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Would your husband marry 
you againe 


ee ONATE is the woman 
whocan answer‘‘yes.’” But many 
a woman, if she 1s honest with her- 
self, is forced to be in doubt—after 
that she pays stricter attention to 
her personal attractions. 

A radiant skin, glowing and 


healthy, is more than a ‘‘sign’’ of 


youth. It zs youth. And any woman 
can enjoy it. 


Beauty’s basis 


is pure, mild, soothing soap. Never 
go to sleep without using it. Women 
should never overlook this all- 
important fact. The basis of beauty 
Volume and efficiency enable us 

to sell Palmolive for 


is a thoroughly clean skin. And 
the only way to it is soap. 

There is no harm in cosmetics, or 
in powder or rouge, if you frequent- 
ly remove them. Never leave them 
on overnight. 

The skin contains countless 
glands and pores. ‘These clog with 
oil, with dirt, with perspiration— 
with refuse from within and without. 

The first requirement is to cleanse 
those pores. And soap alone can do 
that. 

A costly mistake 

Harsh, irritating soaps have led 
many women to omit 
soap. That is a costly 
mistake. A healthy, 
rosy, clear, smooth skin 
is a clean skin, first of 
all. There is no need 
for using a soap which 
irritates. Palmolive 
soothesandsoftenswhile 
It contains 
palm and olive oils. 


it cleans. 


Sopyright 1921, The Palmolive Co. 1241 


" ° Paim and ot oils were royal 
Force the lather into the pores "aienaiasd’ 


cosmetics in the days of 
by a gentle massage. Every touch ancient Egypt 
isbalmy. Then all the foreign mat- 
ter comes out in the rinsing. 

If your skin is very dry, use cold 
cream before and after washing. 


No medicaments \ 


Palmolive is just a soothing, 
cleansing soap. Its blandness comes 
through blending palm and olive 
oils. Nothing since the world began 
has proved so suitable for delicate 
complexions. 

All its beneficial effects come 
through gentle, thorough cleaning. 
There are no medicaments. No 
drugs can do what Nature does 
when you aid her with this scientific 
Palmolive cleansing. 

Millions of women get their 
envied complexions through the 
use of Palmolive soap. 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, 
U.S. A. The Palmolive Company of 
Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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T’S blossoms, blossoms, all the way everywhere, these 
days . . . and buds are swelling and bursting on 
McCall Street as they are throughout the springtime 


world . . . blossoms that are promises of 


summertide. The blossoms that are hung now 
along the boughs on McCall Street are, too, 
promises of things to come—pledges of fine edi- 
torial fruits in store for you during harvest 
months. No spring has ever before brought such i] 
a throng of budding promises as these the editor i} 
7 
| 
| 


fruits to come in the heavy fulness of the rr 
' 
1 


is about to make to you. Our ‘irst is— 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 


one of the great story-tellers of the age, who is 
about to begin contributing to McCall’s. In an 
early issue he will start a series of ten short 
stories, each a tale complete in itself, but each 
episode carrying on further the thrilling adven- 
ture and fascinating romance of the enthralling 
central characters. 

“The Flaming Jewel” is the name of this i} 
great, epoch-making series of stories. These will | 
be the only short stories Mr. Chambers will 
write during this time, and they will be done in 
the finished manner of the master who wrote | 
those famous stories, “The King in Yellow” and 
“Tole,” as well as “The Common Law,” “The 
Danger Mark,” etc. 

“The Flaming Jewel” will be staged in the 
Adirondacks, a region where Mr. Chambers has 
a wonderful estate. To this sylvan scene come 
the heroine, the hero and leaders in an inter- 
national theft of certain of the Russian crown | 
jewels that took place in Paris during the war. | 
The ten scenes that follow, go to make up the 
most exciting, the most fascinating and the most } 
beautifully told stories of the year. Beginning in 
an early issue. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


is another famous writer who has moved to 
McCall Street. This month she begins a series 
of intimate talks to the women of America 
through this magazine. On the next page of 
this number you will find a personal message 
she has written to the brides of June, things that i| 
she thinks ought to be said to our girls on their 1} 
great day of days. 

This best-beloved author among women, who 
wrote “Mother,” ‘“Saturday’s Child” and 
“Sisters,” is going to have heart-to-heart talks 
on this page each month. It is going to be set 





aside for her and on it Mrs. Nor- 
ris, herself a wife and mother, 
will say to women the things she 
really most wants to say. It will be just like having a chat 
with the dearest friend of all—with the very nicest neighbor 
that lives on McCall Street. Perhaps as you have read one 
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T OMES 
LSTREET 


of her fascinating tales, you have wished you could talk to 
her face to face about the problems which life daily presents 
to you as a woman. Something of what she would answer, 
if that were possible, she has put into this series of brief, 
personal, warmly human talks on subjects close to the heart 
of every woman—maid or matron. 


LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE, 


who can spin the most intriguing story of love 
and mystery, adventure and romance, of any 
writer, we think, is also going to appear soon in 
McCall’s pages. He has just completed for us 
9 the most thrilling story of the year, according to 
our lights, and it will run serially in McCall’s at 
the conclusion of “The Lark.” 

Real persons move through the maze of 
action in this newest Vance tale, one which we 
feel wil! rival in thrill and interest his “The Lone 
6 Wolf” and “The Brass Bowl.” 


Page 





8 PRINCESS BIBESCO 
is the charming and literary daughter of the 
9 famous Margot Asquith of England whose auto- 
biography is, outside of fiction, the book most 
10 in demand in the United States today. She has 
just come to the United States with her young 
12 husband, Prince Antoine Bibesco, who repre- 


sents Roumania’s diplomatic interests in America. 
The Princess is famous in England, both as a wit 
16 and as a writer, and often appears there on the 
platform with her father, Herbert Asquith, the 
18 former premier. She will contribute to th 
premier. e will contribute to the July 
20 number of McCall's the first of her short stories 
23 | to be written for an American publication. This 
= we consider a great editorial feat, and know that 
24 McCall readers will appreciate the opportunity 
to be first to be offered such a treat. 








26 
OTHER FAMOUS WRITERS 
28 | will help make these coming summer: numbers 
| the greatest McCall’s readers have ever had 
| ; will make McCall’s, we believe, the 
30 : most interesting, the most fascinating magazine 
in America. Eden Philpotts, the fam- 
35 ous English novelist, will contribute a story; 
there will be a two-part tale by Lucile Van 
37 Slyke; and there are many other love stories in 
40 store—enough in all, we promise, to make 
McCall's America’s premier magazine of romance 
the magazine that will print the best 
50 love stories in the world. 
If you believe in romance, you will have to 
53 visit McCall Street every month . . . right 
60 now from blossom time on. 


—The Editor. 
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Message to the 
Brides of America 


June 








By Kathleen Norris 


ORA } 
( KRALL . DY 


HOPE it is going to be upon the most 

perfect day of all the year, this wed 

ding-day of yours, with a cool sunrise 

over the big elms all the way down 

the street, when you peep out of the 
window at five o’clock, and brilliant warmth 
ind the odor of lilacs and roses coming in 
the front door when you come downstairs 
after a luxurious nap, a few hours later. I 
hope there is a mother in your house, all 
smiles and tenderness today, as she has al 
ways been to you; and a father, all pride and 
just a tiny bit regret at giving up his girl; a 
big brother who feels a little rueful at losing 
his chum and confidante, and a little sister 
who wants your bouquet and the first kiss 
And if the girl friends come laughing and 
chattering in just as the town caterer reaches 
the kitchen, and if Grandma has to help you 
with your veil, and arriving cousins have to 
be led into the spare-room to see the in 
credible beauty and richness of the wedding 
presents, so much the happier and sweeter 
the memories to you! 

But if it is all different—in a city apart- 
ment, perhaps, or hurried, or with the 
hadow of recent sorrow over you, don't let 
that cloud today. In a few months you will 
ay over and over again to the closest person 
in the world: “But ours was a sweet wed 
ding, wasn’t it? It seems to me that if I 
could do it all over again I would have it 
just the same!” 

The ideal wedding memory, to one wo 
man at least, is of a strange city and the 
twilighted gloom of a great, strange church, 
with only three or four witnesses to wish the 
bride happiness, and only three high, cramped 
city rooms for the new kingdom To this 
woman it seems that no glory of veil and 

usic could eclipse the sacred and tender 


beauty of that hour 





EILS and music, material things, deeply 
V as they have engrossed you during the 

last confused and happy weeks, are 
utterly unimportant in this new life, and 
perhap no lesson that you could take to 
iy is quite so yital to your happi 
ness as this one. You want the first year to 
be Heaven, no less; but the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you. It is for you to de 
cide, today, and daily for many days, whether 
you will unite yourself to the good and true 
and strong women of the world, or whether 
the little tyranny of missing silver spoons 
and lost laundry lists will rule you 

After the unreal harmony, excitement and 

sweetness of the engagement, here is reality 
at last. And so much of it is delicious reality 
you are loved, you are a married woman, 
you art ipreme in this enchanting little 
home of sparkle and shine, of firelight and 
books! You can ask Margaret and Jim to 
dinner, you can spend a glorious week-end 
with Helen and Fred 


CLYI QUIRES 

But there are other realities, too, when 
the dear and flattering companion of the 
honeymoon trip forgets the key, and you 
are locked out of your paradise on a 
bitter winter night; when he differs with you 
over the Peace Treaty, and says firmly— 
right before your own family—‘Mary, you 
don’t know what you are talking about!” 
When he laughs at you and your scheme of 
yellow candles and marigolds, and says that 
all women seem to like that sort of thing. 


ORSE, when bills come in, in detail 

so comprehensible, in bulk so utterly 

unbelievable! And when you do 
make that foolish speech to his employer, and 
the partner resents it, and your own true 
love resents it, too, and will not be reason 
able about it 

These and a thousand other tests like 
them are. coming toward you just as surely 
is the wonderful hour of the wedding itself 
And it will be your privilege to resent, to re 
member and brood, to ask apology and re 
paration, to fire up in response to his anger, 
to say the memorable bitter thing in answer 
to his own bitterness! 

Or it is your privilege, the most wonder 
ful in the worid, to hold him—as some wo- 
men do hold men—not by reason, not by 
mere justice ind logic, but by your own self 
control. It is your privilege to say, “I am 
sorry.” 

No quarrel can survive these three magi 
words. And does it seriously matter that you 
may be right, and he wrong? The triumph 
is still yours; none of those ugly words lin 
gering in the air came from you, for none of 
those ungenerous accusations need you apolo- 
gize! You are quiet, voiceless, a spectator 

If he is the man you think he is, the 
dear and faithful and loving companion of 
all your sad and happy times, he will repay 
you one thousandfold for your courage and 
generosity. And if he is not, and yours is 
one of the few inevitable tragedies, then what 
will it not mean to you to have your world 
say: “Mary has always been perfectly won- 
derful; she has been simply a miracle of pa- 
tience! She has never said an ugly word to 
Tom in her life!” 

The Kingdom of Heaven is within you— 
nobody but yourself can drive it out. And 
the happiness of a real marriage, a true com- 
panionship in spirit and body, surviving joy 
and sorrow, meeting this financial crisis and 
rejoicing in that unexpected delicious taste 
of ease and luxury, is indeed the Kingdom 
come. Between a man and a woman there 
can be such a richness of memory, such 
a delight in the present, and such gold- 
en dreams for the future as make every 
sort and type of companionship seem 
but a shadow. Success is no more 
wonderful to such a pair than the 
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“HIS MASTERS, VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N. J. 














The Victrola is to music 
what gold is to commerce 


—the one final standard of value. When, 
in selecting an instrument for your home, 
you choose the Victrola and Victor 
records, the whole world confirms your 
judgment. 

Victor records and Victor instruments 
are one. Each is made to operate with the 
other and no other combination can be 
made to produce as satisfactory results. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
records demonstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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RUST achild to know the good and the 
true. Was there ever a boy or girl who 
did not love to play with Ivory Soap? 
The fact that the tender little hands are always 
eager for the Hoating cake and the bubbling 


lather is eloquent proof of Ivory’s quality and 
purity. 


IVORY SOAP... |") .. 994% PURE 


McCall’s Magazine for June, 1921 


COPYRIGHT 1821 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CrreNAT! 


Make your pretty clothes 
last longer 


by washing them the rub-less way with Tvory Soap 
Flakes —the flaked form of Ivory Soap prepared for 
the safe, instant, convenient cleansing of silks, wools, 
and ail fine fabrics. SEND FOR 

FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
instructions for the care of deli- 
cate garments. Address 
Section 14-F, Dept. of 
| Home Economics, The 
Procter 4 Gam- 
ble Company, 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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The Heart Doctor of Greenwich Village 


Our new menace who, promising new souls for old, exploits emotional unrest among young women 


ETTY was a normal girl living in 

a normal way in a _ normal 

American city. She liked tennis 

and dancing better than bridge, 

and, I must confess, jazz better 

than grand opera. And, of late, 

she had heard something of the latest 

craze, psychoanalysis. It was the fashion 

that particular year to be “intrigued” by 

things. So Betty now became “intrigued” 

by psychoanalysis. When she said this, 

she meant that she was interested in it, 

without having the vaguest idea what it 

was actually about. Betty’s growing in- 

terest in this new subject, finally led her 
to read a book about it. 

Mark Twain has told about the man 

who was marooned on a desert island 


with nothing but medical books to occupy his time, and 
who, by the time he was rescued, had noticed in himself 
the symptoms of every disease except housemaid’s 


knee. Betty was made of the same human 
clay. She began to develop symptoms—psychic 
symptoms, of course—of her owa, such as 
the volume on psychoanalysis described. She 
tried to interpret her dreams and began to 
think in terms of “complexes” and “fixations.” 

Aside from an attack of chicken-pox 
Betty had, as a matter of fact, passed nine- 
teen years in what might reasonably be called 
good health. If she had any “suppressed de- 
sires” she had not known about them—until 
she read the book on psychoanalysis. 

Now it was all different. Betty really be- 
came the prey of horrible fears. For days at 
a time she would be depressed. She was 
nervous when she met people. She shrank 
from her own thoughts, but she had no 
place to take refuge except— 

There was an office on the eighth floor 
of the Martin Building. A young man who 
was called a “psychoanalyst” occupied it. He 
had come from New York, where he had 
been a fad in Greenwich Village, and had 
been interviewed by the local paper on the 
subject of psychoanalysis. Betty had read 
the interview. She was certain that young 
man could cure her if anyone could, even 
though he was not a physician. 

Her family objected, but in the end 
Betty had her way. It was apparent that 
she needed treatment of some kind, and her 
family did not see how this young man 
could do any harm. It is only fair to say his 
manners were charming. 

At first Betty enjoyed her visits to the 
Martin Building. She wanted some one who 
would listen to her troubles—and the young 
man listened. He did more than that. He 
had her write out her life history for him, 
beginning with the earliest recollections of 
her childhood. He had her describe her 
dreams. He asked her questions—all kinds 
of questions. 

Then he told her what her trouble was. 

It was something that seemed quite hor- 
rible to Betty—the idea that there were such 
suppressed desires in her subconscious self. 
It came upon her like a thunderclap. She 
felt she had no place to turn. There seemed 
no help for her on earth. She felt herself 
different from other young girls—somehow 
mysteriously branded. She felt her life was 
shattered. 

Betty was really a simple, fine young girl 
and heretofore she had had the thoughts of 
such a girl. Why did she pay any attention 
to what the young man said, knowing it to 
be untrue? 

Because he had spent a month in gaining 
her complete confidence. She had come to 
look upon him as the only person who could 
remove the menacing cloud that seemed about 
to shut off all sunlight from her. 


HE story of Betty is a sad enough one, 

but it ends happily. She was taken 

from the young man’s care and put un- 
der the charge of a real physician, who had 
specialized in the treatment of mental dis- 
orders. 

It was only by the exercise of all his pa- 
tience and ingenuity that this doctor was 
able to repair the damage that the first 
young man had done. There had been a half- 
hearted attempt at suicide. . . But in the 
end Betty was won back to health and 
sanity. 

If Betty’s were the only case of this kind 
her father could, by horsewhipping the am- 
bitious young “psychoanalyst,” end the mat- 
ter for everyone. 

But the facts are different. There is in 
America more than one young man like the 
practitioner in the Martin Building—and 
there are many, many Bettys, ready, through 
ignorance, to fall into their hands. 

Why shouldn’t there be? Has there ever 
been a propaganda more subtle, more skilful, 
more insidious, than that which has made it 
possible for pretentious humbugs, nurtured 
in the mental hothouses of Greenwich Village, 
which is the capital of amateur psychoanaly- 
sis, to play tenpins with hearts and souls? 
Haven’t we been told that psychoanalysis, by 
dissecting our minds and putting our desires 
and longings under a microscope, will open 
untried worlds to us, make us new men and 


By James Henle 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—When, in any science, untrained amateurs attempt to play 

a master’s part, serious consequences follow. This is especially true in a 
science involving human beings, for they cannot be manipulated without disas- 
ter to the fine organisms that are their personalities. No science has given dab- 
blers such an opportunity for meddling with human lives as that new one known 
as “psychoanalysis.” 

In America the cult centered in Greenwich Village, that section of New 
York where the political radicals and free-verse poets hold empire. Men there, 
who had read a volume or two on the subject, began lecturing to groups of wo- 
men, and offering (for a big fee) to “psyche” these “students” and release their 
“suppressed desires.” This gave everyone a chance to talk about personal 
troubles, especially love affairs, and the cult is today spreading fast. 

Psychoanalysis, in the hands of experts, provides a valuable contribution to 
the treatment of nervous disorders; in the hands of amateurs, it is a distinct 
menace. The article here, purveying information from some of the great psy- 
choanalysts of America, contains warnings not to be lightly heeded. 
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The very heart of the nucleus is in Greenwich Village, where 
young girls, eager to master the latest thought, find their 


way into these dangerous and upsetting discussions. 
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women, recreate us with strange, uncanny 
forces and reveal to us the hidden facts 
of life and love? 

Perhaps it will. That is a matter 
which is being discussed and debated to- 
day in the world of science. Most scien- 
tists agree that psychoanalysis has its 
value in the treatment of nervous disor 
ders. But that scientific acceptance does 
not prove that everyone should use it, nor 
that it may not be as dangerous as dyna 
mite or radium if employed in unskilled, 
in amateur hands 

Let us understand very definitely that 
nothing which is said here reflects upon 
the scientific use of psychoanalysis by 
properly trained practitioners. These men 
themselves are the first to condemn the 


“expert” who derives his title from the fact that he has read 
or written a book upon the subject; who knows little of 
psychology and nothing at all of medicine. 


“There are, and always have been, quacks 
of all kinds. With the development of psy- 
choanalysis frauds of various degrees have 
sought to enter this new field,” asserts Dr. A. 
A. Brill, who, in 1908, wrote the first article 
on the subject in English, and who is one of 
the great authorities on psychoanalysis in 
this country. 

“A man who has no training in medicine 
has no more right to attempt psychoanalysis 
than he has to try to remove an appendix,” 
says Dr. Brill. “Even a physician should not 
try to psychoanalyze a patient without spe- 
cial and careful study, first in mental diseases 
and then in this particular field : 

“Only a man who has done this can 
recognize cases which are really suitable for 
psychoanalysis. By studying my records up 
to 1917, I find that, of eleven cases sent to 
me by physicians, I treated only one, as the 
other ten could not have been aided by 
psychoanalysis and might have been harmed 
by it.” 

Dr. Edward J. Kempf of New York, for- 
merly clinical psychiatrist at the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C., 
corroborates Dr. Brill’s insistence that psy- 
choanalysis be left to the trained practitioner 

“Psychoanalysis is a serious procedure— 
often as serious as any major operation,” he 
declares. “No one has the moral right to un- 
dertake it until he has undergone a thorough 
scientific training—the combined training of 
a doctor and a psychologist. 


LL over this country men are claiming 
that they can perform psychoanalysis; 
are advertising themselves as “Psy- 

choanalysts.” They have entered this field, 
not because of scientific interest, represent- 
ing years of careful study and preparation 
before attempting psychoanalysis, but merely 
because this may be an easy means to make 
money. And it gratifies their curiosity and 
vanity to display their knowledge of human 
nature, their power over it, before those who 
know even less than they.” 

Here we touch upon one of the most 
sinister aspects of the situation. There is no 
doubt that some quacks and humbugs are 
led to invade this realm because of the finan- 
cial rewards, for these are high (sometimes 
as much as $25 is charged for a half-hour 
“consultation”), but there is an even stronger 
lure for the man who is willing to scar and 
blister souls for his own satisfaction. 

The fraudulent psychoanalyst never gets 
very far from the subject of sex. He may 
seem to leave it for an instant, but his mind 
has as many twists and turns as the path of 
a snake. By some tortuous reversion he is 
always able to squirm his way back to his 
favorite topic, for there he feels upon safe. 
ground. It is the only thing he knows. It 
is the only explanation he has to offer for 
the complaints, real and imaginary, which his 
patients bring to him. 

The subject is not a pleasant one, and it 
is unnecessary to pursue it. It suffices to say 
that it is sex in its distorted forms which 
most appeals to the quack. It is, as Dr. 
Kempf has pointed out, to gratify this un- 
healthy curiosity that the imposter pretends 
to be able to cure mental ailments. 

The mind of this false practitioner, his 
unclean thoughts, do not concern us. But 
what of his victims? They are to be found 
everywhere. Betty lived in the Middle West. 
but there are other Bettys in Pacific Coast 
cities, in the South, in New England. The 
nucleus of the cult, to be sure, is in New 
York. and the very heart of that nucleus 
is in Greenwich Village, where, along with 
normal and well-meaning people, would-be 
poets, almost-authors, pseudo-sculptresses, 
mock-bohemians, struggling half-artists and 
musing musicians gather to discuss their 
“dreams” and their “complexes.” And the 
girls—intellectually alive, eager to master the 
“latest thought”—who come to the metropo- 
lis annually by the thousands to make their 
careers, find their way into these dangerous 
and upsetting discussions. 

From these “little groups” (each member 
of which is tied fast in the knots of intro- 
spection), the poison is fast radiating over 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ACR\ THE PARK JANE WA COMING, AS QUICKLY A 
OF SMALL CHILDREN ALLOWED THE LATI UN TOl 


Prelude 


T seemed to the child that she had just fallen asleep 
when she was awakened by a heavy hand upon her 
shoulder. She sprang erect in the bed, and looked up, 
palpitating with fright Her father stood over her, 
swinging a smoke-smudged lantern. The darkness of 
the cubicle in which she had been sleeping was faintly 
illumined, above the light cast by the lantern, from the lamp 
in the adjoining kitchen. She heard her mother’s short sobs, 
and caught a glimpse of her, a flannel skirt slipped hastily 


over her coarse nightdress, near the stove 

“Where's yer sister gone to, Jane? Don't yer dare lie to 
me like yer poor fool of a mother!” 

At the command, Jane’s shudders ceased \ boundless 


dogged power ol! resistance made her trame rigid She shut 
her mouth tightly 
The grasp on her thin, young shoulder grew harder. “Ye 


won't talk, won't ye? We'll see about that! With a jerk 
he pulled her from the bed, brought her to the floor stand 
ing. She could smell whisky on his breath; she could see 


the black stubble of beard on his lean jaws; she could even 
see the bloodshot look in his fanatical eyes 

“Where—is—she—gone?” Between the words, he jerked 
her, this way and that Into Jane’s eight-year-old soul 
poured eight centuries of the martyr’s strength She would 
never tell him—never—never! But 

“Oh, Angus, Angus! Don’t—don’'t do it. Ye'll hurt her 
Ye'll hurt Jane. I'll tell ye—I'll tell ye! I'll tell ye the 
truth. Meg has gone to the dance at Foker’s Hall—lI let her 
go, Angus. If there’s any fault—it’s mine. It’s all mine.” 

He released his hold upon Jane’s shoulder He looked 


down upon the little, thin wisp of a woman who confronted 
him—who, with hands clasped over her bloused nightgown 
top, and wild, defiant, pleading eyes raised to his, sought to 
deflect his wrath to herself. Ah, well! He had plenty to 
spare for them all! 

“So,” he said. “So! You weren't expecting me home 


tonight, were ye? It was me time to be shiftin’ back to the 
night work, an’ I was due to stay by the fires till six in the 
mornin’—Ye thought I'd never know—Ye miscalculated, ye 


and the trollop ye're bringin’ up Well! We'll see!” 
“Meg’s no trollop,” quavered the litth woman. “She’s 

only a young girl, an’ the young like good times, Angus 

They've a right to it She’s only seventeen—She wants 


something in her life besides work—work—work 

“She shall have it,’ Angus McDermot said heavily. “She 
goes out dancin’ her way to hell’s fire, dancin’ to the devil's 
pipin’—she goes out when I have forbid it—when she thinks 


she can deceive me Well—we'll see how he likes stayin’ 
out Get to bed, both of ye 

“Oh, Angus, Angus—” wailed the mother. “Ye'd never 
keep a child of yer own out of yer house?” 

“Wouldn't I?” said Angus Wouldn't I?” He turned 
upon little Jane who still stood where he had jerked her, 
and who looked up at him with hate, hate, hate, crawling 


resistlessly through every vein, warming her chilled little 
body. “Back to bed with ye!” he cried, and she got slowly 
in between the sheets again 

He went from the rodém and she saw a distorted shadow 
of him moving upon the kitchen walls. She heard her 
mother’s sobbing and pleading from the third room of the 
cabin, on the other side of the kitchen. She heard the rusty 
key turn in the kitchen door. She heard a bolt shot. She 
heard nails driven into window frames 

All night she lay awake and listened. Once, late, though 
she had no idea how late, there was a sibilation of young 
laughter and whispering close to the windows. Then came 


A BODYGUARD 


the sound of a door- 
knob carefully 
} tried—then more 
4 whispers outside; 
and inside, from her 
parents’ room across 
the kitchen, the 
sound of stifled sobbing. Then a little voice at her window— 
Meg’s voice, saying: “Jane, Janie—I can’t get in—the door 
won't open—Janie And then her father’s hand was laid 
upon her lips. There were voices outside again in disturbed 
consultation—there were faint noises of the knob tried again, 
of nailed windows tested 

And after an endless time, as it seemed to her, there was 
silence out-of-doors, and no other sound in the world than 
the exhausted, ceaseless sobbing of her mother. And by and 
by it was gray in the kitchen, and, in that morning grayness, 
he saw her mother’s heart-broken face and bent shoulders 
as she moved about, making breakfast. 


PART I 


S Claudia Bowdoin’s needles, flaunting patriotism in red, 

A white and blue stripes, played through the loops of 

gray wool, the flare from a dropping log in the small 

grate lit up the rings that adorned her strong, exquisitely 

kept fingers. The flash of gems caught the eyes of her 

cousin, Bowdoin Greene, who had been restlessly poking at 
the log in Dr. Jane’s iron grate. 

“You wear a lot of rings, don’t you?” he commented idly. 
“Still a bit of the barbarian?” 

“The vulgarian, I suppose you mean,” said Claudia tran- 
quilly. She dropped the knitting into her lap and looked at 
her gauds with candid pleasure 

“I suppose that whatever in you makes you wear those 
river- and harbor-lights on your hands is what makes you 
like Dr. Jane?” 

He spoke with an air carefully casual, tolerantly 
amused, not meeting her eyes but regarding the fire. Claudia’s 
glance at him across the square, plain room appraised him 
shrewdly 

“How unlike you, Bowdy, to be so dull! Surely you 
know it is the ancient Puritan and not the untutored savage 
in me that loves Jane McDermot. It will be the ancient 
Puritan in you,” she went on deliberately, “that will love 
her, too - 

Up Bowdoin Greene’s thin, tanned, kindly face a flush 


CHED HER 


A 


ran 

“I love her? My dear Claudia, isn’t your imagination a 
little feverish ?”’ 

“Oh, I used ‘love’ merely in the human sense,” answered 
Claudia, vigorously pursuing her sock, “not in the romantic. 
In the human sense, you, of all people, are simply bound to 
love Jane. That is, if she will let you know her. She prob- 
ably won't, though. Talk about your chestnut burs, your 
jewels in their rocky matrices! They’re squashily inviting, 
compared to Jane McDermot.” 

“How did you happen to smash your way into this—this 
lovability you speak of? You had never told me anything 
about her, had you—before the day I met her at Aunt 
Laura’s musicale ?” 

“I merely refused to be snubbed. It was at college I met 
her. She was a solitary—a fierce student! She packed four 
years’ work in three, and had gone on to Johns’ Hopkins be- 
fore the rest of us had finished with our daisy-chains. Well, 
when she denied all my overtures of friendship, and treated 
me with brusqueness and disdain, I simply went to her and 
said, ‘Jane McDermot, what have you got against me?’” 

“What did she say? What had she against you?” 

Claudia came back from the memory of past combat. 
“Oh, nothing against me personally. She merely had things 
against my class, our class, Bowdy! She didn’t want to 
have anything to do with the rich. She had not time for 
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‘I should hate myself if I were ever such a fool as to 
let myself fall in love.’”’ Jane McDermot believed 
that. She said it to the man who loved her. But he 
knew that she feared life more than love. She couldn’t 


escape happiness. 


This is the story of her surrender 





frivolities like friendship—she had 
work to do! I told her—I was 
young and hadn’t learned the art 
of finesse—that she herself was no 
better than a snob, to judge people 
by their possessions instead of by 
themselves. As for time, well, I told 
her she’d have to make time for me.” 

Claudia paused, and a reminis- 
cent smile suffused her long, gray- 
ish eyes, and dented the corners of 
her mouth. “She made it.” 

“T bet she did,” commented her 
cousin admiringly. “Did you ever 
fail to get anything that you went 
after, Claudia?” 

Claudia shot a sidewise 
glance at him. “Oh, once or 
twice,” she admitted. 

S But Bowdoin was not 
Ea really interested in the con- 
tests and triumphs of his all- 
conquering relative.* He 
moved restlessly about the 
old-fashioned room. He 
looked out of a window to- 
ward St. Luke’s Park oppo- 
site, with children playing 
in the long light of the Oc- 
tober afternoon. 

“Isn’t she an awfully 
long time telephoning?” he 
asked. “What is she going to do if she loses this job? She 
hasn’t built up any sort of practice, has she?” 

“No, and she never will. I don’t know whether she 
thinks patients are going to come crawling on their hands 
and knees to her and beg her to treat them, or what. She 
makes not the least effort to meet the right sort of people, to 
extend her acquaintance—anything! That’s why this clinic 
seemed so made-to-order for her, something a friend’s influ- 
ence could get her. She’s a brilliant person you know, medi- 
cally, and it’s a crime that her gifts should be wasted.” 

“Just what did she say that so outraged the sensibilities 
of the Board of Directors?” 


H, a perfectly fool thing! That the war was a god- 

send to prosperous, middle-aged women—it gave them 

the occupation their incomes denied them, and the 
thrill their years had taken from them. And—Jane’s tact !— 
she had to say it to the very woman of whom it was most 
shriekingly true, Alida Brown, who had been enjoying her 
war so! Of course Jane wouldn’t descend to explanation or 
apology. . . . She said that if she were treating the 
wives and children in the Soldiers’ Families’ Clinic accepta- 
bly, that was all that concerned the Association. I fought 
tooth and nail for her, but I’m not on the Board. I doubt 
very much if they keep her. She never bothers to hide the 
fact that she sees through ’em, you see.” 

He did not answer. Claudia was not sure that he heard, 
in the new preoccupation that claimed him. He moved rest- 
lessly about the room, a typical figure, she thought, of his 
class: long, lean—rather with the inherited leanness of gen- 
erations of Puritans who had disciplined their appetites than 
with the leanness of the conscientious athlete—stooped the 
merest trifle in the shoulders, with the stoop that indefinably 
differentiates itself from the drudge’s and announces itself 
as that of the man of the polite world who bows much over 
ladies’ hands, who bends a bit over gentlemanly studies. His 
light brown hair was thinning at the temples. His little 
brown mustache did not hide the ancestral melancholy of 
his lips. A man of thirty-six, fastidious, high-minded, but 
not quite effective; a man whose pleasant, kindly brown 
eyes asked the question already ancient when Pilate asked 
it: “What is truth?” A man to whom the answer had not 
yet come in the shape of overwhelming need of bread or 
love or service. 

In his uneasy strolling about, now to look from the win- 
dows, now to fleck the ash from his cigarette into the grate, 
he paused for a second beside an old-fashioned cherry table 
in the center of the room, its long, folded leaves almost 
touching the floor. The apartment, in its shabby way, was 
not lacking in charm. It was well-proportioned, with ex- 
cellent woodwork and unobtrusive walls, and here and there 
were a few distinctly “good things’—a pair of English brass 
candlesticks upon the black marble mantel, a square of Ori- 
ental needlework beneath the student-lamp on the table, a 
Piranesi print on the wall. On the low bookcase between the 
two windows stood a bowl of ragged orange chrysanthe- 
mums. But from the table Bowdoin took up an object that 
struck a jarring note. 

“Where on earth do you suppose she got this?” he de- 
manded. “This” was a plush album of eye-smiting blue, 
with silver-plated corners and clasp, and “Photos” sprawled 
across it in silver-plated letters. “I didn’t suppose there was 
anything like this left in all the world.” He looked, in a 
half-frowning perplexity, around the room. 

“Oh, probably some grateful patient gave it to her.” 

He laid down the bright blue monstrosity, forgot it and 
said, impatiently: “How far does she have to go to tele- 
phone? Why doesn’t she live in a place where there is a 
telephone? How can a doctor expect to depend upon a 
druggist’s boy from the corner for messages?” 

“Well, as I have told you, she hasn’t much of a practice, 
and her landlady is going to have a telephone put in. She 
lives here, I suppose, because it’s the only part of town 
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where she could get as pleasant a room for anything like 
what she can pay. Oh, here she comes.” 

The white-paneled door pushed inward, and Dr. Jane 
entered. She smiled at them wryly out of a bitter, red 
mouth, and answered the inquiry of their eyes. 

“To be shot at dawn,” she proclaimed, heraldically. 
“Sorry to have kept you waiting so long for your tea. Why 
didn’t you give your cousin some, Claudia? It must be like 
lye. Wait a few minutes, I'll brew another pot.” 

“Jane McDermot,” Claudia began, resolute and angry, 
“put that teakettle down and tell us exactly what happened.” 

“Yes, please do, Dr. McDermot,” said Bowdoin Greene 
“Or let me get the kettle filled, and you can tell us about the 
sentence pronounced against you, while it is boiling.” 

“There’s a water-tap at the end of the hall,” said Jane, 
surrendering the agate kettle. She was a young woman of 
medium height, slender, slightly angular, with smoldering 
reddish-brown eyes, and with a mass of reddish-brown hair 
twisted tightly back from her pale face and knotted at ex- 
actly the wrong spot on her cranium 

“Jane, have they fired you?” Claudia, dropping her ac- 
customed pose of semi-amusement, semi-ennui toward a 
world which had grown incapable of surprising her, put her 
question with intensity. 

“They have fired me,” was Jane’s succinct reply. 

Bowdoin was back with fresh water, and together they 
bent over the grate to hook the trivet and to adjust a stick 
of wood so that the blaze would reach the kettle. Their 
fingers touched, and as they drew hastily away, there was a 
hesitant look of question in the eyes of both, and a faint 
color flushed their faces. 


N what grounds?” Claudia was almost passionate. 

“They can’t have fired you just because you said to 

Alida Brown what had been obvious to the entire 
community—namely, that the war was a godsend to her 
and her like?” 

“They didn’t put it on exactly that ground, Claudia.” 
Jane smiled again. “But they suspected me and convicted 
me of pacifist leanings.” 

“But you are not a pacifist?” Bowdoin repudiated the 
insult in her behalf. She looked at him somberly 

“A pacifist? Heavens, no! I believe in the law of hate 
and conflict as I believe in nothing else!” 

“Oh, come now, Dr. Jane! That’s going a bit too far, 
isn’t it?” 

“Is it? Perhaps it is.’ Her unwillingness to argue was 
almost contemptuous. “How do you take your tea?” she 
went on, and swallowing back the inclination to argument, 
he told her how he took 
it, and received a cup 
from her. And at sight 
of her hands as she 
passed it to him, his 
moment of offended 
vanity passed, melting 
into pity, Jane Mc- 
Dermot was the only 
young woman he had 
ever seen whose hands 
were pathetic in his 
sight. They were fine- 
skinned enough and 
well-cared for enough, 
but, despite her youth, 
they were sad hands, 
old hands, their age not 
a matter of skin and 
knuckle, but of expres- 
sion. He thought sud- 
denly of the hands of 
Rembrandt’s mother in 
the portrait, folded pa- 
tiently on her lap. 
Only Jane’s were not 
patient. 

“Jane, aren’t you 
going to tell us any- 
thing more?” Claudia 
was genuinely annoyed. 
Jane smiled at her 
penitently, and was un- 
expectedly sweet and 
winning in her looks 

“T know I’m a trial 
to you, Claudia,” she 
said. “But I do hate 
holding post-mortems! 
What’s done is done 
But Ull tell you all I 
know. It was Mrs. 
Day on the telephone. 
She said there had been 
a stormy session and 
that my friends had 
been astonishingly loyal, 
but not quite numer- 
ous enough. That’s all. 
Mrs. Brown conducted 
the prosecution. She said 
that at a time like this, 
when_ whole-hearted 
belief in our country’s 
cause meant—” 

“Does whole-hearted 
belief in our country’s 
cause have to include 
whole-hearted belief in 
Alida Brown?” inter- 
rupted Claudia. 

“It does seem rather 
a confusion of issues,” 
commented Bowdoin 
Greene, mildly. “I sup- 
pose there’s no appeal ?” 

“I don’t want to appeal,’ Jane exclaimed, as though 
startled at the suggestion. “In a way I’m glad to be out of 
it—not out of the work. I don’t mean that. But out of be- 
ing the Committee’s hired man. And as for the work—I'd 
already begun to go to some of the women and children at 
home, in out-of-clinic hours, you know. Especially since the 
epidemic began. It’s next to impossible for lots of them to 
get there—” 

“And you can go right on taking care of them,” cried 
Claudia with mock enthusiasm, “while the Association pays 
someone else for the work! Jane, as a practical woman, 
you're a genius!” 

Jane reddened. 
shortly. 


“Oh, I shall be all right,” she said 


“I DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU MEAN BY LOVE,” SAID JANE SHORTLY. 
EVER USED THE WORD. 


“Well, the next thing is to find some other clinic.” 
Claudia spoke efficiently. 

“You really mustn’t bother about it,” said Jane. 

“You can’t stop Claudia,” the young woman's cousin de- 
clared. “She is the family manager. We all do as she says. 
She told me to go into the Emergency Fleet’s Housing Com- 
mission, and I went, though I really wanted to lay roads in 
France—” 


HEY wouldn't let him,” said Claudia, semi sotto voce. 

“He’s got a heart—oh, nothing serious for ordinary 

life’—she marked Jane’s widened eyes—“but not quite 
dependable under violent exertion—” 

“And she has told my mother to come over to New York 
from Cambridge to consult a specialist in cellular tissues 
or is it bonnets, Claudia? Mother doesn’t seem to know 
which herself.” 

“Both. Darling Aunt Mattie has let a reduced family- 
connection make her hats for years. It would have been 
better if she had pensioned her outright!” 

“And my mother’s pet aversions are New York, the care 
of her health, and anything that smacks of ‘style!’ Dr. Mc- 
Dermot, won't you be a philanthropist and come with me to 
call on her some afternoon, so as to—” 

“Prove to her that ‘style’ and New York are not neces- 
sarily synonymous?” interjected Claudia. They all laughed. 

“I should like to very much, but I—I am afraid—I am 
busy,” stammered Jane, schoolgirlishly, and flushing again, 
as when her fingers had met his on the teakettle. Then she 
shook herself impatiently and spoke again. “I should love 
to come,” she said, turning toward him squarely. 

“Tomorrow afternoon, then? Will that be convenient? 
May I come down and get you a little before four o'clock ?” 

“Yes,” said Jane 

A rap at the door interrupted them. A ragamuffiny boy 
of eleven or twelve stood there. “Dr. Jane,” he cried, “the 
cop an’ the teacher says can you come over quick? Lizzie 
Burt’s fell out of a swing an’ they say maybe she fainted, 
but maybe she’s got it—she’s been sneezin’ an’ anyway she’s 
cut her head—” 

Jane had slipped her arms into a shabby sweater, muf- 
fled her mouth in a white gauze veil and seized a leather bag 
from the corner of the room almost before the last word 
was spoken. Bareheaded, flinging a half-smothered apology 
to her guests, she was off with her guide. 

“Oh, yes,” jeered Bowdoin Greene with smiling satisfac- 
tion. “Oh, yes! She believes in the rule of hate and con- 
flict, she does! You're right, Claudia, there’s a wonderful 
jewel in that granite matrix.” 


TO DO WITH IT, OR WITH THE THINGS IT LEADS TO—” 


“J wish there were more self-interest in that granite 
head!” Claudia grumbled. “She'll fairly run, without a hat 
or coat, to sew up the torn scalp of some tenement kid in a 
playground, or to pick up this influenza bug—but she'll of- 
fend all the Alida Browns in town, with their nice nurseries 
full of remunerative children!” 

“T think I rather like that trait in her.” 

“Of course you do! It’s an endearing one, and twin to 
one of your own. But you want to remember, my dear boy, 
that our great-great-grandfather Bowdoin had no such 
charming indifference to the main chance. I rather suspect 
that dear grandfather himself never allewed his taste for 
philanthropy to run away with him. And that is why Aunt 
Mattie can afford to dress badly if she wants to. So could 





“I DON’T KNOW WHAT I WOULD MEAN BY LOVE IF I 
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I, only I'd hate it! So could you—and quite frequently you 
do, Bowdy! But with Jane it is different. She has got to 
be her own great-great-grandfather Bowdoin !”’ 

“Architect of her own fortunes?” Bowdoin spoke cheer 
fully, albeit a trifle absently. “Maybe. But I promised to 
meet Mother at the Buckingham at half-past five. I’ve got 
to run. Are you coming along, Claudia?” 

“No, I want a little talk with Jane, a little real talk. And 
the car’s coming for me. Mother rather believes in banditti 
gangmen anyway—in this part of town. She has made me 
promise never to go on foot hereabouts. Of course—’’ she 
challenged him—‘“she didn’t know that you and I would be 
meeting at Jane’s, and that you would safely escort me 
through all the perils of St. Luke’s Park.” 

Bowdoin laughed. He had seemed buoyant, boyish al 
most, since Jane had rushed bareheaded from her quarters 
at the call of a sick child. 

He took himself off, and Claudia, left alone, let her sock 
drop into her lap, and the fires of her flashing rings grew 
dull as she stared at the door out of which he had vanished 
She spoke at last out of a heavy silence. “And Jane’s got 
him! Jane!” She arose and walked restlessly about the 
room. 

Across the Park, from its playground enclosure Jane was 
coming, as quickly as an impeding bodyguard of small chil 
dren allowed. The late sun struck her bare head and touched 
its dark auburn with flame. She looked like a woman of the 
neighborhood with her badly hung skirt, her line of white 
blouse visible beneath her unbuttoned gray sweater, her hat- 
lessness, and the children hanging about her. The children 
evidently, were not intimidated by her manner. 

“Jane McDermot,” the abandoned visitor greeted her re 
turning hostess, “what are you going to wear when you call 
on Aunt Mattie?” 

“What I have on,” answered Jane. “Only clean—I’ll 
promise you a clean shirtwaist. And my jacket instead of 
this sweater—” 

“Jane, you can’t! You sha’n’t! You simply must have 
something else, or if you haven’t—” 

“From what you—or—or Mr. Greene said of your aunt, 
clothes don’t interest her much.” 


quisiteness: Florentine furniture, faded crimson bro 

cades from cardinals’ palaces, a lily pool in her garden 
at Nahant, lace from a médieval altar for a sideboard run- 
ner. She may, and does, wear a black cashmere frock in the 
midst of it; but she’s keenly alive, my dear, to other people’s 
dissonance with her harmonies. And, Jane, you could be 
stunning if you only 
half tried!” 

“Thank you, my 
guardian angel,” said 
Jane shortly, and not 
at all thankfully. “But 
I sha'n’t even quarter- 
try.” 

“Bowdoin’s devoted 
to his mother.” Claudia 
began her attack from 
a new angle. 

“Very proper of 
him, but not so unusual 
in your civilized class, 
is it?” 

“T mean,” explained 
Claudia patiently, “that 
there is unusual devo 
tion between them. My 
own opinion is that 
there has been too 
much of Aunt Mattie 
in Bowdoin’s life. You 
know—I suppose he has 
told you—” 

“He has never talked 
about himself,” Jane 
interrupted, 

“Well, whether he 
has told you or not, it 
is a fact that his father 
was suddenly and 
dreadfully swept away 
in an explosion in one 
of his own laboratories 
—he was the head of a 
big chemical concern 
when Bowdy was 
about ten. Aunt Mat- 
tie had built up a cere- 
monial system of mar- 
ried love. You see, she 
was what they call a 
cultivated New Eng- 
lander. That means 
that she was agnostic 
on principle and religi- 
ous in fiber. So she had 
made a little cult of 
her own. After Uncle 
Preston’s death, Aunt 
Mattie transferred all 
her precious, set-apart 
ritual to her maternal 
relation. And she pulled 
it off both times, my 
dear! Instead of driv- 
ing her men to drink, 
she riveted them to 
her. It’s amazing, but 
true. Of course, she is 
a real person! Bowdy 
adtmires her enormously 
and loves her devoted 
ly. She has, I think,” 
Claudia went on with an effort of impartial deliberation, 
“rather emasculated him, or perhaps it was his ancestors did 
that—” 

“Why are you telling me all this, Claudia?” Jane’s in 
terruption was quiet. Claudia could not be quite sure that 
it was timed to stop her criticism. 

“T might say that I’m telling you because I have a natu 
ral taste for gossip. But the real reason—oh, you know it, 
Jane! Bowdoin’s falling in love with you. I won't say yet 
that he has fallen in love with you. And you’re—well, 
you're attracted by him. And I want you to know—what 
you're up against! And to prepare you for the contest with 
ny lovely Aunt Mattie—my really lovely Aunt Mattie!” 

[Continued on page 36] 
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Why [’m Glad I Married 


ARL went away today—to stay. 

Of all the times I have packed 

his things and helped him get off, 

this was somehow the calmest, 

although this time I was realiz- 

ing with the most sickening pain them. 

the bitter finality of his going. I shed no 

tears, and there was scarcely a quaver in 

my voice as I said, “Good-by, Boy, and I 
hope you find great happiness.” 

“You're a wonder,” he said, gripping my 
hands “I never realized before how big 
and fine you really are, and I want you 
to know, always, that I think so. I’m just as sorry as I can 
be for all the sorrow I've brought you; and my only hope 
is that some day, after the pain of this is over, you'll be 
able to look back, remember the happy times we've had 
together, and think that after all it was worth while.” 

So that’s what I’m doing tonight—remembering the 
happy times we've had together, my husband and I, look- 
ing back over our fourteen years together, this first night 
after he has left me to go to another woman 

The pain of it isn’t all over yet. I doubt if it ever will 
be. But already I know that I am not sorry I married 
Carl, not sorry I had our two children and all the other ex 
periences of housekeeping and home-making. If I had my 
life to live over again, even though I knew it would all end 
this way, I think I should do it again. Yes, I know I 
should, if the suffering I have known during my married 
life were the only way to win the happiness I have had and 
the happiness I still have 

For I won't consider either our home or my life “wrecked 
by the other woman,” as the sensational papers would put 
it—as they probably will when my divorce proceedings are 
made public. Our home must still be cheerful and home 
like, with its books and pictures and music inside, the lovely 
garden outside, and all the fun and love and companionship 


that a real home makes possible. There will be for all of 
us for a long time, possibly always, a sad consciousness that 
one whom we loved is missing from the circle. But we 


won't admit that our home is “wrecked 


> I look back, I can see that almost from the first our 
A marriage was a mistake and a failure Perhaps the 
reason that I have not crumpled up under the weight 

yf this thing is that in ne dim way I have always expected 








ne such débacle as this 

Almost from the first Carl disappointed all my hopes of 
him, although when he first came into my life he seemed in 
ill ways the realiza of my young dreams of happiness 
Perhaps I might have learned many things about his char- 

ter and temperan if I had known him longer before 
marrying him. But vacillating and procrastinating as he is 

ull other things, Carl's love-making tactics are whirlwind 

Of course, like all lovers, we had solemnly confessed all 
our faults to each other and issued fearful warnings. But I 

pI poor ( was as much surprised to encounter my 
faults, of which I had duly warned him, as I was to meet 
his, which he had taken pains to point out in advance 

For instance, when I had told Carl that I knew I should 
idore housekeeping, because I had always taken care of my 
own room, and he laughingly replied that if I were neat I 
hould find him a terribl il, as he habitually hung his 
clothes uy floor, and never re bered where he had 
put anything, r of us ever dreamed that my love of 
neatnes t on his nerves, as his forgetful 
I ur certainly got on mine 

His habit of abandoning half-finished 
work d spent his first enthusiasm and for 
whict ( t interest, was a more fundamental 
and serious fault; for a creative artist who has no private 


fortune cannot expect to make a living for even himself, to 
say nothing of a little family, just by dreaming fine dreams 
His work must be finished and sold before he receives the 
money to pay the landlor le grocer and the milkman 


say this? 


By a Woman Whose Marriage Was a Tragedy 


ARRY again? Never.” Haven't you heard wives and husbands 
The matrimonial misadventure has been too much for 
Is it better to have wed and wept than never to have wed at 
all? The woman who wrote this story, the second in our series on 
the pros and cons of marriage, thinks so. 
world calls an unhappy marriage. 


Carl told me frankly enough, during the early days of 
our engagement, that he had never bothered to make as 
much money as he could, and that, as he was “turrible 
lazy,” he needed the inspiration of our love in order to make 
him get the best work out of himself. Of course I had then 
no doubts as to my ability to supply him with inspiration 
and to spare 

I know now that I never did really inspire Carl; I petted 
him and admired him, which he greatly enjoyed, and during 
our courtship he called that “inspiration.” He even wrote 
several pretty little poems about it. But after we were 
married, all my petting and all my admiration were not 
enough to make him work more than was absolutely neces- 
sary in order to scrimp along and maintain life at all. 


KNOW that much of the unhappiness of my married life 

would have been obviated if we had had a comfortable 

income. From the start we had to pinch constantly, 
and we didn’t either of us find pinching particularly stimu- 
lating. We found, in fact, that the very things which we 
had decided, during our betrothal, were vital, like music and 
books and good plays and “a few really good pictures” and 
interesting friendships, all presupposed at least a little mar- 
gin of money over the bare necessities of life. 

I have this to console myself with, now that Carl has 
gone: I never reproached him for our meager income, nor 
nagged him to work harder and earn more. I was as thrifty 
and wise as I knew how to be in running our little house. 

But after a while I began to have a discouraged con- 
sciousness of tugging along alone with the home and the 
bills and the two babies, who had both arrived by the time 
we had been married four years. And I went through a 
phase of marriage which many wives know, a period of feel- 
ing abused, of wishing I were dead, or single, or a Fiji 
Islander or something equally care-free and desirable. 

The struggle of trying to keep two babies fed and clean, 
a house tidy, the washing and ironing up, the meals prompt 
and attractive, and the mending done; of entertaining the 
friends we cared for and trying to keep up a little with re- 
views of the books and music and plays that our friends 
were talking about, proved, for several years, almost too 
much for my rapidly declining courage. I “carried on,” as 
the British war phrase goes, but without joy, except what 
delight I found in the babies, who were always, even in my 
most depressed days, miracles of never-ceasing wonder to 
me. But home, which I had meant always to be a haven of 
happiness and brightness and hospitality, grew to mean 
merely a place that always needed to be cleaned up, and 
that badly needed some decent furniture and fresh cretonne. 

I don’t think I should have blamed Carl if he had sought 
interest in some other woman in those days. As I look back 
now I hate that dreary, discouraged, back-achey creature 
that I was then. She let life and poverty and shabbiness, 
hard work and monotony and discouragement, conquer her 
spirit. I can’t see why Carl didn’t look about for a fresh 
interest in those days! 

I believe the reason that he did not was that he never 
has been so much interested in other people, their moods, 
thoughts, plans and troubles, as in himself and his own 
affairs, his own moods, plans and reactions. Other people 
and how they feel, haven’t ever mattered very much to Carl. 
So I realize now that the reason he didn’t find me horribly 


She has had what the 
Read the record set down here, and 
tell us what you think of the lesson she drew from it 


depressing during those years was that he 
didn’t really know I was depressed. He 
wasn’t brutally, overbearingly selfish, ever. 
But he is by nature self-centered, intro- 
spective, indifferent to others except as they 
please and intrigue him. 

I wasn’t especially intriguing after a 
while, I know, but I didn’t actively dis- 
please him, and so long as the home was 
fairly comfortable and the babies slept well 
evenings and nights, why, he felt that I 
was welcome to indulge in any sort of 
mood I liked! 

Then I learned that I could make money by doing some 
work which had always interested me, but which I had 
never dreamed of doing myself. Never mind whether it’s 
insurance or painting magazine covers or selling suburban 
real estate or decorating lamp-shades for the idle rich. It 
is respectable, even rather distinguished work. And I could 
keep track of the children and still do ‘it. 

There came better days for us. We began to buy, with 
monthly payments, a modest but charming little home in a 
desirable suburb. We could afford for the house a few of 
the pictures and books and Oriental rugs we had wanted. 
We could dress better, and afford some help; best of all, 
we could know that the next month’s bills would be paid 
promptly, without worrying. 

It wasn’t a fortune that we now had. I never made any- 
thing like a sensational success. It has taken over five 
years of very hard work for me to arrive at my present 
income of about $5,000 a year: but that gradually increas- 
ing income, added to what Carl made from his work, spelled 
the difference between anxious poverty and mental comfort. 

People said we had an ideal home, that we were an ideal 
family. Life was rosy, as we had planned it should be, way 
back in those betrothal days of dreams and hopes. 

Then, nearly a year ago, I learned of the other woman. 

She is not a common type. She is charming and cul- 
tured and clever. Pretty, too, according to the little photo- 
graph I found in Carl’s coat when I was emptying the 
pockets to press his suit one evening. 

Carl told me all about her—reluctantly, a little sheepishly 
at first, but waxing into voluble enthusiasm as I listened 
sympathetically, without upbraiding him 

“Honestly, you’d like her awfully, I know. She’s rather 
your type,” he assured me earnestly. “Practical, you know, 
but clever. She’s dark and pretty like you, too.” 

He might have been a love-sick boy telling his mother 
about his first sweetheart, so artless and confiding was he. 





O need to go over all the sighs and tears and long ear- 
nest talks, long sleepless nights, of these last months. 
Twice he has tried to give her up, and made, honestly, 

I believe, every effort to keep away from her. Once, last 
summer, he went away for several months, trying to settle 
the thing in his own mind, begging me not to divorce him— 
just yet 

I shall never know just how earnest his own efforts to 
cut off his relations with her really were, nor how eagerly 
she pursued him, refusing to be cut off. I only know that 
for nearly a year I have stood ready to forgive his dis- 
loyalty, to reinstate him in his old place in my heart. I 
only know that even now, if I heard his key in the lock and 
he should come in and say, “I’ve come back to you,” I 
sho ald be glad. 

But now he has gone, for the second time, quite deliber- 
ately, because he feels that life without her is impossible. 

“She needs me more than you do,” he has explained very 
carvfully. “She is older than you, but not so strong nor 
self-reliant. She can’t earn money the way you can. And 
then, she is lonely without me. You have the children, and 
you’re such pals with them that you don’t need me so much.” 

So he has gone. 

Would he have remained always faithful, I wonder, if I 


[Continued on page 56] 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON 


He wanted to marry her, but he was afraid she was a clinging vine 


ARY PARKE tasted her coffee; leaned 
back, luxuriously. “Perfect!” she said 
“My dear Steve, I can’t get used to 


your dinners! It’s immoral for a man 


to be able to do such things so well!” 

“I’m hanged if I see why,” said Gra 

ham. “You're just being bound by traditions, Mary 
This is supposed to be a woman's game It’s the thing 


for a man to be helpless when it comes to taking care of 
himself. Is that any reason why I shouldn't live comfortably ? 

“No,” she said, and smiled 

“Well, then? You've given me better dinners than this 
a hundred times. But you’re more successful than I am—I 
expect you make more money than I do. But you don't 
feel that because you make money that’s any reason why you 
shouldn’t be a good cook, do you?” 

“No,” she repeated, and smiled again. 
amused, half challenging 

“I suppose it arouses my maternal instinct,” she said 
“T accept it in theory. It’s seeing you at it that upsets me 
cooking and stacking dishes. It makes me want toc take 
care of you! Oh, laugh at me if you like! But—I’m glad 
I’m five years older than you. I’m glad we know each other 
the way we do . I'm dead tired, Steve—and it 
frightens me to feel like this 

He was puzzled now 

“You can’t understand—you couldn’t!” she said, rather 
wistfully. “It isn’t easy to explain. But—here I am. I've 
made haven't just done well for a woman—l've 
nade absolutely, regardless of sex I'm going to 
Europe tomorrow. It’s supposed to be a business trip—but 
I'll be busy about one week out of the three months. It’s really 
a vacation. And—I know, this minute, why women who've 
done as well as I, have thrown it 
all up to marry. I don’t know—I 
suppose we're trying to fulfil the } 
destiny we believe is ours. . . . This 
isn’t personal,” she cried. “It’s not 
you who make me feel this way, 
Steve! I suppose it’s just—life.” 

“That’s it,” he said He leaned 
across the table; held her hand for 
amoment. “It’s rotten, Mary. It’ll 
take a few more generations to kill 
off the inhibitions women like you 
have to fight when you want to 
play the game as you have.” 

“T suppose so. But—Steve, it’s 
not just our inhibitions. It’s men, 
too—the men who want to marry 
us, and that we'd give everything 
except the souls they ask us for to 
marry! If there were more men 
like you, it would be easy enough 
A woman can marry a man of 
your sort and still be some one her 
self.” 

“Hope so,” he said. “Lord, 
Mary—why don’t men see it? A 
chap marries, you know, and be 
fore long he’s bored, and the dew 
is off the rose, and all. Nothing to 
talk about. They can’t keep it up 
just on his stuff, even if she’s in- 
terested, and understands. They 
need new material—and they can’t 
get it, the way most people live 
But if she wants to do something, 
he brays about the home and how 
he can support his wife, thank 
God! And that’s the chap that 
gets into some cheap intrigue—pes- 
ters his stenographer into having 
lunch with him a few times, may- 
be—that sort of thing.” 

“I’ve seen it,” said Mary, her 
lips tight 

“T'll bet you haven't under- 
stood it, though—not quite,” he 
said. “You feel like kicking a chap 
like that, especially if his wife’s a 
fine, sweet woman—and she usually 
is. People call him a rotter. But, 
hang it, he isn’t. He’s just trying 
to fill up his life. It’s his own fool 
fault that it isn’t filled at home— 
but you feel sorry for him, just the 
same, don’t you?” 

“You're thinking of him as a 
victim, too—of a system—?” 

“More or less yes ‘s 

“IT wonder how you'll handle it, 

yourself?” she said. “You'll be 
marrying before long, Steve Oh, 
I know—but you're over that 
Some girl will come along, and 
you'll fall in love. Suppose she’s a 
clinging vine—a baby, that wants 
to hold on to you ," 

“IT hope she won't be,” he said, 
gravely. “I should think she’d have 
to be a lot like you, Mary. You've 
spoiled me for most women.” 

She shook her head. 
won't care what she’s like. 
never do, Steve. 
love e 

They were quiet for a time 
Then she stirred. “Take me home, 
won't you, Steve?” she said. “I’ve 
still some packing to do. But we 
might water the flowers first—” 

They went out into the tiny 
yard that had, by virtue of the 
flowers, become a garden. “I wish 
I could be here when the larkspur \ 
and the hollyhocks are in bloom!” - 
said Mary. “You were in luck to 
get this place, Steve.” 


His look was half 


good I 
good 


“You 
People 
They just fall in 


“I NEVER WANTED TO MARRY YOU UNTIL I KNEW YOU WERE LIKE 
AND THAT’S DIFFERENT. 


By William Almon Wolff 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES CRANK 


“IT certainly was! The Barrons weren't going away until 
they began worrying about the youngster. Their two floors 
suit me. Imogene comes every morning to sweep and wash 
dishes and do all the messy things. And I can eat when I 
please I'll get twice as much work done here as I could 
anywhere else. And Frobert’s after me. He thinks the new 
play has a good chance.” 

“I hope so, Steve. Don’t let them open till I’m home. I 
couldn’t bear to miss the first night.” She glanced upward 
“No one home on the top floor?” 

He, too, looked up at the dark windows. “It’s empty, 
thank Heaven!” he said. “The Carberrys are away, too.” 

After they had finished with the garden, he walked up to 
Washington Square with her, and they rode up-town on a 
bus. He said good-by at her door; she hated farewells at 
the pier 


walked down Macdougal street 
Some of the people he knew exclaimed at the need of 
walking through that quarter to reach his dwelling 
But he liked his Italian neighbors and their dogs, and the 
ubiquitous cats; the jolly children; the teeming life 
As he turned the corner into his street, a breeze from the 
river a few blocks distant, met him; he took off his hat to 
welcome it. The little row of old brick houses delighted 
him. They had been remodeled; reclaimed for the use of 


E smiled, later, as he 
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I’D HATE IT IF YOU WERE LIKE MOST OI 


THIS,” HE SAID 
THE WIVES I KNOW” [Continued on page 52] 


small families; of people with children, who appre 
ciated the wide, safe street and the little back garden 
Geographically this was Greenwich Village; emo 
tionally it was not 

Graham knew he would miss Mary 
he was reconciled to a lonely summer; had chosen it 
indeed, for his work. Most of his friends were out of 
town, but he was glad of that. For a week everything went 
beautifully ; he made astonishing progress with his play. But 
then there came a day when he ran dry. He 


Parke But 


grinned, mad 
no attempt to struggle, packed a bag and went away. ‘Thr 
days of golf, three nights of bridge served his purpose. He 
came back with enthusiasm renewed 

Something about the house struck him as odd as he paid 
his cabman. He looked up, frowning. And then he realized 
that on the top floor curtains were blowing out from open 
windows. He swore; then grinned. After all, the Carberrys 
had a right to come back to their own apartment! But 
when he saw the letter-box he whistled. For the familiar box 
bore two strange names: Kathleen Perry, Frances Dumont 

He was indignant. Hang it—he didn’t want two girls in 
the house. Still, there was nothing he could do. He went 
up, tentatively, to reconnoiter, but no one was ai home on 
the top floor. Vaguely uneasy, oppressed by forebodings ot 
discomfort, he went back to his own quarters 

He didn’t hear the front door open that evening; he wa 
hard at work when a knock at his own door roused him. He 
opened it, and saw two girls. One was pretty; one was not 

“Oh!” said the pretty one. “I’m afraid we've interrupted 
you, Mr. Graham 

“Not at all—not at all 

“We've taken Mrs 
mer,” said the 


He waited 

Carberry’s apartment for the sum 
plain one, “and we've been waiting for you 
to come back We didn’t know 
what to do with our rubbish, and 
there’s been no hot water—” 

i “Oh—yes—I'm sorry! The gas 
{ heater’s downstairs—in my kitchen 
I'd have left the key if I'd known 
you were moving in.” 

The girls looked at each other, 
ind Graham took the oppor 
tunity to inspect them. Yes, one 
of them was quite unusually 
pretty. She had reddish brown 
hair and gray eyes and a creamy 
skin. Graham had become a skeptic 
about complexions, but this one 
looked real—pretty real. As for 
the other girl, he made up his mind 
at once, most unfairly, but accu 
rately enough, that she wasn’t go 
ing to count, much. Not because 
she wasn’t pretty, but just—well, 
just because she wouldn't He 
wondered which was Perry, which 
Dumont a 

“Mrs. Carberry said the people 
downstairs took care of the hot 
water and the—the things that 
have to be carried out—” said the 
pretty one 

Graham started. 
he was a janitor? 

“We—we've been 
prised—and put out 

“Good Lord!” said Graham 
“This isn’t my place, you know! I 
just rented part of the house! I 
didn’t undertake to be a janitor—” 

“If you took Mr. Barron's 
house you naturally assumed his 
obligations,” said the plain girl, 
severely. “We shall expect you to 
furnish us with hot water and to 
see that the—the garbage is car 
ried out!” 


Did they think 


rather © sur 


ND the sidewalk in front of the 
house is a disgrace!” said the 
other. “It hasn’t been swept 

or washed for days—” 

Graham was past speech. And 
then, just as he was trying to think 
of something quite devastating to 
say, they all laughed 

“We'll have to draw up a peace 
treaty of some sort,” he said. “It 
looks to me as if our respective 
landlords had put one over on us 
Anyway, I'll come up and 
things over in a minute or two 
After all, there’s always Imogene.’ 
They looked curious. “The colored 
lady who comes in every morning 
he added 

He was busy with his dinner 
for a time; it was half an hour be 
fore he followed them upstairs. The 
pretty one let him in. “Oh—thank 
you—” she said “I’m Kathleen 
Perry, Mr. Graham. And it’s Miss 
Dumont who’s in the kitchen 

She was. She was struggling 
with pork and beans irom a can 
A coffee-pot had boiled over and 
put out the gas, and some of if 
contents, a thick and muddy fluid, 
had been poured into a cup. Some 
butter that hadn’t enjoyed associa 
tion with ice for some time, swam 
in a saucer. Graham tried to r 
member that he was a janitor and 
1 gentleman, and that these thing 
were not his business. But the 
eflort was too great 

“This—this isn’t your dinner? 
} 


he said 


look 


I JUST LOVED YO 
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the little Chinese Chow 





1 on the man’s window 
oked abroad. Kwa Tsu 
1 papier-maché dog, with 
round eyes i painted bla K 
painted mile ind a red 
ow blanket painted on hi 
t he seemed to enjoy the 
At least, if the smile 
hi marth up 
turned mustachios might 
be any indication 
The prospect wa really 
pleasing. A glimpse of the 
harbor, under the last sun 
of a September afternoon, 
i flashed its liquid turquoise 
between the grim brick 
buildir Puffy clouds 
lazied out to sea. Far gulls 
| 1 with gleams of 
white pinior And in a wv Vv, a the wa 1 girl sat 
ewins 
Kwa Tsu’s master \ writ i book. Writing it on a 
typewrit with the 1 of 1 h pipe-smoke and a good 
many glances out tl window, doubtless for inspiration 
He had thick hair, tou 1 shot through with a bit of 
gr His flannel shirt wa 1 mending, and the knot of his 
tie betraved a carels na Hi work-table wa careless 
t Clippin ind pap | about fanuscript had 
lite intermixed with pipe f Everything, not ex 
cludir the bookca i I t ooked “like chaos and 
old night But the work w lily going forward 
Kwa Tsu smiled at tl irl ross the way He smiled 
it everythin His smile 1 been manufactured, long ago, 
in Canton. It w in’t cc whatever happened 
Kwa Tsu’s ma r n t i he lodked out the 
vindow rl rl iled t < and nodded comprehension 
the in held up another pa of his story When this 
stor ‘ juite dor he was to be married. The match, 
people said, was brilliant. His fri ill congratulated him 
The needle of the girl act the way paused a moment 
then f work agall Or more her dark-haired head 
bent ver t China-silk cami k that had perhaps 
come from Canton, t Her brown eyes, a little tired 
lied the fine embroi For vas fashioning a won 
of lingerie, part of the tr eau that had been 
er to make for tl “ lit f some rich girl on 
t Hi 
The man went on writi his book Kwa Tsu con 
t t s I Ar t I InKIn t a dazzk 
ot 1 i ew vs of the building across the way 
After a w n re hted his pipe once 
leaned back and pondered. The girl was no longer 
vork She w away her things for the night 
The man could I irk 1 bent over a table-drawer, 
ir l to it ssors, thread, what-not 
I ‘ I 
Kw I ‘ H ot know But his 
\W k r 
{ \ 1 \ these three weeks 
r work \ in be the harm ?” 
Kwa T n smile-language. “You've 
i GOOD NIGHT sign for her, these ten 
been putti p a GOOD MORNING 
N 
1 i t of mone oD 
I | " Kwa Tsu assured 
k a sheet of wrapping-paper, dipped his 
Ink ttle—alter t inner of men 
WHO ARE YO 
H li , t n, in | f the usual GOOD 
NIGHT 
Kwa 1 her iding the new 
n, with t \ W a iit in the suniight 
; Kwa T i t ticed t she | hair wit! 
t l ely done p The 
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Looking out of the window is dangerous business for a young 


Jemet morterew Sade 


MOMENT, THEN FELL TO WORK AGAIN. HER BROWN 


WONDER WHO SHE IS?” THOUGHT THE MAN 


girl smiled enigmatically, took a suit-box cover, and with a 
big blue marking crayon wrote one word: GUESS! 

Leaving that one word for all answer, she vanished 
Kwa Tsu and his master remained alone in the September 


evening. The man sat himself down at his piano, which 
had once—ever so long ago—been new, and smoked his pipe 
and made some music. That is, he tried to. Kwa Tsu, at 


any rate, enjoyed it An easy lad to suit, this Kwa 

They both guessed who the girl might be, but nothing 
came of it And Kwa Tsu stood thinking all night long, in 
the window that looked across the way 


II 

MORNING brought the man a surprise, and Kwa Tsu 
a sweetheart. For a messenger delivered a box at the man’s 
rooms; and this box, being duly opened, disclosed a por 
celain poodle of Oriental countenance, with a bushy tail and 
a splendid red bow on its neck. A note, accompanying, said 

O-Hana-San, from far Japan, 
Comes to a Chow and a Writer-man 
Long at your side may she safely stay, 
ind gaze at 

The Girl Across the Way! 

The man introduced O-Hana-San to Kwa Tsu, who re 
ceived her with a salaam. Then the man set her besick 
Kwa, on the window-sash; and there, presently, the girl 
saw them together 

That day, the needle worked more busily than ever; *he 
typewriter clattered faster than usual And the sun shone 
and the sea sparkled 

THEY'RE ENGAGED! That was the man’s sign, when 
it came time to leave off work. He put it up in the window, 
near the two loving Oriental dogs 

CONGRATULATIONS! the girl answered 

But though the man put up again, Who Are You? he 
got no reply. Not even a Guess! Nothing but a shake of 
the head. So he understood that he was not to know. And 
night came on, once more 

“She’s clever,” thought Kwa Tsu’s master, while Kwa 
ind O-Hana-San remained beside each other in the window 


overlooking the glimpse of sea. The man sat and smoked 
and pondered. Loneliness fingered its way toward him out 
of the graying corners “She’s clever. She’s got 


wits. She works hard, but she hasn’t let hard work sour 
her I wonder whom she’s sewing for, and what she’s 
sewing with such care? And who she is—and what?” 

Kwa Tsu kept silent, deep in admiration of the little 


white, curly O-Hana-San with the big brown eyes 


HE’S got a proper sense of humor, too,” thought the 

man; and wished that Helen, whom he was going to 

marry, likewise had a sense of humor. “Of course 
Helen’s a very beautiful girl, and that’s much And she’s 
got a barrel or two of money, and that’s something. And 
I suppose she likes me, in a way—wants to be the wife of a 
man who writes books, and all that. And I’m in honor 
bound to go through with it. But—well—” 

Kwa only looked at O-Hana-San 

“Come,” said the man, “we've got to do our duty!” 

So he dressed himself in his best, which was passably 
good, and walked out to call on Helen; and they sat on 
the porch of the big house on the Hill, which was chilly 
They talked of ships and shoes and sealing-wax; and after 
that, of Einstein and the solar system and enzymes, none of 
which interested Helen in the least 

For she was fretting because some of her sewing was 
late; and because some stupid sewing-girl hadn't finished 
ome things; and because she didn’t like the color of a cer- 
tain evening wrap, after all. . 

So, after a while, he said good night and wandered home 
hrough the autumnal evening of the streets. He regained 
his rooms, up all those flights of stairs, feeling vaguely un- 
ippy 

His homeward way had skirted the fringes of the Park 
There he had picked some goldenrod and wild asters. He 
put these flowers in water and stood them in the window 
near the little engaged couple from the Orient 

We're not very happy, are we, old man?” he asked 
Kwa Tsu. “When our novel’s quite done, which will be in 


THE GIRL ACROSS 


By George Allan England 


a few weeks, we're going to marry a very beautiful girl 
with lots of money and position; and it’s quite the honor- 
ible thing to do, after everybody’s accepted us as fiancés 
But somehow or other—well, we're not very happy!” And 
he smoked a large pipe and went to bed, and thought about 
the girl who sewed in the window across the way 

Next morning, before the girl appeared in her window, 
he opened a box of curios and oddments and took out Chin 
Kong, who was Kwa Tsu’s brother, and packed Chin Kong 
off with a note to the sewing-girl. The messenger-boy was 
bidden to carry the parcel to suc h-and-such a floor of the 
building across the way, to deliver it at such-and-such a 
room. For what the girl’s name might be, Kwa’s master 
had not learned 

Being privileged to know everything about this whole 
affair, we can read the note 

Dear Lady Across the Way: 

O-Hana-San, the Honorable Flower, makes me _ very 
happy. I send you my brother, Chin Kong, to stand on 
your window-sash and to bear you news of us. For the gift 
of a bride-to-be, I give my Arigato—which, in Japanese, 
means Thank you! 


Your grateful 


Kwa Tsu 
K ‘Kwa master knew she received the parcel, and so did 


Kwa; because presently the sewing-girl disappeared 

and came back to the window and set Chin Kong up 
on her window-sash. She stuck a sprig of goldenrod in his 
left ear and one of wild aster in his right. Which proved 
that she, too, must have been walking in the Park. Smiles 
ugain crossed the way, and the writer of books crowned 
Kwa Tsu with a spray of goldenrod and asters, mixed. 

All day long, while the man wrote his book and the girl 
sewed for the wedding of someone more favored of for- 
tune than she, Kwa Tsu and Chin Kong watched each 
other across the w Ly 

For three days after, no girl appeared at the other win- 
dow, no Chin Kong on that other sash. The writer felt 
lonely. Not even another call on Helen relieved the feeling 

“IT wonder what’s the matter with our little lady?” he 
asked Kwa Tsu, setting him on the writing-table, amid a 
litter of manuscript. “And I wonder what’s the matter with 
us, oldchap? We've got everything that anybody at all 
reasonable ought to want See b 2 

Kwa Tsu’s look answered, but only the man could un- 
derstand it. So he put Kwa back again, beside little O-Hana 
from Yokohama, or Nagoya, or wherever. And then he 
wrote a letter, and dispatched it to room so-and-so, in the 
building across the way 

Dear Brother Chin Kong: 

I haven't seen you at the honorable window in three 
days, and your honorable new mistress has vanished, too 
What does this mean? I hope she hasn’t been sewing too 
hard, and got herself ill 

Here, a wedding impends. I am soon to marry O-Hana- 
San. Watch for this great event, and tell me your mistress 
is not ill. Sayonara—good-hy—from 

Your faithful brother, 
Kwa Tsu 

Another day brought the girl and Chin Kong back to the 
window across the way. The girl looked a little pale, as if 
she were over-tired. . . . Then came a sign: WAIT 
FOR TROUSSEAU! 

“Ah-ha!” said the man. “The plot thickens!” He won- 
dered if, some day, he mightn’t make a story out of all this 

That afternoon he was summoned to New York, to 
straighten out a kink in his novel. He put up a sign: GO 
ING TO NEW YORK. Then he realized that he had told 
the girl across the way before he had told Helen. He phoned 
Helen, and got scolded for having to miss the Colonial Club 
Ball. Business? Oh, figs for business, according to Helen 
The man realized she could not understand 

When he got back from New York, which same is a 
place of torment and editorial inquisition for out-of-town 
writers, this letter was waiting in his room: 

Dear Kwa Tsu: 

I wish I might slip into your master’s waistcoat pocket 
and go with him on some of these wonder-trips. That would 
be happiness, indeed. Mistress and I miss him. 

You ask if Mistress works hard. Yes, she has to. But 
she is blessed with good health, and soon she'll reach one 
of the goals ske’s striving for—one that may lead to others 

Mistress has seen Master sewing. She advises him to get 
a thimble It isn’t right to push the needle through by 
pressing it against a coat-button, and drawing out such a 
very long thread. Nor is it correct to pull the needle out, 
when it sticks, by gripping it in the teeth. Mistress will 
gladly do his sewing for him, but how can that be, when 
Convention and Propriety stand in the way? 

Watch O-Hana-San well. I fear she’s a flirt. Mistress 
and I are going into the Wild Woods, over the week-end, to 
gather partridgeberries and other jewels from Mother Na- 
ture’s necklace. 


Adios, honorable brother! 
Chin Kong 


Ill 


THIS letter helped Kwa’s master. He sat down in the 
confusion of the room of much writing and read it a couple 
of times. Then he read it again and pondered. “I like it!” 
said he, blowing smoke 

He needed encouragement. Matters and things had 
bothered. in New York, and the man was tired. He felt 
blue. Changes had to be made in the novel. Rain was fall- 
ing—cold, gray, autumnal rain—and when he had called up 
Helen, she had reproved him for not having written her often 
enough. Also, she had been fretful about the stupid sewing- 
girl who had been delaying her trousseau. The changes in 
the novel would delay the wedding, and it was just horrid 

“Not,” pondered the man, “because the changes mean 
more work for me, but because she doesn’t want people to 
talk about the delay. Any upset in her plans is a vital 
grievance to her, isn’t it, old chap?” 
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man engaged to marry a rich girl; he may meet the devastating eyes of 


THE WAY 


Illustrated by James Montgomery 


Kwa Tsu only smiled. He didn’t care much. He 
had a sweetheart who never scolded him. After a while, 
Kwa’s master smiled too. The little Chow dog’s smile 
was contagious. And another letter from Chin Kong, in 
his morrow’s mail, also helped him. 

Dear Kwa Tsu: 

Mistress and I are lonely today. I have been kept in 
a table-drawer so I shouldn’t risk falling and getting 
broken, while your master was away. You see, I’m not 
like you, Kwa. You're papier-maché, but I’m porcelain, 
and very brittle, like O-Hana-San. I have to avoid shocks 

We were disappointed, Sunday. It rained and we 
couldn’t go to the Wild Woods. But Monday afternoon 
we went, and some last tag-ends of misty sunshine let us 
find berries and asters and a four-leaf clover. I'll send 
some berries and flowers for the honorable O-Hana-San. 
The four-leaf clover is for your master, alone. Make a 
wreath for O-Hana. Now is the heyday of your court- 
ship. Soon the realities of life will dawn for you 
“Gather ye rosebuds z 

Ever, 
Chin Kong. 


out through the rain, across at the other window 

There he saw the girl sewing, ever steadily sewing. 
She nodded and showed him a pasteboard box, neatly 
wrapped. He nodded back, with comprehension. As he 
sat down at his typewriter .aain, he felt that he was 
truly home. The smile of the girl across the \ uy had 
somehow warmed his heart, which Helen’s voice over the 
wire had chilled. 

So he wrote a letter for Kwa Tsu, and the letter was: 

Dear Chin Kong, my Porcelain Brother: 

Your honorable letter to paw, and I hasten to answer. 

Master has put me back in the window, so we can watch 
each other from afar. I think your mistress is charming. 
Not even the fact that my eyes are only painted on papier- 
maché can blind me to that fact 

I am not without my troubles, too. The Hon. O-Hana- 
San is turning out to be something of a vamp. I am not at 
all sure, my dear Kiodai—which is to say, Brother—that I 
shall be able to hold her variable affections. I have rich 
rivals. Here in this room, there is a Mr. Bronze Elephant, 
from India; and also a Mr. Ivory Elephant, from Ceylon. 
O-Hana has been making eyes at them both. Woe is me! 
Heavy, indeed, is the Oriental heart of 

Your anxious 
Kwa Tsu. 

That afternoon, a messenger brought the neatly-wrapped 
pasteboard box, addressed to the Hon. O-Hana-San, in care 
of the man who wrote books. The box contained wild as 
ters, a clover with four magic leaves, a packet in tissue- 
paper and a note, written to both O-Hana and Kwa Tsu. 

Dear Honorable Two: 

I am glad your master is back again. Very patiently we 
have been waiting to see him at work, as aforetime. We wish 
him great luck and Godspeed with his book, for after that is 
done, maybe happiness awaits him. 

Mistress, too, is working, and will have to go on with it a 
while longer. But she hopes some day the scene may change, 
and a bright star shine in the sky for her. 

At times, she wonders why Master appears sad, tired and 
lonely. Lonely he should never be. Loneliness is a woman's 
inheritance, only. Man can come and go as he pleases 
But who—save a little dog like me—knows the limitations 
that surround woman? 

Dear Brother, I am sorry to learn of the Hon. O-Hana- 
San’s fickleness and her flirtations. Good O-Hana, I beg you 
to reform. Cling to your True Love; else some day you may 
discover, all too late, that there be many things—including 
happiness—which money cannot buy. 

Please, dear O-Hana-San, deck your window with the 
flowers, for your approaching nuptials. These flowers come 
from the Wild Woods, which lie near Dreamland and not far 
from Fairyland—if you know just the right path and every 
turning to take—and it’s there that perhaps Master and 
Mistress may sometimes find each other in dreams, even 
though never at all in reality, so long as life endures. 

Mistress begs you, O-Hana-San, to take also the little 
gift of wedding-vestments. Sometimes think of her who 
made them. Mistress worked on the veil till midnight, after 
her other work could be put aside. We know the wedding 
will be brilliant—is it to be a church wedding? And may 
I hear some of the music? Mistress, too, loves music and danc- 
ing, almost as much as she loves the Wild Woods by the sea 

And so, Honorable Twain, au revoir and blessings from 

Chin Kong 

Kwa Tsu’s master sat brooding a while over this letter 
His heart grew warmer still 

“Kwa Tsu,” said he, “Chin Kong is very clever. And I 
am a fool!” Then he undid the paper that contained the 
Honorable O-Hana-San’s trousseau. 

“Great Scott!” he ejaculated, laying out the things on the 
litter of his desk. “This—why, this is Art!’’* 

The trousseau was Art, indeed, with a capital A. 

Item: A wedding-gown of white corded silk, beautifully 
wrought. 

Item: A veil of illusion, gathered into a little cap, with a 
tiny wreath of green and white silk orange-blossoms. 

Item: A string of pearl-like beads, on a white silk ribbon. 

“Well, by Jove!” exclaimed Kwa’s master. With amaze- 
ment he studied this display of nuptial finery. He lighted 
his pipe again; and for a while he sat and turned these 
things over in his hands. “Well, by Jove!” 

After a while he printed a sign, and held it up at the rain- 
washed window: BRIDE SENDS INFINITE THANKS. 
WEDDING SOON! 

The girl across the way looked up from her needle and 
smiled. Kwa’s master saw the very white line of her teeth 
and the profusion of her hair; and a sense of emptiness and 
loneliness came upon him. But he decked Kwa Tsu and 
O-Hana-San with flowers, and put some, too, in water, and 
set these on the window-sash. 


K WA TSU’S master went to the window and looked 


Flagg 


HE LOOKED OUT THROUGH THE RAIN, ACROSS AT THE OTHER WINDOW. THERE HE SAW THE GIRL. 
WARMED HIS HEART, WHICH.HELEN’S YOICE OVER THE WIRE HAD CHILLED 


Then be brought his phonograph, opened the window 
defying rain—and played the Berceuse of Jocelyn. The girl’s 
window went up, too; and as she sewed, she listened. Kwa’s 
master saw her smile. He played some Grieg, and a little 
Czerny, all of which she approved. And after he was back 
at work on the novel again, a once-in-a-while glance across 
the way showed him the girl was still gently smiling, as with 
a reminiscence half-bitter and half-sweet. 

That evening, Kwa’s master went to call on Helen, and 
listened to many complainings about how slowly the novel 
was going on and what inexcusable delays there’d been in the 
trousseau. 

“That stupid sewing-girl!” said she. “Taking time off, 
just now; at least, I suppose that’s what she’s been up to. 
People of that class ought to understand they can’t quit 
work just whenever they want to!” 

“T—I suppose they’re human,” ventured Kwa’s master 
“Perhaps they need a rest, once in a while, just as you do 
from bridge and dancing and all that.” 

“Tf you think you're witty, you’re mistaken!” she snapped 
back. “And please don’t institute any comparisons between 
a sewing-girl and me!” 

“Certainly not,” answered Kwa’s master. “The difference 
is toé great.” His mouth looked odd. 

Kwa’s master was glad when he could get back to his 
rooms. There was a light showing, through the rainy night, 
in the room across the way. “I’m not going to be very 
happy, Honorable Kwa Tsu,” he told the little Chow—‘and 
you, who are going to be married so soon, ought to know it 
Lock out, Kwa; make no mistake! Life isn’t all roses and 
cream. Are you quite sure the flirtatious O-Hana-San is the 
mate for you?” 

IV 

He wrote that night, this letter: 

Dear Chin Kong: 

If the Hon. O-Hana-San doesn’t elope with either of the 
foreign elephants, the wedding will take place tomorrow 
noon. You're to be best man. Wish me well! Am I achiev- 
ing my aim in life, or is this step a deadly error? Quien 
sabe? Are any of us reaching any goals? Life is a mirage. 
Everything you approach fades out. And your mistress- 
what is her aim? I wonder! 

The trousseau was beautiful, beyond words. O-Hana was 
overcome with joy. The gown, veil and pearls afforded her 
Japanese heart unbounded bliss. She fainted when she saw 
the things, and had to be revived with ammonia and tea, 
pickles, glue and eau de Cologne. We both send you thanks. 

Priez pour nous! 
‘wa Tsu. 


HE wedding took place as planned, on the window-sill 

of Kwa Tsu’s master. A perfect October day lent its 

clear sunshine to the event. The rain was over and 
gone; and a breeze of invigorating tang blustered in, a little 
roughly though good-naturedly, from the harbor. 

The church, fashioned from a sheet of cardboard, ex- 
hibited an imposing facade on the window-sash, with a tall 
steeple, doors that really opened, and stained-glass windows 
of red tissue-paper, through which shone small candles. 

Kwa’s master saw that the girl across the way had put 
an added touch of color at her throat, to celebrate the event 

The participants in the wedding formed an imposing 
array. Besides the two principals, the two elephants attended, 
the Rev. Mr. Barker and four bridesmaids. The Rev. Barker 
was a Clerical-appearing canine from the “Five and Ten.” 
The bridesmaids, hailing from the same place, were four little 
Chow dogs. 

Kwa Tsu wore a black tie. The Hon. O-Hana-San was 
revealed in radiant beauty on the window-sash, where the 
wedding-procession took place. 

The ceremony was impressive. With all candles lighted, the 
phonograph at the window playing Dardanella, and the Rev. 
Mr. Barker waiting in the church door, Kwa took his place. 
O-Hana-San, attended by her maids, moved thither, guided 
at a somewhat uneven pace by the hand of Kwa’s master. 

Without a hitch, the wedding proceeded. Very soon the 
Rev. Mr. Barker announced the Gordian knot tied. O-Hana 
smiled, and so did Kwa. 





HER SMILE 


ALL OVER! Master’s sigt, at the windSw, announced 
the end of the ceremony. The giri @€T@°S the way* clapped 
her white hands by way of felicitation. Then the party 
broke up, the church was taken away, and the window-sash 
became quite empty. No dosabt Kwa Tsu and his bride had 
started on their honeymoon. 

The rest of that day, the girl saw no more of Kwa’s 
master. He had finished a chapter of his book and was giv 
ing himself a few hours off, to walk in the Wild Woods and 
think. He might have played golf with Helen at the Brook 
side Country Club; but he knew Helen would talk clethes 
to him and tell him again how the inconsiderate sewing-girl 
was still delaying the trousseau. Wherefore he chose the 
Wild Woods, near the sea. 

Vv 
OWN sank the sun, far to southward, and dark Novem 
ber days came grayly, and sky and earth began to 
shroud themselves in rain—in snow 

Winter was coming, apace. Whiie grew the streeis; 
white the way between the room of the little sewing-girl and 
that of Kwa Tsu’s master. And the trousseau was 
not yet done. Nor was the novel, either. For the rich girl 
on the Hill had very insistent ideas, and demanded that 
many things be changed; which tired the brown eyes and 
the deft fingers of the girl who sewed for her. Likewise the 
editor proved exacting; and this was a weariness to Kwa 
Tsu’s master. 

But the rich girl’s whims and the editor’s growlings were 
not the only causes of delay. For where happiness is not, work 
goes slowly; and where folk know the last stitch and the last 
word may spell Finis to a friendship wondesfully warm and 
sweet—even though far—then folk do not make haste. 

“This can’t go on forever,” said Kwa Tsu’s master to 
Kwa Tsu, now very much married. Kwa watched the white 
hess and the snow on both window-ledges, and said nothing 
He had his own opinion about love, but he kept it close 
“It’s got to end,” continued the man. “You and the Hon. 
O-Hana have got to be packed away and left; and Helen 
and I have got to go south for the rest of the winter—and 
many things must happen. And I ought to think myself 
lucky, Lord knows! But—ah, well!” 

Kwa said nothing. He had become more silent than ever 
these days. O-Hana-San and he were keeping house on the 
window-sash, where she had become undoubted boss of the 
ménage. Kwa was a trifle henpecked, and knew it. But 
sometimes, when he saw his master a little sad and puzzled, 
his eyes would seem to say: “Courage and philosophy! Am 
I not a married man, and have I not survived? And doth 
not Confucius affirm: ‘Life is the one great lesson which is 
never fully learned ?’” 

Things went on. Every day began with the GOOD 
MORNING sign in the man’s window, and ended with the 
GOOD NIGHT sign in the girl’s across the way. Now and 
then, weather still permitting, there was a phonograph 
concert. The man discovered that jazz and rags were less 
welcome than bits of opera; and so he played only his best 
records for the girl—just as he gave her all his best thoughts 

One day, Kwa Tsu wrote Chin Kong a most important 
letter; for in every Chinese family the expected arrival of a 
son and heir is an event of the greatest. In due time, the 
answer arrived: 

Dear Kiodai: 

What a glad surprise is this happy news! Mistress is a 
pleased as I am. She says I am to have a new red ribbon to 
celebrate becoming an uncle. That ribbon will take the place 
of the posies that are now all gone. Posies and dreams both 
fade—hut while they last, how very sweet they are! 

Mistress suggests that your master shouldn’t work so 
hard. He looks tired, troubled. He works late. She sees 
him, sometimes, at his typewriter, when he should be sleep 
ing. Mistress, too, is tired; but she is steadily working to 
ward her goal—the time when she can study and learn and 
know the wonders of books and this great world! 

Dear Kwa Tsu, take good care of the Hon. O-Hana-San, 
and of your master. And don’t forget the brother who will 
ever be Your unforgetting 

Chin Kong. 


[Continued on page 54} 
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Teresa crosses new horizons, but she cannot lose the memory of the man she hates 
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vanishes He has gone to the f uropean War. 
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f Ter tw The rails began to hum. The train was coming in! Stand 
‘ t ingalow, half ck and clutch Don Esteban’s arm The engine 
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(* tia bu \ sharp cry rashed by, a great, single-eyed monster with smoky hair; a 
\ feelir f nausea thundering, shrieking monster 
faint “Come along, child.’ 
e clung to hit It was Miss Trimm speaking to her. Curious that Miss 
wer ir ilong tl Trimm should go on calling her child, now that she was Don 


Esteban’s wife. Miss Trimm was climbing up the car steps 


with a How thin her legs were! 
pe in cu “Sit here, Teresa, by the window.” 
ks t She sat down in a seat with Don Esteban. Miss Trimm 
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LARK 


established herself across the aisle. Her child had waked 
and was climbing up the round promontory of her breast 

The flowers on Miss Trimm’s hat quivered suddenly. The 
train had started 4 moment of dreadful panic, of dreadful 
fright. What if something important had been left behind ? 
What if something beautifu 


1 been left behind ? 
rhe train was gathering One could never stop it now 





One was committed to vement; to voyage and change 
a No, one could stop it now, though one had 
left one’s very soul behind 
HERE’S a flamboyante in full bloom,” said Don Este- 
ban. She looked out of the window and forgot her 
fear \ scarlet tree against a pale blue sky 


Palms in the distance and laurels along the road. ; 
A field lorded over by a gnarled and grotesque ceiba tree 
. . There was a ceiba in front of the convent, at the 
brow of the hill. One passed it driving down to El Monte 
with Sister Inez ‘ 
She would never drive down to El Monte again. The 


pain of that thought was almost unendurable. She closed 
her eyes She was standing in the entrance corri 
dor, saying good-by to Sister Inez. It was getting 
on toward night. Don Esteban was waiting for 
her in the carriage Sister Inez, hold 
ing her off at arms’ length, looked at her a long 
time without crying Then they clung to each 


other a moment, and the nun said: “You must 
keep your scarf around you going home 
Nineteen years And it could 
end like that, in an hour, in a mo 
ment. Exactly as one might break 
i thread 
She opened her eves ind saw 
the ftlowcrs trembling on Miss 
I'rimm’s bonnet, and the world 
reeling past the car window , 
Occasional villages, pink and blue 
A white villa, far off, vivid 
gainst a haze of purple hills. Goats 
feeding in a green meadow ; 
A whole white town, white as a 
cloud, crowning a_ sun-streaked 


hill P Chinamen in their 
huge round hats toiling over some 
patch of garden Dusty 
cactus hedges s ' 


\ funeral in the highroad—a 
baby’s funeral. One could see the 
tiny casket swung by ropes 
held in the hands of the 
bearers. One swift glance 
and they were gone 
Havana! 
One plunged into it, rid 
ing as high as the roofs of 
Fi the houses, riding level with 
the balconies One looked 
into a window and saw row 
of children sitting at desk 
studying. . . . She thought 
of the schoolroom at the 
convent, and the pain 
stabbed at her heart 
How many children there must 
be in the world! 

A secret? Oh, no! 

Sometimes they died, and were 
carried in a little casket along the 
highroad. It was a new concep 
tion , 

She hoped that hers would die 

“There's the harbor,” said Don 
Esteban. “You can see the ships 
\ tangle, a graceful snarl of ships. They stood with their 

masts sweeping the sky, their bowsprits thrust over the 
street Bevond them, dark, chunky vessels lay smoking at 
anchor, and hosts of small craft furrowed the pale green 


[They drove from the station to the dock in an automo 
bile, a coche without horses. Yet it was no especial miracle, 
only a part of the general wonder Clutch Don 
Esteban’s hand and whisper a prayer to the Virgin. Will the 
Virgin hear? No matter At least, one can never stop now 

A labyrinth of trunks and bags. Sweating stevedores in 
battered straw hats, trundling merchandise along the dock 
Excited voyagers with strips of yellow paper trickling from 
their fingers, rushing about in a kind of resigned madness 


Confusion in a thousand ferms. 


ERESA caught sight of a woman with an enormous 
T bust, who reminded her of Madame Sabatelli, her sing- 
ing teacher. Again that pain, that touch of nostalgia 
‘he woman presently turned, saw Teresa and rushed 
forward with outspread arms. It was Madame Sabatelli 
Stephen had written her that they were leaving Cuba 
She had come to the dock to say good-by. “To think that 
vou have married your benefactor!” she cried, pressing 
Teresa to her bosom. “That’s what I call romance! But 
you must never give up your musi A voice like 
yours! Never, never!” 
“I don’t intend she shall,” said Stephen 
“No, no. That’s right.” Madame Sabatelli beamed and 
wept and embraced them both in her excitement. 7 
The lighter, and one’s first breath of the sea A 
huge ship, standing tall and massive on the surface of the 
bav. blotting the hills of the far shore. A sea-monster, 
vastly bewildering to the eye; but one found it blessed with 
the quiet internals of a house. Rather a strange house, but 
comprehensible One accepted the phenomenon, 
though one hardly compassed it 
They had two rooms with a bath between. Teresa and 
Miss Trimm settled their bags in one room. Don Esteban 
took possession of the other. Miss Trimm removed her bon 
net, uttering.a profound sigh. It was as though she had 
been holding her breath all morning. “I’m goin’ to bed 
now,” she said decisivelv, and proceeded to do so 
Don Esteban and Teresa returned to the ship's deck 
From the promenade one could see Havana, a graceful, 
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THEY SPENT THE SUMMER IN MAINE... 


rambling old city, rising abruptly from the harbor’s edge, and 
spreading at ease along the heights Mellow, cream 
colored walls, splashed with mild color; a suggestive lace 
of balconies; a church spire or two . And on the 
other shore -Morro, like a clenched fist w ith the thumb stuck 
up, making its gesture toward a fickle, laughing sea. 


It was the second night of the voyage. Teresa was on 
deck, alone. Stephen, for the moment, had gone below 
Miss Trimm was in her cabin, in bed. There were few peo 
ple about. 

A gradual melancholy settled upon Teresa, sitting muffled 
in her chair. It was not the sick sense of her forbidden 
grief, nor the hurt of brooding memory; it was rather a 
feeling of personal futility expanded, by degrees, into a con- 
viction of universal futility. This conviction, of course, did 
not imply anything of intellectual persuasion; it was purely 
impulsive and emotional 

She felt what now seemed the unreality of all her mental 
and spiritual furnishings. Had she the courage to sweep 
them out of her mind? As a matter of fact it did not occur 
to her to do so. They had been there so long, and it seemed 
so fundamentally a part of her existence, that their demoli- 
tion involved the ruin not only of her faith but of the uni 
verse in which she had been taught to repose that faith. 

She got up and walked forward to the turn of the deck, 
where the wind blew strongest. A promenading couple 
strolled past her. She heard the woman’s voice. “Thank 
heaven no submarines on this side of the water.” 

The man answered: “They say . . . not a bad 
death . . . drowning.” 

Teresa looked down into the sea. Long wind 

rows of water, with pale luminous crests, foaming at the 
ship’s side; the infinite, dark, murmurous water. 
She looked up into space. The sky was covered with stars 
One star, brighter than any, hung low above the horizon 
It throbbed, with changing lights, like some heart lost out 
of night’s breast 

“I will die.” 

Her hands grasped the rail; but instantly she grew limp, 
not with fear so much as with a sense of shame. The 
thought of hurling herself into the sea became outrageous; 
she would turn over, perhaps, in the air, and all her clothes 
would fly up about her head. Ridiculous though 
there was no one to see : S .0 

No one, unless God? Suddenly she realized that her 
childish notions of God had been destroyed, swept away. 

Teresa, now dreaming against the rail, made a resolu- 
tion to undertake, in the near future, an investigation of di- 
vine authority upon her own account. The thought was 
tremendous; it took her a long step forward and away from 
her old self, from the world she had known. It frightened 
her a littlke—this prospect of questioning the Infinite! But 
it also curiously increased her self-respect. 

That was important. Her self-respect had _ suffered 
acutely in the days following her last visit to Finca Naranja, 
if not because of her experience (she had never been able to 
understand precisely the mature of her sin), then at least by 
the interpretation put upon it 

She let her mind dwell a little, cautiously, upon that 
night when she had walked with Howard in the grove. The 
night of the south wind. She remembered only the soft, 
flowing darkness, the gleam of stars, the chaos of her own 
emotions. The whole scene was veiled over with an ecstasy 
turned hateful. To remember was a hurt, a living pain. ; 

Yet she could not forget. She was going to have a child. 
That fact, with its confusion of mystery and harsh reality, 
gave her no peace. Living, she could not escape from it, 
and she had resolved (without fully realizing her intention 
to live. The future, however dark it seemed, still offered 
her its indeterminate promise. Youth, the eternal 
antagonist of death, had begun already to search this dark- 
ness for some new and healing way of life. a 

No, she could not forget; him least of all. He remained 
a vivid figure in her consciousness. She was not able to 
analyze this hold he had upon her secret thoughts; she had 
reduced it te a single passionate phrase, which she now cried 
into the wind: “J hate him.” 


- A GLORIFIED SOLITUDE, A DRIFT OF DAYS... A BRASSY SHEEN OF 
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Stephen, coming on deck shortly afterward, found her 
standing with her arms crossed upon her breast, erect and 
still—a slender, rather defiant figure with blown hair. inet 

“Here you are. I’ve been looking for you.” He took 
her hand with a gentleness that caused her to turn to him. 
“You mustn’t—think you're alone in this, you know,” he 
said. “I’m with you.” 

Her fingers closed convulsively on his hand. “I’m not 
afraid, Don Esteban.” 


OLICEMEN!” said Miss Trimm. “Thank God.” 
They were driving through the East Side in a taxi- 
cab. Upon one of the small seats in the car sat Don 
Esteban’s lawyer, a nervous, worried-looking gentleman in 
a smart blue suit and a derby hat, who had met them at the 
pier. He wore glasses attached to a black ribbon that fell 
over his ear, and had permanent wrinkles in his forehead. He 
looked at Stephen, whom he called by his first name, and 
said: “Ah! Hmm—well. Well—hmm.” 

Miss Trimm sat upon the other small seat and gazed out 
of the window with unreserved approval. “Policemen. And 
theres a church. They go together, somehow. . Mies 

“What do you think of New York, Mrs. Millard?” asked 
Mr. Spencer. 

Teresa, still somewhat dazed by her first impression of a 
city standing with the sky on its shoulders, looked at the 
nervous, immaculate gentleman and said gravely: “It is very 
tall, Sefior.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the other in his dry, worried way. “So 
it is. Yes—ah, hmm!” 

“No scorpions here,’ 
sciously speaking her thoughts aloud. 
them. . 

The car swung into a noble street that Don Esteban said 
was Fifth Avenue. It was far wider than the calzada that 
lay out of El Monte, and it was not white with dust, but 
offered a clean, hard surface to the wheels of the cab. The 
sidewalks, too, were broad and clean and gave channel to 
an amazing flood of people. . . Above all, the in- 
credible buildings soaring into the sky. ; 

The car stopped finally before a mountain of white stone 
that thrust a graceful canopy over the sidewalk. A _ uni- 
formed functionary, as brilliant as an admiral, appeared—or 
seemed to dawn—at the cab-door. Teresa stared in rapt ad- 
miration. She had never seen so splendid a creature. 

One ascended the steps of the hotel. 

A vast lobby, meandering like those curious chambers 
one goes through in dreams; a red carpet, soft and pleasing 
to the foot; more functionaries in livery; gold trimmings. 
: a Sy Palms. Somewhere an orchestra playing string- 
music. A beautiful woman passing—quite heedless, in a cloud 
of perfume. A sense of overwhelming magnificence. 

“This way to the elevator, madam!” It was the voice of 
one of the lesser functionaries, loaded down with bags and 
hat-boxes. 

Teresa stepped into a little gilt-embellished cage, grasped 
Don Esteban’s arm, and was whisked upward with a speed 
that sent a thrill through her body. Before she had time to 
be frightened, the cage stopped. She stepped out, with a 
sigh of relief. What a marvelous country was this America! 

The functionary, who seemed to have a gift for juggling 
bags, scuttled rapidly down the corridor; opened a certain 
door. aa 

A cool, exquisite room with glass windows as clear as 
crystal, through which played slanting beams of sunlight. 
Cream-colored woodwork; walls covered with a flowered 
paper, delicately rose-tinted. . . Other rooms opening 
from the first, cream-colored, rose-tinted. A white-tiled bath. 
Beds covered with a brocade cloth. 

Mr. Spencer, the lawyer, was saying good-by. 

“Guess you'll be comfortable here. Best I could do on 
short notice. Ah—hmm! Good-by, Mrs. Millard! Charmed 
to have met you. Hope you'll like your room Miss 
Trimm. , 

‘Good- by, Stephen. I'll attend to the house for you. 
Quite sure it’ll be ready in the fall. iy 

He vanished, like a nervous genie hurrying to perform 

new feats of magic. Don Esteban saw him out; closed the 


commented Miss Trimm, uncon- 
“They wouldn't allow 


STILL WATERS RIPPLING UNDER THE BOW OF A’ CANOE 


door after him. Miss Trimm had gone into one of the a 
rooms, pursuing with Christian suspicion the boy’ with th 
bags. 

Teresa was alone with her husband. He came toward 
her, tall and frail-looking—an aristocratic, striking figure who 
seemed to dominate all this new magnificence 

“Well, Teresa? What do you think of it?” 

“T don’t know, Don Esteban.” 

“Are you glad you came?” 

“Yes,” she said in a low tone. 

“That’s all right, then.” He paused and smiled down at 
her. “There are only two bedrooms,” he said, in his offhand 
tone. “You'll have to share yours with Miss Trimm, if you 
don’t mind.” 

She looked at him with quick gratitude; a gratitude so 
frank that he was able to accept it as the sealing of a com 
pact. He put out his hand. She took it and gave it a queer 
little shake; then turned and walked after Miss Trimm. 


CHAPTER X 


Conversations 


T was Stephen’s intention, already taking shape as a plan, 

to surround Teresa with evidences of a world rich in 

matter and, ultimately, in spirit. He knew her too well 
to expect to dazzle her long with a display of brilliant sur 
faces; but he wanted her first to look into those surfaces, if 
only to see her own soul more clearly. He began with the 
fundamentals of feminine illusion; he took Teresa to the 
shops. Miss Trimm went along to censor and advise. Her 
presence gave precision and technique to what might have 
been otherwise a career of haphazard selection. 

Teresa took a naive delight in these shopping tours. She 
was excited over her wardrobe and spent a good deal of time 
before the pier-glass in her room, while Miss Trimm, her 
mouth full of pins, knelt at her feet. The spinster insisted 
upon making incidental alterations “at home.” “You nevei 
know what they’ll do to a thing once you've ordered it,” she 
said. Miss Trimm was constitutionally suspicious of “them.” 

The finished product was submitted in each case to Ste- 
phen for his approval. He would be called into the bed- 
room. ‘Teresa, her face flushed with color that brought 
out the golden pallor of her skin, her startling blond hair 
piled up on her head, would revolve slowly before him. His 
comment was invariably favorable. 

He was rather surprised at the be: auty he found her. He 
had never thought of her—at least consciously—as a person 
whose appearance mattered. He realized suddenly that she 
was charming. Her face, except for the width of brow, wa 
an oval. Her eyes were large and in color dark blue. She 
had a short straight nose, a red mouth and a small, abruptly 
narrowing chin that curved with a single undulation in to the 
line of her throat. She was not tall, but her slenderness gave 
her heigit. Her hands were thin and expressive; they seemed 
to possess a vivacity of their own. 

It was not that Stephen had been blind to her outward 
attractions; he simply had taken them for granted. They 
were an indistinguishable part of her personality. She was 
Teresa because she was Teresa; not because she had a red 
mouth, light hair, and straight legs prettily molded at the 
ankles. a. & 

Now, however, she had come into a new estate. She was 
no longer one person, but two persons. She was still the 
girl he had known and befriended; she was also a woman 
or the apparition of a woman he had never dreamed of 

The metamorphosis was interesting 

On the first Sunday he went with her to the Cathedral 
for eleven o’clock mass. It was his own suggestion. He had 
not even consulted her in the matter 

Teresa sat through the service without apparently think- 
ing of it one way or the other. She was impressed by the 
size of the Cathedral, by its air of solemn grandeur. But 
her response to the mass was largely mechanical 
When they got back to the hotel, as she was taking off her 
hat, she turned suddenly to Stephen and said: “Do you be- 
lieve in God, Don Esteban?” 

He was plainly startled. “I believe in a God.” 

“There’s only one God, no?” 
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“Tt was his intention to enlist in the French Army.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed in a despairing whisper Sylvia Glenn 
She put her hands to her face, and after an instant, in a 

uffled voice, said: “I hope—you don’t—blame me.” 

I blame you for nothing, Miss Glenn.” 

“] was awful fond of him.” 

t have been fond of him to marry him,” ob- 
erved Stephen. The girl peered at him through her fingers. 
He went on calmly: “I sent for you to 
tell you that I am the sole executor of 
my brother’s affairs. He arranged that 
before he went to France. He also told 
me the exact circumstances of his mar 
riage.” 

Sylvia leaned forward quickly. “It’s 
legal,” she said. “I’ve got the marriage 
certificate right here.” She began to 
fumble at her hand-bag. Stephen stopped 
her with a gesture 

“T don’t care to see it. I’m not ques- 
tioning the legality of your marriage 
If I had wanted to do that I’d have 
dealt with you through a lawyer.” 

Miss Glenn sighed and resumed her 
former trustful sweetness. “I don’t see 
where we need any lawyers mixed up in 
this, do you? Lawyers are so kind of 
touchy and—” 

“Suppose we be frank with each 
other,” suggested Stephen 

“Go ahead, Mr. Millard,” replied 
Sylvia promptly 

“Before Howard left New York he 
made an agreement with you?” 

Yes.” 

“You were to keep 
your marriage to him a 
secret ?” 

“T promised him, on ac- 
count of his name and all 
“Quite so. And in return you were 
to receive the income from his estate?” 

“That was what he said.”’ 

“The estate at present is in my 
hands, Miss Glenn.” He paused to let 
that sink in. “As long as you live up to 
your part of the contract I, acting for 
my brother, will live up to mine.” 

“You needn't worry, Mr. Millard 
I'll play square!” She regarded him 
with a curiosity that gave her, for the 
first time, a touch of genuineness. “It 
must be awful to have a name like 
yours Always afraid something’ll 
scratch it.” 

Had she put her foot in it? She 
feared so, and swore a little under her 
breath. The aristocratic, white-haired 


RRIVED. BECAME gentleman sitting opposite her, seemed 


THE FIGURI startled. He had not been prepared for 
IED WITH sarcasm from so doll-like a creature 
) BONNET However, he smiled. “I don’t blame 
you for thinking me a snob, Miss Glenn 
But under the circumstances —— 
Then, too, I have my own reasons—for wanting to keep 
this marriage a secret.” He rose and bowed to indicate that 
the interview was at an end. “I'll see that you get your 
money regularly. You'll have to trust me there.” 
“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Millard.” She hesitated. “How 
much will I That is—”’ 
rhe income will amount to about twenty thousand a 
year More or le S 
Miss Glenn drew a deep breath. Stephen said: “May I 
offer a word of advice 
“Why, certainly 


al of money I don’t mean to restrict you in any 

way—but, you know, money can be very conspicuous. I 
recommend discretion, Miss Glenn.” 

That's just what I was thinking, Mr. Millard. What I 
want's a nice, quiet little apartment somewhere. In Park 
\venue—or somewhere.” 

“Really, Miss Glenn, I’ve no desire to limit you to Park 
Avenue Live where you please and how you please. But 
remember; if you get into the papers there'll be nothing left 
of your past—or of our agreement.” 

“I'll be careful,” said Sylvia. “I mean—I'll be—you 
worry about me, Mr. Millard. I don’t go with a 


’ is this. You will have shortly at your disposal a good 
| 
ued 





fast crowd. My friends are all kind of—simple and—” She 
gave him one swift look; then got up vivaciously, preening 
herself a little “Well, good-by, Mr. Millard. I 
certainly appreciate what you've done—” 

She put out her hand, rather tentatively At 


that moment, however, Teresa and Miss Trimm came into 
the room from the entrance hall. Stephen turned to greet 
them 

“Back already ?” he said, in surprise 

Miss Trimm explained. “Mrs. Millard wasn't feeling 
well. So we came in.’ 

Sylvia coughed gently. “Well, I must be going.’ 

“Oh, yes! \ ah—Mrs, Millard—Miss Glenn 
And Miss Trimm 

The show-girl nodded to each. “Pleased to meet you.” 
Her glance took in Teresa from head to foot, then shifted 
brightly to Stephen. “Good-by, Mr. Millard I certainly 
want to thank you.” 

“Not at all. Good-by, Miss Glenn.” 

hey shook hands. The girl smiled effusively at Teresa 
“Glad to have met you, Mrs. Millard. Glad to have met 

i, Miss Prim.” 

“Humph! 

“What a 
had gone 
Stephen assumed the serenity of a good man practising 





the spinster 
ty girl!’ remarked Teresa, when the latter 





deliberate deception. “She’s a young actress. Very deserv- 
in I’m helping her with her career Aren't you 
well, Teresa? Don’t you want to lie down?” 

“No, Don Esteban. I feel better now.” She walked to 
+} 


e nearest chair, sank into it and leaned her head on her 
nd. Stephen regarded her with a compassion he hardly 
knew how to express. Finally he said: “It’s nothing, you 


“I know.” She looked up with a faint smile. “I’ve 
learned a great deal lately, Don Esteban. I’ve been talking 
t the woman who comes in to clean the floors. 

She has been married ten years and has had eight children.” 

“Good Lord,” said Stephen 


reresa added, thoughtfully: “Four of them died 
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Interval 


HE Millards spent the summer in Maine. A camp on 
the shore of a blue lake set among the mountains. A 
glorious solitude, a drift of days. Gray rains and golden 
sunsets. A wilderness of forest, stretching for miles over 
the wild country. A green dusk shot through with sunlight 
and colored with wild flowers. A brassy sheen of still waters 
rippling under the bow of a canoe. The marshy shore with 
its stalks of purple iris and its fringe of lily pads under which 
at evening the big-mouthed bass made silver swirls. 5 vine 

They returned to New York in October. Mr. Spencer 
was at the station to meet them and drove with them to the 
old Millard house in Washington Square north, which had 
been rid of tenants and renovated from cellar to garret. He 
showed them over the premises at once, with ne#vous ges- 
tures and hurried comment eieee 

To Teresa, he seemed the embodiment of American energy 
and business genius. Even Miss Trimm was impressed by 
his accomplishment, though she qualified her approval of it 
“He’s done right well—for a lawyer.” 

The house was of red brick and stood fronting the park, 
about halfway between Fifth Avenue and Macdougal Street 
It had a flat face and a narrow stoop guarded by two white- 
stone columns. It was a large house, one of the largest in the 
row. The entrance was in the center and gave into a long 
ball, on either side of which stretched three great rooms with 
polished floors and ceilings as high as those in Cuban houses 

From the hall a flight of stairs rose to the second floor, 
going out of sight with a flourish of mahogany balustrade } 

Huge, dim rooms filled with furniture that gave off a 
certain characteristic glow ; , . Tall mirrors in gilt 
frames that caught and held the note of subdued luster 

Marble mantelpieces over shallow iron grates 


Mauve-colored draperies . . A conservatory full of 
flowers A music-room dignified by a grand piano 


This room had French windows opening on a little bal- 
cony. The balcony overlooked a square patch of back-yard 
made decorative by a trellised pergola on which a red vine 
was dying Beyond, the view was cut off by a 
small brick building, formerly a stable (Stephen’s mother 
had kept her horses there a quarter of a century before 
which belonged to the Millard estate. There were a number 
of these old stables in the alley behind the house, Mr. Spen 
cer told Teresa, which were now inhabited by sculptors and 
artists and such queer dicks. Socialists, most of them, added 
the lawyer, and on the whole less useful than horses 


In this house, toward the last of December, Teresa’s 
baby was born. It died within an hour 

Stephen was quite relieved. The strain of the past 
months, however, had put a heavy tax on his strength. He 
reached a point of nervous exhaustion, and was ordered to 
bed by his physician. “You ought to go back to Cuba,” said 
the latter. “This climate’s too stimulating for you.’ 

“Just what do you mean by that? What risk do I take 
if I stay Here?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “It’s impossible to 
say exactly. But New York’s no place for you.” 

“Is there any particular danger?” 

“Danger? Oh, no. Not in the—immediate—sense.” 

“But eventually you think—?” 

“I should say that if you stayed north for three years, 
you'd be taking chances with your life.” 

Stephen regarded the doctor imperturbably. “Three years 
Very well. I'll keep that in mind. Incidentally don’t men 
tion this to Mrs. Millard aT 

But Teresa had arrived independently at her own conclu 
sions. She came in and sat on the foot of his bed, making 
an almost childish figure in her flowered-silk kimono. Her 
hair hung down in a long braid and was brushed back 
smoothly from her forehead. It gave her a certain fragile 
plainness, a delicacy at once intimate and aloof. The thought 
of what she had been through seemed to him absurd 
She looked like an elf dressed in rose-leaves and wearing a 
cap with a gold queue She sat hugging her knees, 
her head slightly lifted : 

“I think we'll go back to Finca Naranja, Don Esteban.” 

“Why? Are you tired of New York?” 

“No. But it makes you sick.” 

He replied that it was hardly fair to blame his indispo 
sition on New York. “The truth is,” he said, with a show 
of frankness, “it doesn’t matter where I live, so long as I’m 
careful. I've overdone lately, that’s all.” 

“Taking care of me!” 

“Perhaps. But from now on I'm going to abandon you 
more or less.” He smiled at her. “You're to have the stage 
to yourself, Teresa. I'll be simply a part of the scenery 
like the property man in the Chinese play.” 

“I don’t understand,” she said staring at him. “You 
aren't happy about it,” she added quickly. 

“I’m quite happy. We can’t all be actors in the comedy, 
you know.” 

“You expect something of me,” said Teresa, troubled 
“What is it?” He did not answer at once; she leaned toward 
him. “What do you expect of me?” 

“Everything—and nothing.” 

“Everything,” she repeated. “And nothing. . . . I 
don’t know what you mean, Don Esteban.” 

He said calmly: “You're capable of achievement. You 
can make a good deal of yourself if you want to—and I 
should be glad to help you do it. But as far as I’m con 
cerned, it doesn’t matter whether you set the world on fire 
or simply make a gesture, if it’s a beautiful gesture I shall 
feel—personally—that you've justified your existence. Some 
times I think that beauty is the only virtue.” He closed his 
eyes for a moment. “At any rate, it’s all that I expect from 
you. It’s all that I have a right to expect. rc 

“But it would be foolish to live for years and make only 
one gesture. Like that ” She threw up her hand 
in a mocking illustration. The loose sleeve fell back to her 
shoulder, revealing suddenly the smooth, sweet modeling of 
her bare arm 

“Like that,” said Stephen, ambiguously. “Yes.  Ex- 
actly 4 


They were driving up Fifth Avenue in the motor that he 
had given her—an unobtrusively luxurious little car that he 
kept in the alley behind the house, among the socialists. 

February night. Two long lines of street lamps curving 
in a bright trajectory against the heaped dark. . . . An 
open square, with a lighted tower going up like a rocket at 
one end of it. A blurred etching of naked trees 
A sharp procession of glowing shop-windows oh 

The car swooped through a deserted cross-street. More 
fireworks. . A fantasia of winking signs and flaring 
advertisements ; 

[Continued on page5o] 
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This Campbell's case deserves a place 
In every woman's favor— 
a Judges agree without a plea 


This soup has wondrous flavor. 





The winning case 





Any woman can be the judge. To Campbell’s 
delicious Tomato Soup belongs the place of 
honor among household economies. Such a 
saving in money, fuel and labor! So many uses! 


An exquisite Cream of Tomato, a savory 
ingredient in baked spaghetti or rice, a tempting 
addition to potatoes, eggs, or vegetables, a piquant 
sauce for meats, fish, salads—these and scores of 
other enticing dishes are made with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


The juice of luscious red-ripe tomatoes—all 
their natural appetizing flavor and tonic vigor, 
blended with pure granulated sugar, creamery 
butter and delightful seasonings. A case in your 
pantry will convince you of its rare quality 
and value. 





Campbell’s Bean Soup 


Do you like bean soup? Nearly everybody does. Campbell's Bean Soup 
gives you the full rich satisfying favor. Order a few cans from your grocer. 


21 kinds 15c a can 











JOSEPH GAMPBELL GomPANY 
~ CAMDEN,N.J.U.SA 





Camptlis. Soups. 
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JEREMIAH THREW 
WIDE GESTURE 
POWER ANY FOOL (¢ 


* RRI FID 





EREMIAH TANNEYHILL was having the blu But 
while his heart was as heavy as yesterday's flanne 
cakes, his hands were busy with an old tomato can, 
lrawing water from the pump in the back yard and 
pouring it over the grindstone, which his wite was 
waiting t nd Dolly were both yo 

ind vigorous, | 

They lo« sung man came into the 
ird. His pl itv, and he radiated that 


s#tistaction and cheerful expectancy that are the sharpest 





itfront to individuals who are engaged in having the blue 
“I'm Keith Perrin,” he announced I'm visiting my brother 
and he sent me over for that Holstein he’s buying.” 

Jeremiah rested the scythe blade on the motionless grind 
tone “There ain't no cow,” he stated in a flat voice. “She 
fell off'n the pasture 1 

“Fell off the pasture ! How'd s! do that 

“She fell off'n the east pastu reiterated Jeremiah 
“and broke her leg.” 


“Good heavens 


a9 


cried the you man “Were you 
keeping her on a sky-line boulevard Haven't you got a 
level pasture os 

Jeremiah looked at him reproachfully. “Course,” he 
defended with dignity. “But there’s so feed in the bot 

m of the east pasture and I can’t waste it. Father used 
that pasture now and then—and I do, tox But that there 
Holstein slipped on the moss or somep'n at the top of the 
ledge, and over she went 
Keith Perrin looked from one to the other. “Say, do I 
et you Are you two folks mourning 
sprang up, so impetuously that she overturned the 
n sap-bucket on which she had been 





used, we figgered we'd made two hundred clear, and we 
was in’ to buy more, and pretty soon we'd have a whole 





attention on the irved blade, slowly 

n edge as it slid against the wet stone 

“My intention,” declared Keith Perrin, with an amiabk 
is to hang around till I get 1 hopping mad. Ther 





















































OUT HIS HANDS 


“THERE,” HE CR 
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| Keep Your Ego, 
| Jeremiah! 


By Florence Bingham Livingston | 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARY LANE McMILLAN | 
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IN A 
IED, “THERE’S 
EE IT.” 


“IT WA IT WAS 


universe Was 
full of holes and 
that everything 
worth while had 
trickled out of 
it But today I 
represent Any 
Outsider, and 
I'm going to tell 
you what he'd 
think of the 
fight you're put- 
ing up The 
angrier you get, 
the surer you'll 
be to remember it and think it over afterward. To be briet 
about it, I think you’re a fool.” 
Dolly gasped and leaned against the pump. Jeremiah 
lifted the blade, bewildered. The caller proceeded calmly. 
“Any man is a fool that goes into an enterprise expecting 
nothing but gain. There never was a ledger printed that 
didn’t provide for loss, and you can’t expect your little old 
Green Mountain farm to produce a new kind of bookkeep- 
ing. Very well, you've got one cow to enter in the ‘loss 
account.’ Your next move is to raise another hundred dol- 
lars—sell some timber or a blast outa that rock, or some hay, 
or anything—and get another heifer. And, by the way, I’m 


till turning this grindstone.” 


t 


UT scythes had lost their urge for Jeremiah. He threw 
down the blade and settled to the business of defense: 
“I’m through buyin thoroughbreds,” he said sternly 
“IT know now it was a mistake. My father never went in for 


fancy stock, and he lived on this farm longer’n I have. He'd 


figgered things out, and he knew what could be done here.” 
“Maybe not You're the next generation—things change !” 
“I got smart,” interrupted Jeremiah in self-disgust. “I 
wanted to get ahead. I'd oughter known that if we get a 


bare livin’, we're lucky.” 

“But you aren’t. A fellow’s got to do more than make a 
living, or he can’t keep his self-respect.” 

“Doggone nonsense!” grunted Jeremiah “Tf common 
folks get a livin’, they’re lucky.” 

“I tell you they are not lucky,” retorted Keith Perrin 
pleasantly. “They’re dead. Gee, it gets my goat to see any 
man lie down in the traces and wait for the dirt to be 
hoveled over him. That isn’t living. You can take it from 
me: life isn’t worth the trouble it makes, if you don’t keep 


your ego 











Jeremiah blinked. “What’s a ego?” he inquired. 
“Oh, your real self—the fellow that lives inside you.” 
Jeremiah meditated. If that was all an ego was, he 
knew that he had one. “But ain’t it there all the time, any- 
how ?” 

“Yes, but it’s small at first—an infant, same’s you were 
Trouble is, it may shrink, so’t you die inside. So you see 
you've got to keep it growing.” 

“Gosh! How do you keep it growin’?” 

“By doing something bigger all the time. Give up that 
slogan about a bare living and make an independent place 
for yourself in the world. That idea about blooded stock 
hows that something new is working in your brain. Now 
buck up and try again.” 

“Oh, Je’miah!” Dolly’s voice broke their absorption 
with startling unexpectedness. One hand on the old green 
pump and the other clenched at her side, she was leaning 
toward her husband in a pose unconsciously beseeching 
Dissatisfaction with the past, ambition for the future, were 
in her attitude, in her tone, in the eager light that irradi- 
ated her face. Jeremiah read the signs of dangerous thoughts 
in his wife’s mind 

“You needn't—wait ‘round, Dolly,” he said awkwardly. 
“It’s puttin’ you behind with the dishes and things.” 

“The dishes’—replied Dolly firmly—‘can wait. If they 
don’t, so much the better.” 


EREMIAH sighed. He was beginning to feel goaded. 

Even in his own mind, strange and unwelcome thoughts 

were stirring. Wildly his gaze swept the horizon, as if 
for reassurance that material things were not changing as 
were th@=influences around him. On this very farm his 
father and mother had lived and died—still young, but worn 
out. Three years ago Jeremiah had married Dolly, and they 
bad worked hard together, with no vision of the future ex- 
cept in this one venture into stock-raising 

“My life was cut out for me, I guess,” he reflected 
aloud. “You see I was born here, and my father was born 
here. We've been born here for more’n a hundred years.” 

Keith Perrin laughed. “And here I am, the original 
crasshopper. Before I was twenty I'd been all over the 
world. Then I came back here and clipped around the 
Northeastern U. S. A. like a toy train 
on its little track. For three years I 
traveled for soap, studying electricity 
on the side. Now I handle electric ap- 
pliances. We've got a fine business; 
and every time we enlarge, my self-re- 
spect takes on more girth.” 

Jeremiah drew a deep breath. “You 
talk awful young.” 

“Young? I’m twenty-eight.” 

“You don’t mean it!” cried Jere- 
miah. “I’m twenty-eight myself!” 

The blood rose in his face. Keith 
Perrin’s involuntary surprise had cut 
like the lash of a whip. As far as years 
went, they were equals; but in every- 
thing else, how different! Keith Perrin 
was looking ahead with alert interest; 
Jeremiah Tanneyhill was living a life 
that had been lived over and over be- 
fore, setting his feet exactly where his 
ancestors had set theirs. ; 

Keith Perrin rose. “Don’t think I’ve been urging you to 
dot the landscape with Holsteins. But, good heavens, look 
out for some kind of lead, and then follow it. Now get 
mad, can’t you? I'd like to be sure you’d remember.” 

Jeremiah’s rugged features softened. “I ain’t mad,” he 
said simply, “but I don’t more’n half know what you mean.” 

Dolly, having watched Keith Perrin out of sight, turned 
slowly toward her husband. “Ain’t he wonderful, Je’miah ?” 

But Jeremiah, picking up his snath, had come down to 
earth again and was ashamed of his brief flight. “He was 
only doin’ things in words. Leave him take this here farm 
and he'd find it wasn’t so easy to get cash outa highfalutin.” 

Jeremiah tramped out of the yard, past the dilapidated 
barn and outbuildings, into the east meadow. His farm was 
a connecting link between a spur of the Green Mountains 
and a fertile valley, toward which he often looked with 
momentary envy. Even here in the east meadow, his 
choicest land, there was a winding strip of low ground, like 
the trail of a snake, where the stones were so thick that he 
could not run the mowing-machine. He swung his scythe 
gingerly between the rocks and stones, garnering the scat- 
tered herd’s grass along this lower ground. 

Stopping to rest, he cast a mournful glance across the 
stone wall at the ledge in the adjoining pasture that had 
cost him three hundred dollars. No wonder he couldn't get 
ahead »when his holdings were half rock! 

Turning back, he looked gratefully at the tall, heavy 
grass on both sides of him. His spirits rose—then dropped 
again as his eyes followed the stony trail in which he was 
working, to the old dike on the northern edge of the meadow 
that had been built to keep out the river in times of high 
water. That river had always been an enemy. It wound 
along under the mountain, fed generously by numerous 


[Continued on page 51] 








You never can tell about husbands, even Jeremiah the conservative suddenly, in the face of disaster, surprised his wife 
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Your ovellest china 


G reasy streaks impossible with Feus- Naprua 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves all 
grease from dishes without the slightest injury to 
delicate gold and color decorations. And with 





merely lukewarm water! Use scalding-hot water 
if you prefer, but there is no need for that discom- GR 
fort to hands, or danger of cracking your rich cut Be - 
glass and fragile French china. 7 QS 
The real naptha does its work, vanishes com- = ae 
pletely, and leaves the dishes sweet and glistening. 
The snowy suds rinse off instantly, with no trace 
of clinging soap to be rubbed off the dish upon FREE 
the towel. If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha 


lately send for free sample. Write 
“Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia.” 











Fels-Naptha is just as wonderful for laundry 
and housework. It makes whitest clothes without 
destructive rubbing. Takes spots out of rugs, car- 
pets, cloth, draperies. Brightens woodwork in- 
stantly. Cleans enamel of bathtub, washstand, 
and sink—safely cleans anything cleanable. 

















Fels-Naptha is a perfect combination of good 
soap and real naptha. Its process has never been 
duplicated. It holds its naptha till the golden bar 
is all used up. Smell it! You can tell Fels-Naptha 
from all other soaps by its clean naptha odor. 


Get the real naptha soap—Fels-Naptha—of your 
grocer today! 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelpbia 
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Rice Bubbles Flaky Crusts 


Puffed Rice is f} These flaky tidbits 
toasted rice grains add to berries what 
puffed to 8 times | | crust adds to short- 
normal size. Si } cake. 

As flimsy as snow- A Try them in this 
flakes—a flavor like i) ’ way. Puffed Rice will 
toasted nuts. They s 4 give your berry dish 
seem like food con a] ,] a multiplied delight. 
fections J 


Puffed Rice 
with 
Strawberries 





The June Dish 


As millions now enjoy it 
They serve Puffed Grains in many ways. This is 
one of the popular ways in June. 

They are more than breakfast dainties. The 
grains are flimsy and flavory. In candy making, on 
ice cream or mixed with fruit, they add a nut-like 
taste. 

Yet these delicious morsels are scientific foods. 
They are whole grains steam exploded. Every food 
cell has been blasted, so digestion is made easy 
and complete. 





Puffed Grains are shot from guns. Over 100 
million steam explosions are caused in every kernei. 
The grains are puffed to flimsy bubbles, eight times 
normal size. 


This is Prof. Anderson’s process—to fit each 
granule to digest. So these fascinating dainties are 
also the best-cooked cereals in existence. 


Serve them every day in summer. 





At Bedtime After School 


Puffed Wheat in milk. It does . , 
. . ' Crisp and douse Puffed Rice 
not tax the stomach No suppe! I 
ad \ LalQ i ahi ua s spppe eas . , 
dish could be more ideal or mor with melted butter and you have 


food confections 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed to 8 times normal size 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Soie Makers 


nut-like 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole wheat steam-exploded 
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Carfares and Palaces 


By Marion Farmer 


OW far is it to your office?” snapped 
Doctor Jim. 


“Only two miles,” I returned. 

“Too bad it isn’t two miles and 
a half. Hereafter you are to walk to and 
from work except in the severest weather. 
Regular outdoor exercise is the only cure 
for your nervousness and indigestion!” 

“Oh, Bob!” exclaimed my wife, “you'll 
give. me the money you save in carfares, 
won’t you. You know you’ve been promis- 
ing for months to start a savings account 
as soon as you found one single item you 
could save on.” 

Of course Norah was right in worrying 
over our lack of a savings account. But, 
good heavens! How was a Washington 
government clerk drawing a salary of $1,200 
a year, and with a wife to support, in any 
position to save, even as far back as 1908? 

I soon got into the habit of handing 


Norai: the extra fifty cents a week when I 
My 


gave her her share of my pay envelope 
indigestion did disappear 
and I grew to like long 
walks so much that nearly 
every Sunday my wife and 
I took a country hike 





It was during one of 
these rambles that we 
found our Eden. We had 
tramped 
some two 
miles along 
a country 
road when ~ 
we came to 
the clearest 
little stream 


imaginable 

Nearby in 
the woods we 
discovered. 
the spring. 
We builta 
camp - fire, » 
made _ coffee, 
and had our 
lunch, and /} 
then stretch- 
ed out com- 
fortably on 
heaps. of 
leaves. 








All through October and November we 
made Sunday trips to the shack. During 
the winter, we found ourselves willingly 
practising little economies. It is easy to 
give up a couple of ice-cream sodas in or- 
der to buy five hyachinth bulbs. And the 
price of two theater tickets will buy a fruit- 
tree or a rosebush. The twenty-five dol- 
lars carfare for that year we put into a 
wide piazza; and meat pies in lieu of steak 
put in glass windows and bought camp 
dishes and cooking-utensils. 

Next vacation (1914) we saved exactly 
$125. Norah insisted that this saving 
should not be on paper but that the money 
should be promptly clapped into the build- 
ing and loan association. 

That year I occupied myself happily in 
constructing a woodshed and kitchenette 
out of large dry-goods boxes and tar paper, 
and also a bathroom which I looked on as 


my masterpiece. I dammed the stream, 
constructed a wooden spout for an outlet. A 
i little below 

the dam I 

a made a con- 

ee ee nl crete swim- 

2 eet sy) ming pool 
if <A SS into which the 
So water could 

be turned at 

will. I encir- 


cled the space 
for my bath- 
room with a 
pole frame- 
work which 
I covered 


with cur- 
tains made 
from old 
quilts, blan- 
kets or any 
other fabric 


which we 
had at hand 
A good-sized 
sprinkling can 
was a very 
satisfactory 
substitute for 
a shower. 

Our third 
vacation (in 


“IT wish we 1915) found 
could have all us with $307 
our picnics in the build- 
here,” said ing and loan, 
my wife saved as fol- 

“Well,” I “LET'S BUILD A REAL HOUSE HERE,” CRIED NORAH lows: Car- 
teased, “why fare for one 
not buy this year, $25; 
land? You must have a vast sum saved by Savings, second vacation, $125; Savings, 


now from my carfare.” 

“I wonder if we could, Mr. Smarty,” 
mused my wife. “I have saved $25.50 
for four years, which with the interests 
amounts to $108.00. This land is pretty 
far from the car line and not on an im- 
proved road, so it oughtn’t to sell at a very 
high price. I believe I'd rather own a spot 
of dirt than anything else. We might come 
out and camp for vacations.” 

Well, the owner proved reasonable and 
sold us the acre including the spring for 
$150, and we easily completed the pay- 
ment with the money on hand and that 
which we saved on our vacation. Former- 
ly we had spent thirty days at a nearby 
seaside resort at an average cost of $200. 

Our camping expenses (prices 1913) 
were approximately as follows: 

Shack, 12x12, made of rough, up- 

right planks, with tin roof, and 

glassless windows with solid home- 

made shutters (expense includes 


hauling, materials, labor, etc)... .$100.00 
50.00 


Land (after first payment of $100). 

Two cots 6.00 

Two folding chairs...... Ps 

Oil stove 

Tools and 2 lanterns .... 

Food supplies and kero- 
sene for 30 days 


$206.73 

Dishes, silver, cooking uten- 
sils and bedding were brought from 
home, and we used boxes for 
wardrobes, tables and cupboards. 

The shack would have been 
much less if I had built it myself. 
But I hired a carpenter and acted 
meekly as his helper. 

At my wife’s suggestion I cut all the 
trees we needed for our camp-fire from one 
corner of the property, thus making a little 
clearing. She added the further practical 
idea of laying off beds about ten feet long 
by four feet wide, marked off by saplings, 
and in these we deposited all garbage, cov- 
ering it with layers of wood ashes 

Of course we lacked city conveniences, 
but we were getting rest, fresh air, and a 
new interest. We explored the vicinity, find- 
ing many lovely bits of scenery, and made 
the acquaintance of our neighbors, who 
proved to be pleasant, substantial people. 





third vacation, $150; Interest at 4%, $7. 

And Norah startled me with another idea: 
“Let’s build a real house here,” she cried. 
“We can stay here comfortably for at least 
eight months a year, and raise most of our 
own vegetables too. Then we can board 
in town from December to April. We can get 
a four-room and bath portable house for 
$1,000 which, lined with plaster board, will 
he comfortable in winter. The plaster 
board is $189 extra. You and I and a car- 
penter could easily put one up during your 
vacation. Of course we shall have to do 
without gas and electricity and running 
water at first. I believe freight, hauling, la- 
bor, and fixtures will bring the total cost 
up to $2,000.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “you haven’t told 
me yet how we are to finance this scheme.” 

“That’s easy,” she retorted. “In the 
first place we have $307. The mail-order 
house asks for a first payment of ten per 
cent., which, plaster board included, would 
bring our first payment to $289. The rest 
we can pay like rent. Now we have to 
raise about $1,000 more, and this 
is how I propose to do it: Let’s 
rent our apartment furnished for 
two years. We ought to get sixty 
dollars a month for it, which will 
leave us $360 a year above the 


rent. Then we'll live out here 
from April first to November 
first. That will mean a saving of 


$210 on rent. Then you know we 
usually save $150 on vacations. 
I think we should be able to save 
$40 in the four winter months; 
that will bring us up to $760 by 
the end of the first year. Then 
suppose you take your vacation 
in August, so as to build the house. By 
that time the rent from the apartment will 
have amounted to $210 more, and our rent 
saving from April first to August first will 
be $120. Our regular vacation saving is 
$150, so there we are, Bobbie, with $1,240.” 

Things turned out much as Norah had 
planned. Moreover, my salary, was in- 
creased in 1918 to $1,400 a year, and I 
have been further enriched by a bonus of 
$240. From this we have paid $50 a month 
on our house, so the beginning of 1920 saw 
it completely paid for; and Christmas Day 
brought us our new sedan car. 
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I Will Pay $10,000 For 
The Best Thoughts on One of My Problems 


‘*Could I only have music on my own terms, 
whenever I wished the ablution and inunda- 
tion of musical waves, that are a bath and a 


iB 1851, RatepH Watpo EMERSON said: 


medicine. ’”’ 


—,' 


the well known and almost incalculable benefits 
of music can be derived, in full measure, from 
the proper use of this new instrument. 


Psychologists, physicians, and other scientists 


Emerson spoke the thoughts of millions, and 
voiced a need of all humanity. 


It is obvious that the phonographic reproduc- 
tion of music affords the only means of providing 
music of practically every variety, wherever and 
whenever it is desired; without this means, even 


appreciate that our object is to provide music of 
the best sort, under conditions that will insure the 
largest benefits. The new phonograph, which we 
have developed, is merely the instrumentality by 
which I am endeavoring to place truly fine music 
at the command of every household. 


A great many people have said that they regard 


those, who live in the great cen- 
ters of music, can hear it only at 
conventional hours—and, then, 
not always the kind of music 
they most need and desire. 


To make the phonographic 
reproduction of music serve the 
need expressed by Emerson, 
it is necessary that the repro- 
duction shall preserve—undi- 
minished and undistorted—the 
true beauties of the original 
music. The greatest short- 
coming of the phonograph has 
been its lack of realism. It is 
‘this shortcoming which I have 
sought to remove. ‘The result 
is adegree of realism in our new 
phonograph, which is baffling 
to even the most expert ears, 
whendirect comparison is made 
between livingsingers or instru- 
mentalists and the reproduc- 
tion or Re-Creation of their 
work by our new instrument. 


Were Emerson alive today, 








Details of 
Mr. Edison’s 


$10,000.00 
Prize Offer 


can be obtained from the Edison dealer 
in your locality. lf you do not know 
him, watch for his advertisement in 
your local newspaper. It costs you 
nothing to compete for these prizes, 


If you are not already familiar with 
the New Edison, the Edison dealer 
wili afford you every opportunity to 
become familiar with it, and will supply 
you with all necessary literature. 


All ideas must be submitted upon 
blanks, which the Edison dealer will 
provide, and must be mailed prior to 
September 2nd, 1921, 


You do not have to be a trained 
writer in order to win one of the 
prizes. Ideas are what count. 








this new instrument as the best 
phonograph in existence. 
While such statements are 
naturally gratifying to me, I 
find that the importance of 
our work in the field of music 
is somewhat obscured by the 
fact that so many people con- 
tinue to think of this new in- 
strument merely as a phono- 
graph. ‘They may think of it 
as the best phonograph —but 
it still is only a phonograph to 
them. 


I want a phrase, which will 
emphasize that our new instru- 
ment is not a mere machine, 
but that it is an instrumental- 
ity, by which the true beauties 
and the full benefitsof musiccan 
be brought into every home. 


The phrase should not con- 
tain more than four or five 
words. I want a dignified ex- 
pression, which will clearly 
distinguish this instrument 








I feel that our new phonograph would be ac- 
cepted by him as a satisfactory answer to the 
need, which he expressed. At any rate, the 
psychological research work, which we have been 
conducting for nearly two years, indicates that 


from all other sound reproducing devices. 


I have authorized that $10,000.00 in prizes be 
paid for the best ideas submitted. 


(Signed) Tuomas A. Epison 
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Farrar, supreme in all 
grooming, says of CUutex 
beautifully smooth and even does Cutex 


the skin 





at the base of th 
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The delicate art of 
manicuring 


How you can do your own nails as 
perfectly as a professional 
NV ANICURING used to be so complex and difficult that only 


a professional could do it It was even dangerous, because 
there was no way of removing the surplus cuticle about the base 
of the nail except by cutting 

But now women who are skilled in all the arts of grooming find 
it easy and delightful to keep their own nails always in exquisite 
condition 


We no longer have to cut the cuticle All those hard, dry 
edges of dead skin we now remove simply and safely without 
cutting Just dab around the nails with Cutex, a rinsing of the 
nneers, and the surplus uth le simply wipes away, leaving a beauti- 


fully even, thin, transparent nail rim 


And, in the Cutex manicure, all the rest of the process is just as 


delightful \ snowy whiteness under the nail tips with the Nai 
White; the delicate jewel-like shine of the quick and lasting Cutex 
Polishes and the manicure is complete and perfect in only 


about ten minutes. 


The amazing results of a single trial 

Your first Cutex manicure will be a revelation to you of the perfect 
grooming you can give to your own 
hands. However ragged the cuticle 
may have become through constant 
cutting, a single application of Cutex 
will make an astonishing improve- 
ment. You will be pleased, also, 
with the immaculate beauty of your 
nail tips after the Nail White, and 
with the delicate sheen that you get 
from the Cutex Polishes 

If you will spend only ten minutes 
on your 
twice a week, and every night apply 
Cutex Cold Cream around the nail 
base you will keep them always in 


nails regularly, once or 





pertect ¢ ondition 


Cutex Manicure Sets 


come In 

} sé . ’* " 
Nail Ui three sizes The Compact,’’ with 
trial packages, 6o0c; the Travel 

ing,’’ with full sized packages, 

$1.50; the ~ Boudoir,’’ the finest 

ind and most complete set, $3.00 Or 

ht each of the Cutex items comes sep 

arately at 35 At all drug and 


departmen 


t stores 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20¢ 
Mail t coup j 


upon below with two dimes for a Cutex Introductory 
Set containing enough of everything for six complete manicures, 
» Northam Warren, 114 West 17t 


( 


- 


Mail this Coupon with 2 dimes today for complete trial outfit 





Northam Warren, Dept. 1006 
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200 Mountain Street, Montreal Sa, 
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She Walks in Beauty 


The Bride whose Skin and Hair are Lovely as Her Gown 


By Suzanne Sheldon 


ERE is June again, fragrant with 
roses, and tender with the smiles 
and tears of brides and sweet girl- 
graduates. A flutter of excitement 
and preparation fills the land. Wardrobes 
ire full of dainty, frilly things; life was 
never so gay and sweet; and the little June 
bride-to-be hovers over her mirror each 
morning, wishing and wishing that her skin 
were as white as milk, her cheeks the color 
of rose petals and her eyes as clear and 
limpid as woodland pools 
Of course, little bride-to-be, you want 
to be shining and fresh, and rosy and 
groomed, from the tip of your pink toe to 
the enchanting ringlet of burnished hair at 
the nape of your slim 
neck For this is to be 
your day, and you are 
to be the admired cyno- 
sure of all eyes 
Well, don’t fret. In 
tensive beauty cultiva- 
tion for two or three 
weeks will restore the 
glint to lack-lustre hair 
and the silken texture 
to wind-roughened skin 
And here is a 
especially for you 
Creams and lotions are 
delightful aids to a 
dainty toilette, and 
must not be despised or 
neglected, but beauty, 
contrary to the old 
adage, begins far below 
the skin. Your cheeks 
will be pink or color 
less, your eyes bright 
or dull, and your skin 
white or muddy largely 
in response to the state 
of your circulation 
your digestion, and the 
proper elimination from 
the body of the poisons 
that are constantly 
generated from waste 
ind from the disinte- 
gration ol 
LISSUE 
A glass of 
cool water, 
the very first 
thing in the 
morning, fol 
lowed by an 
other into 
which you 
have squeezed 
the unsweet 
ened juice of 
a lemon, is 
the best 
morning tonic 
you can take 
It acts di 
rectly upon 
the liver, 
driving away 
the yellow 
tinge from cheek or eyeball; and a tongue 
scrub, every morning, with a strip of juicy 
lemon, will do wonders for your digestion 
In addition to this, at least four glasses of 
cool water should be taken every day, pre- 
ferably between meals 
A tremendous proportion of the work of 
elimination is done by the pores. Stimu 
late their action by regular exercise each 
day, in the fresh air if possible, and keep 
them open by a daily warm bath. The 
dainty and fastidious woman of today re 
gards the daily bath as a delightful neces- 
sity 4 cold shower and a rubdown in the 
morning will leave you tingling and glow- 
ing with vitality and well-being, but if you 
find this too strenuous, choose your bath- 
time in the evening, and take it warm. 


secret 


A FLOWER-LIKE SKIN 

Six lemons, cut in slices and left to soak 
in a basin of water for half an hour, are a 
delightful addition to the bath, and bath 
bags, if you really value a milk-white, 
satiny skin, are almost imperative. A good 
combination for these is one pound of cas 
tile soap, dried and powdered, four pounds 
of oatmeal, two quarts of bran, one and a 
half pounds of almond meal, and three 
ounces of violet sachet. Keep this mixture 
in glass jars, and for your bath fill small 
cheese-cloth bags, about four inches square, 
as needed, to use as sponges 

Are you plagued with the little foes of 
beauty known as blackheads? A very de- 
cided effort will be necessary to rid your- 
self of these pests, but with proper appli- 
cation, it is not really difficult. The first 
thing to do is to invest in a camel’s hair 
complexion brush. Scrub your face thor- 
oughly, every night, with the brush and 
hot, soapy water, giving especial attention 
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cool water, and lastly in 

very cold water. Six treat- 

ments, at three-day intervals, should give a 
peachblow radiance to your skin 


to the nose and chin; rinse the brush and 
use it again to rinse the face perfectly, then 
rub into the skin a little boracic powder. 
If this smarts, rub in a bit of cold cream. 

This should be supplemented by a morn- 
ing scrub with warm water, followed by 
cold water to close the pores. If, after two 
weeks of this treatment, there are some ob- 
stinate offenders still remaining, steam the 
face thoroughly, rub in a good cold cream, 
and then, with a comedo extractor, press 
them gently out of the pores, touching the 
little sore spots with an astringent lotion 
made of three ounces of rose-water, five 
grains of tannic acid, one quarter ounce 
of tincture benzoin, and one ounce of elder- 
flower water. This will take 
away the slight soreness. 

If your skin is tanned, or 
slightly discolored, try this 
magic bleach: 

Into a teaspoonful of cold 
cream, knead as much almond 
meal as it will hold; thin with 
hot water until you have a 
paste that will spread smooth- 
ly. Cut two cheese - cloth 
masks to fit your face, leav- 
ing a slit for the nose. Dip 
these masks in warm water, 
and squeeze dry; spread the 
almond paste on the inside of 
one of them, and cover with 
the other, matching the two 
openings. After a thorough 
scrubbing, as described 
above, massage the face for a 
few minutes with cold cream, 
and lie down comfortably on 
a couch with a deep pitcher 
of very hot 
water by your 
side, contain- 
ing several 
Turkish 
wash-cloths 

Lay the 
face-pack 
over the face, 
patting it 
down to fit 
the curve of 
cheeks, eyes 
and nose 
Squeeze out 
a cloth and 
lay it, folded, 
to cover 
forehead and 
eyes, down to 
the tip of the nose; lay 
another over the lower 
part of the face, leaving 
just the nostrils uncov- 
ered; replace with fresh 
cloths as soon as the heat 
begins to leave them. 
After fifteen minutes take 
off the pack, wash the face 
warm water, then in 


Wee little worry lines, or laughing 
wrinkles, will yield with amazing readiness 
to a wash consisting of fifty parts of milk 
of almonds, prepared with rose-water, and 
four parts of aluminum sulphate. Dab the 
mixture over your face and neck, night and 
morning, and supplement this treatment, 
each night, by a ten-minute massage, with 
a good cream, being careful to rub gently, 
and in an opposite direction from the line 
of the wrinkles. 


THE CHARM OF LOVELY HAIR 

Now, just a word about your hair. 
Any man will tell you what a joy it is 
to dance with a girl whose hair, under 
his chin, smells clean and sweet, and free 
from musty, dusty oil. For such a boon, 
he will forgive her any number of dance 
slips. And it is easy to keep your hair 
shining and clean if only you will take 
the trouble to wash it carefully at least 
once every two weeks with a good sham- 
poo or plain white soap. Rinse several 
times in clear water and dry in the sun, if 
possible; then brush your hair with a 
faintly scented hair brush. Three drops of 
oil of jasmine, rose or geranium, poured 
into the palm of your hand and passed 
lightly over the bristles of your brush, is 
the secret of the subtle, elusive fragrance 
that should cling, always, to your hair. 

Never fail to spend a few minutes, each 
day, on your finger-nails. Push back the 
cuticle gently, anoint the nails at night with 
plain red vaseline, and watch the little strip 
of exposed nail to see that it is always 
white and spotless, so that when your 
bridal day dawns, you will be groomed, 
literally, to the very tips of your fingers. 
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The Lure of Beauty 


No wonder he finds it hard to say good night. With 
the warm coloring of her cheeks, her lustrous skin and 
radiant eyes, her beauty fascinates him. You will share 
the secret of her beauty, instantly—when you, too, use 
the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens 
the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well into the skin so the 
powder adheres evenly. 

Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beautifully 
fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 

Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do you know that 
a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to subdue the Bloom. Presto! 
The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! (The above 3 preparations 
may be used separately or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 

TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder shade is more im- 
portant than the color of dress you wear. Our new NATURELLE shade is 
a more delicate tone than our Flesh shade, and blends exquisitely with a medium 
complexion. Our new RACHEL shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes. 
See offer on coupon. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, flesh, white. Pompeian 
BLOOM (a rouge that won’t crumble), light, dark, medium. Guaranteed by 
the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream (50c), for dry skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum 


with a real perfume odor. 
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Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It Peaster 
ne name ompel 
Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel en- on rag ‘ ; "Ss 
titled, “Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.”” The rare beauty and charm of Miss your guarantee 
Clark are revealed in dainty colors, Size, 28x 7% inches. Price, 10c. Samples quality and safer; 
of Pompeian Day Cream, Powder and Bloom, Night Cream, and Fra- Should you not 
grance (a talcum powder sent with the Art Panel. With these les you mpletely satisfied, 
i can make Many interesting Deauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now, the 1 irchase price 
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THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2009 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio ed by The Pompeian 
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“Don’t Envy Beauty 


—Use Pompeian” 
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it is simply a matter of care. 




















you care for it properly. Beautiful hair 


depends almost entirely upon the care you give it. 
Shampooing is 


the most important 
thing. 


always 

lt is the shampooing which brings out the real 
life and lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luz.uriant. 


While your hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing, to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free 
alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating women use Mulsi- 





E AUTIFUL hair is not a matter of luck, 


You, too, can have beautiful hair if 
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fied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly 
injure, and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair 
with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff 
and excess oil. ‘The hair dries quickly and evenly, 
and has the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
four-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid For Children—Fine For Men 


WATKINS 





MULSIFIED 


COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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The whole town came to make 
merry on the green 


LOOMFIELD, New Jersey, had its 
community house, a stately old-fash 
ioned mansion with wide grounds and 
beautiful trees; what was more, it 
fronted on the town green, a charming sur 
vival of quaint colonial days. The house 
was there, a living memorial to the sol 
diers of the great war. Patriotism, neigh 
borliness, a generous democratic spirit had 
put it there, but they had not taken up 
their abode in the house 
Some scoffers even said that the com- 
munity house ideal, though a fine one, was 
impractical, that peopie were no longer ani 
mated by the fine spirit of fellowship en- 
gendered in war times; that they had 
dropped back behind the old barriers of 
class and sect and group and race 
But the Committee realized that the 
house was not being used simply because 
the people had not realized that it was 
truly theirs. Then the idea was born of a 
frolic, when the old house and grounds 
should open its heart to “just folks,” and 
the folks should discover the possibilities of 
the house they had given to themselves. 
The frolic was a great and glorious suc- 
cess from every standpoint. It showed that 
community spirit was energetic and alive, 
only needing organizing and encouragement 
to be a real force; and it demonstrated to 
the community the value of their house 
The house welcomed the children to play- 
rooms fitted up by children; it dispensed 
hospitality through its tea service; it pro- 
vided a means through the exchange where 
people could offer the work of their hands 
to their neighbors; it spread its arms to 
welcome the blind of our state that they 
might find a market for their wares. 


THE GIPSIES HAVE COME 


But the house alone could not hold all 
the fun and hospitality of the day. They 
overflowed to the grounds which had been 
arranged as a gipsy encampment. Thou- 
sands flocked there to the caravan stores 
and tents, and spread out over the charm- 
ing green where the gipsies danced by the 
light of their fire, and the moon looked 
down benignly upon 
the trees that had 
been planted so long 
ago for the beautify- 
ing of life in the town. 
It looked down upon 
the myriads of eager 
faces, children and 
grown-ups who were 
gathered together to 
watch the gipsies as 
they acted in panto- 
mime the songs of the 
Romany to the tune 
of gipsy strings and 
tambourines. 

The community 
spirit was there and, 
better yet, it is still 
there. It has been 
caught and held by 
the old house. 

The party was not a very difficult or ex- 
pensive one to give. You could duplicate it 
in your park or fair grounds, whether or 
not you have a community house. It could 
be given to celebrate Boosters’ Day or a 
holiday or could be run as a money-making 
stunt for some local charity. The important 
thing is to have the preparations well or- 


ganized. Have the work equally divided 
between live committees with efficient 
chairmen. 


This is how Bloomfield’s frolic was or- 
ganized: 


WORKING PLAN 

The president of the Board of Trustees 
of the Community House appointed two 
women to act as chairmen to plan the pro- 
gram for the opening day of the house. 
They, in turn, called a meeting of repre- 
sentative members from each club and or- 
ganization in the town. This committee, at 
its first meeting, outlined the plan of the 
work and agreed to open the Community 
House with a Gipsy Frolic. The Executive 
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Gipsy Frolic 


It Was a Glorious Community Party 
By Elisabeth Edland 


Committee was subdivided into working 
committees as follows 


GIPSY VENDERS 

The chairman of the venders called to 
her assistance two women’s clubs of the 
town, whose members canvassed every fac- 
tory and shop in the town as well as the 
surrounding farm districts, with the result 
that at the frolic they had many caravans 
loaded with produce. The caravans sold 
anything from strawberries to Palm Beach 
suits. The local Order of Elks sold ice- 
cream cones. A club of small children con- 
ducted a fairy store and sold lollypops, little 
cakes and small package candy. 


CAFETERIA 

The chairman of this committee called 
to her assistance the women’s societies of 
the churches in the town. Each church be- 
came responsible for one part of the sup- 
per; one club furnished the potato salad, 
another furnished the glasses and silver- 
ware, a third made sandwiches, another was 
responsible for pies, and so forth. One so- 
ciety of young women cleared away the 
dishes so that the tables were kept ready 
for service. 


CHILDREN’S TOY EXHIBIT 

The chairman of this exhibit secured the 
cooperation of the public schools. Through 
their teach- 
ers, the chil 
dren were 
asked to bring 
the best of 
their toys for 
exhibit at the 
Community 


A tense mo- 
ment in the 
“Green 
Bushes" 


pantomime 








- | THE FAIRY STORE. 


House. Three large rooms were filled with 
the toys, and ably demonstrated by repre- 
sentatives from each school 

Over three thousand children visited the 
toy exhibit. 


FORTU NE-TELLERS 
The school teachers of the town volun- 
teered for this work. In the toy exhibit, in 
the grape arbor, and scattered around the 
grounds they told fortunes for all who 
wished to pry into the future. 


AMUSEMENTS 
The American Legion handled this part 
of the program. In the grape arbor at the 
back of the house they built a long line of 
booths: Punch and Judy show, target 
range, hot dog and soda pop counter, and 
the usual carnival stunts. 


HOSTESSES AND TEA-ROOMS 

The Town Improvement Association 
acted as hostesses in the big reception room. 
They greeted the guests, answered ques- 
tions, and kept the people moving. 

The Daughters of the Revolution con- 
ducted the tea-room on the wide porch, and 
in the evening served ice-cream and cake to 
the dancers. 


THE EXCHANGE SHOP 

This was conducted by the Women’s 
Exchange, and the room was filled with 
fancy work, china, aprons, and cooked 
food. Also work from the State Institute 
for the Blind was sold. The Exchange 
charged ten per cent. commission, 

The grounds were policed by the town 
police, assisted by the Boy Scouts. The 
Boy Scouts were ready to answer any call 
at any time and made themselves very use- 
ful in more ways than one. 

A club of young men engaged a large 
band from a local industrial plant. They 
built a band stand, and the band gave a 
long program throughout the afternoon and 
in the evening it played for dancing. 
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A club of little children ran a Fairy Store where they sold lollypops and 
other goodies 


The caravan wagons sold quanti- 
ties of every sort of thing 


PAGEANT COMMITTEE 


The Director divided her committee as 
follows: Chorus Leader, who gathered hi 
people from the different churches, high- 
school, and volunteers; Orchestra Leader, 
who used the high-school orchestra with a 
few volunteers of mandolins, banjos and 
guitars; the Manager of Stage Settings and 
Lights secured the cooperation of a few ex 
pert designers and color electricians. They 
built a large camp-fire, and made a most 
artistic setting on the town green. The 
lights hung from the trees, The committee 
roped off a large circle for the players, and 
at the hour of the pageant called as assist 
ants members of the town militia and Boy 
Scouts for police duty. The Dance Leader 
selected the best pupils from her high 
school classes, and they prepared two group 
dances, 


PANTOMIME COACHES 

In addition to the Pageant Director 
General, three coaches were appointed, each 
of them taking one of the song stories for 
direction. On the evening of the pageant 
they assisted in making up the players 

On the morning of the opening day each 
committee with its assistants, came to the 
grounds to build their particular booths or 
arrange whatever detail was necessary for 
their part of the program. The booths were 
built under the trees, in the arbors, in the 
house itself; wherever a pretty spot could 
be found. All the people in charge of sell 
ing were in gipsy costume. 


OUTLINE OF PAGEANT 
The pageant consisted of four panto- 
mimes based on gipsy myths and legends. 
As the chorus sang the legends, the band of 
gipsies played the stories. The gipsies 
strolled over to the green, singing one of 
their songs. After they were comfortably 
seated around the camp-fire their leader 
greeted the visitors, At the close of his 
greeting the gipsies about the camp-fire be- 
gan one of their songs, “Can You Rokka 
Rommanes?” As they sang, one of the 
gipsy maidens got up and began to tease 
the boys. She dared them to kiss her, 
which one of them succeeded in doing, 
much to the amusement of the others. 

Then they sang the story of the seven 
gipsies, which others depicted in panto 
mime: Seven brisk and bonny gipsies come 
to a castle and sing for the lady. She is en- 
chanted with their song, gives them a ring, 
and decides to go with them and lead a rov- 
ing life. When her lord returns, he is angry 
that his lady has gone. One of the servants 
explains the matter, and the lord goes after 
the gipsies. Soon he finds them, and the 
lady, repentant, goes back with him. Then 
the seven brisk and bonny gipsies are 
hanged in a row, just so. 

This was followed by the song story of 
The Green Bushes: The girl starts out to 
meet her lover by the green bushes. While 
she is waiting for him another gipsy comes 
along and promises her fine beavers and 
petticoats flounced to the ground if she will 
forsake her lover and marry him instead 
The girl thinks this is a splendid idea, and 
goes with him. Alas for the lover! When 
he gets to the green bushes he finds the lady 
gone. So he takes adieu of the green 
bushes, and vows that no false-hearted 
lady shall ever throw him over again. 

After that the gipsies told in action the 
song story of The Village Peasants: The 
village peasants are much grieved because 
John, the horseradish, has decided to enter 
military service. They do not wish him to 
do so. 

After taking farewell of the little girl 
who wears morocco shoes, he comes to 
a wretched inn. To console himself he be 
gins to smoke, much to the annoyance of 
an old woman, a termagant. She rants 
about and scolds, and finally decides that 
for his offense John shall have five hun- 
dred cudgels hot. The old woman relents, 
however, and John is forgiven. 

Scattered between the song stories, sev- 
eral of the gipsies danced or sang as their 
companions played. 
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Were you ever chased by a mischievous wave 
From your castle of sand on the shore? 
Did you ever play with a boy so gay 
As Jack and Jill’s cousin, Ted Moore? 


By Barbara Hale 
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Out of the crowd of faces, one face, 
exquisite, flower-like in its charm” 


The face 


that one remem 


in a crowd 


UDDENLY—out of the crowds of 


faces—one faceso exquisite,so flower- 
like in its charm that it stamps itself 
forever upon the memory. 

Do you realize what it is that gives some 
faces this quality of radiant loveliness? 

Innate distinction—daintiness—breed- 
ing—are nowhere more clearly expressed 
than in the possession of a fresh, beauti- 
ful skin. 

If your skin is clear, fine, glowing with 
lovely color—you cannot look dull and 
unattractive. 

Don’t let your skin become pale, sallow, 
lifeless—marred by blackheads or ugly 
little blemishes. Every girl owes it to her- 
self to keep her skin so clear, so soft and 
smooth that at first glance it awakens ad- 
miration and delight. Remember—you 
yourself are responsible for the condition 
of your skin—you can make it what you 
will. For every day it is changing—old 
skin dies and new skin takes its place. By 
the right treatment you can free this new 
skin from the defects that trouble ‘you 
and give it the lovely clearness it should 
have. 


What a skin spectalist 
would tell you 


Perhaps you are continually made un- 
comfortable by the appearance of little 
blemishes that spoil the clearness of your 
complexion. No doubt you attribute 
them to something wrong in your blood. 
But a skin specialist would tell you that 
blemishesare generally caused by infection 
from bacteria and parasites, which are 
carried into the pores by dust and dirt 
in the air. 


CTs 





To free your skin from this distress- 
ing trouble, begin tonight to use this 
treatment: 

Just before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing with 
a dash of cold water. Then dip the tips 
of your fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s until 
they are covered with a heavy, cream-like 
lather. Cover each blemish with a thick 
coat of this and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse carefully, first with 
clear hot water, then with cold. 


You can tell how much good this 
treatment ts doing you 


The very first time you use this treat- 
ment you will notice that it leaves your 
skin with a slightly drawn, tight feeling. 
This means that your skin is responding, 
as it should, to a more thorough and 
stimulating kind of cleansing than it has 
been accustomed to. After a few treat- 
ments, the drawn sensation will disappear, 
and your face will emerge from its nightly 
bath so soft, smooth and glowing that 
you will realize the good this treatment is 
doing you. Use it every night and see 
how much clearer and lovelier your skin 
becomes under this care. 

This is only one of the famous Wood- 
bury treatments for improving the skin. 
Get the famous booklet of treatments 


that is wrapped around every cake of 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap and study the 


treatment recommended for your particu- 
lar type of skin—then begin at once to 
use it regularly and faithfully. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at all 
drug stores and toilet goods counters in 
the United States and Canada. The book- 
let of treatments is wrapped around each 
cake. Get a cake today—begin your treat- 
ment tonight. The same qualities that give 
it its unusually beneficial effecton thecom- 
plexion make it extremely desirable for 
general use. A 25 cent cake lasts for a 
month or six weeks of any treatment and 
for general cleansing use. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A beautiful little set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of 
Woodbury’s skin preparations containing your 
complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 

You will find, first the little booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” telling you the special 
treatment your skin needs; then a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—enough for 
seven nights of any treatment; a sample tube 
of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream; and 
samples of Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Powder, with directions telling 
you just how they should be used. Write today 
for this special new Woodbury outfit. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1506 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 15006 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontarto. 
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What is your 
Favorite Dessert ? 


HAT is your favorite gelatine des- 

sert? Which of the one hundred 
desserts given in the Knox booklet 
“‘Dainty Desserts” is most popular in 
your home? I imagine it will be one of 
the four recipes given here, each so de- 
licious it is hard to select the best one 


Make them up for different luncheons or 
ners (only one package of Knox Gelatine 
needed to make the entire four desserts, each 
one of which will serve six persons) and 
write me your vote sothat | may pr 





the women of the land the nati 
popular Knox Gelatine dessert 


1 believe every woman will be interested in 
the result of this test which I will publish 
in thiscolumn. Here are the recipes 








STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 





44 envelope Knox Sparkling latine 

4 cup cold water 1 tab on lemon juice 
1 cup strawberry juiceand pulp Secup sugar 
144 cups heavy cream beaten until stiff 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and 
dissolve by standing cup containing mixture 
in hot water Strain into strawberry juice 
mixed with lemon juice. Add sugar and when 
sugar is dissolved, set bow! containing mix 
turein pan of ice water and stir until mixture 


begins to thicken; then fold in cream Turn 
into wet mold lined with strawberries cut in 
halves, and chill. Garnish with fruit, selected 


strawberries, and leaves. A delicious crean 
may aleo be made with canned strawberries 





LEMON SPONGE or SNOW PUDDING 


‘4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

“4 cup cold water ‘4 cup lemon juice 

4 cup sugar Whites of two eggs 
leup boiling water 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, dis 


solve in boiling water, add sugar, lemon juice 
and grated rind of one lemon, strain and set 
aside; occasionally stir mixture and when 
quite thick, beat with wire spoon or whisk, 


until frothy; add whites of eggs beaten stiff, 
and continue beating until stiff enough to 
hold its shape. Pile by spoonfuls on glass 


dish Chill and serve with boiled custar 





CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE 


envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


44 cup cold water cup suga 
1 pint milk Few grains salt 
1 oz. grated unsweet bo teaspoon vanilla 
ened chocolate or 3 tablespoons cocoa 
Soak gelatinein cold water fiveminutes. Sca 
milk and add sugar,chocolate or coa rubbed 
to a smooth paste with a little water and salt 


When sugar is dissolved, add soaked gelatine, 

then add flavoring. 7 n into mold, first dip 

ped incold water andc Serve withwhipped 
‘ 





cream, sweetened and flavored 


with vanilla 





RICE PARFAIT 


by envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

2 cups hot boiled rice l cup sugar 
144 cups milk \4 teaspoon salt 
lcup cream lcup chopped nut meats 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
Soak gelatine in milk ten minutes and 
solve in hot rice. Add sugar and salt, « 1 
fold in cream beaten until stiff 
Turn int a mold, 





when cool, 
Add nuts and flavoring 


and pack in ice and salt 





Send For “Dainty Desserts” 
The Favorite Dessert Book 


There is only room here to give four of the one 
undred delicious dessert recipes given in my 
book “Dainty Desserts"—which also contains 
recipes for ice creams, sherbets, salads, 
candies, et 
i free copy before sending in y 
ote on the nations most popula 
lessert. You may find init a dessert youlike 
even better tl 
Enclose 4c in 
mention your grocer §s name 





any I have published here 
nps to cover postage and 





MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


KNOX GELATINE 


108 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


Lk ey re 
el et a = “ < 


* KNOX 






‘‘Wherever 
a recipe 
calls for 

Gelatine— 
it means 


KNOX” 
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YOUR BABY AND YOU 


By S. Josephine Baker, M.D., D.P.H., 
The Little Kickers 


so like a fragile sea-shell, 


ABY’S foot 
rosy and curled, with dimpled toes 
and satin texture — every 


mother 


knows a thrill of joy and satisfaction 
you 
hate to connect it, even remotely, with the 


at its miniature perfection 


thought of that dreaded bugbear 


And how 


flat-foot, 


of which we heard so much during the re- 
cent war. Yet 39% of our boys were found, 
on examination, to be suffering from some 
physk al defect which could easily have been 
prevented or corrected in early childhood, 
and of these the most common defect was 


flat-foot 


This sounds like a simple matter, and 
hardly a defect at all; yet anyone who has 
ever suffered from fallen arches knows that 
it is really a serious and a painful disability 


The pain is not only in the foot and 
ankle, but frequently extends up the 
leg, and sometimes affects the knee, 
so that walking for any distance be- 
comes a great discomfort. 

But Nature intended that every 
child should have strong, normal 
feet, and it falls to the happy lot of 
the mother, during the first few years 
of the child’s development, to see 
that the little kickers grow and de 
velop in the way that they should. 

The normal foot rests on the 
ground, on the ball or front part of 
the foot, the heel and the outer side. 
rhe inner side of the sole of the foot 
should curve up, so that it does not 
touch the ground. During the first 
year, before baby has begun to walk, 
this arch does not show very clearly, 
but as soon as he begins to toddle, 
the muscles and ligaments of the foot 
gradually grow stronger, and this 
arch, or what is known as the “in 
step,” shows more clearly. At the 
end of the second year you should 
be able to find out how the little 
feet are developing by the following 
test: Wet them thoroughly, but do 
not have them dripping. Then stand 
the baby on a dry piece of plain 
paper. The impression obtained 


should 


how the outer edges resting on the ground, 
and the inner edges showing an upward 


curve or arch. 


As the child grows older, 


the arch tends to become more and more 
distinct. In flat-foot, the whole sole will 


show its impress on the paper. 


If such 


an 


impression is still shown by the time the 
child is three years old, it is evident that 
the foot is not being properly cared for, 
and you should see a physician immediately. 


THE FIRST YEAR 


During the first year, stockings or boo- 
tees are not needed in warm weather ex- 
cept when our baby begins to creep or try 


to walk. 
ways be of cotton, with smooth 


Stockings, when used, should al- 
inside 


seams, and be very careful to see that the 
feet are not too short, nor compress the 


toes in any way. 


to stand, put soft leather moccasins 
him with the seams on the outside. 


shoes across the toes. 


| 


As soon as baby begins 


yn 


Be 
very careful to avoid any tightness of the 


They must be long 


and broad enough to give the feet full free- 
dom. The leather should be soft suéde or 


gloveskin, and always see that there 


re 


re 


no inside seams and that the soles are light 


and supple 


age, baby may have stronger moccasins, 


he may be allowed to wear sandals. 


also, should be of soft leather, with 


ble soles 


THE PROPER TYPE OF SHOES 


It is of the utmost importance 


th 


At about fifteen months -of 


or 


These, 
flexi- 


at 


your baby should have the proper shape 
and kind of shoes and stockings. The main 
difficulty seems to be in getting the proper 


type of shoes. 
an economy. 


made, and designed without thought 
Shoes should 


the natural shape of the feet 


i 


Very cheap ones are never 
They are apt to be roughly 


or 


never be made on the straight, or so-called 
“same” model; that is, the same for both 
feet. The lines of the right and left foot 
the 
imprint made by the wet little feet on the 


are never alike, as you will see from 


| 
| We 


Ee 


WELL-FITTED SHOES OF SOFT LEATHER, WITH FLEXIBLE SOLES, SPELL STRONG 





paper 


will slip about in them. 
The short shoe exerts pressure on 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
Department of Health, New York City 


Shoes should be at least one inch 
longer and one-quarter inch broader than 
the feet; that is, large enough to afford 
free play for the muscles, while at the same 
time they are not so large that baby’s feet 


the 
big toe, sometimes causing inflammation of 


at 


the joint; throws it out of shape and creates 


a marked deformity, or what is known as a 
In a short shoe the foot cannot de- 
velop naturally, and as much damage can be 
done by such a shoe as by one that is too 
tight. The tight shoe not only causes com- 


“bunion.” 


any ventilation of the feet, is not suitable 
for children. The best leather is kidskin, or 
very soft calfskin: 
soles should be flexible and never permit 
your child to wear heels on its shoes until 


Never forget that the 


least ten years of age. Above all, avoid 


pointed shoes; the toes should be just 
slightly rounded. 


In summer, sandals with very thin, soft 


soles are best. Of late years, what are com- 
monly known as “sneakers” have been ex- 
tensively used. These are canvas shoes with 
rubber soles, and should not be worn con- 
tinuously unless they have a thin inner sole 


pression of the foot, with resulting de- of leather; but as far as softness and free- 
formity, but painful corns are a frequent dom of action are concerned, they are quite 
result. Shoes that are too loose, on the desirable, and have the advantage of being 


other hand, may cause blisters or callouses 








FIRST 


MUCH 


i 


The shoe that does not conform to the size 
of the foot, allowing it freedom of muscu- 
lar action, or one that is stiff and inflexible 
is a common cause of strained ligaments 


and flat-foot. 


If the proper type of shoe can be ob- 
tained at the local stores, it is best to have 
the child fitted by the local shoemaker; or 
if he does not have it, he may be persuaded 
If, 
however, the shoes must be ordered by 
mail, be very sure that you send accurate 
The way to take these is 
to have the child stand on a piece of clean 
paper, and, with a pencil, trace an outline 
In your letter to the dealer, 
mention the measurement, in inches, of the 
distance around the ankle and around the 


to order a supply of the right kind. 
measurements. 
of the feet. 


instep, and the kind of leather desired. 


DURING THE 
SUMMER, 
TINY TOES ARE 
HAPPIER 
UNTRAMMELED 
BY SHOES OR 
BOOTEES 


up 


genuinely liked by the active child. 


COLD WEATHER TOES 

In winter, put your child into 
high boots, preferably laced, with 
thick, flexible soles. Be careful that 
the laced boots are not drawn so 
tightly together that they constrict 
the youngster’s legs, and so interfere 
with proper circulation. The main 
function of shoes and stockings is to 
keep the feet warm and protected 
from harm, while allowing for proper 
muscular development. They should 
always be light and porous enough 
so that the feet will not perspire, and 
they should never be tight enough to 
cause any constriction. 


THE DANGER OF TOEING OUT 
The ordinary care of the feet may 
be summed up in a few words: The 
most important way to prevent foot 
troubles and flat-foot lies in teaching 
the child to walk properly. In the 
majority of cases, flat-foot, with its 
attendant ills, is caused simply by 
the all to common habit of “toeing 
out.” If you will observe baby when 
he first starts to walk, you will see 
that his feet are in a straight line, the 
toes pointing straight ahead. Never 


teach your child to toe out. Toeing out is 
an acquired habit, and a very bad one. The 
natural position of the feet is in a straight 
line. In this position, the ligaments hold 


the arch, the correct muscles are brought 


into normal use, and the feet are capable of 
great endurance. 
sition is always used by Indians; athletes 
who show great endurance in walking and 
running, always walk or run with their feet 
straight and the toes pointing in a direct 
line ahead. When the toes are turned out, 
the 
duly strained, the ankle joint on the inner 
side becomes over 
weight of the body is thrown too far for- 
ward on the foot; the ligaments give way 
under the strain, the arch is let down, and 


This straight foot po- 


ligaments that hold up the arch are un- 


prominent, and the 


flat-foot results. 


Patent leather, which is covered with 


varnish, and therefore does not permit 


of 








OW is your baby? Is there 

any problem about his health 
or training that is worrying 
you? All of Dr. Baker’s wis- 
dom is at your service. 

As you know, she is Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Child’s 
Hygiene of New York City’s 
Department of Health, and one 
of the foremost authorities on 
child health and welfare in the 
country. 4 

Of course you realize that 
she cannot prescribe by mail; 
but whatever advice she can 
give by letter is yours for the 
asking. 

Write to her, enclosing 
stamped envelope and address 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, care of 
McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 
West 37th Street, New York 
City. 








or 


in 


be 














AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
Wash the feet every night and dry thor- 


oughly, particularly between the toes. Do 
not allow your child to wear stockings that 
are 


damp, either from ordinary moisture 
from perspiration; provide clean stock- 


ings every morning, and cut the nails at 
least once a week—always straight across. 


Remember that children who are al- 


lowed to walk naturally and are restrained 
from toeing out, rarely, if ever, will de- 
velop flat-foot. 


If the toeing out process has already 


commenced, teach your child how to walk 


the straight-footed way. If falling of 


the arch has already begun, a simple change 
in the method of walking will often effect 
a cure. 


The supports that are commonly sold 


for the correction of flat-foot should never 


used without the advice of a physician 


who has carefully examined the child’s 
feet. They may do good, but on the other 
hand, they may do very definite harm if 
they are not fitted properly. 


The best method of treatment is to see 


that the shoes fit, that the soles are thin and 
flexible, and that the child is taught to walk 
properly. 












, NORMAL FEET FOR THE KIDDIES 
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_ “How quickly that stove 
Yes, and its ready to use ri 


OU know how impatient 
you get waiting for some- 
one. What a lot of nervous 
energy it uses up—just wait- 
ing. 
But even the cleverest house- 
wife could not collect one 
thimbleful of minutes that 
she had to spend wasting ’round 
for the New Perfection Stove. 
For this stove has been built 
to save time, not to , 
waste it. 


New Perfection 
Wick Lights 
Instantly 
Touch a match to 
the wick, for in- 
stance, and it lights 
instantly. There 
you are with a full- 
fledged flame, ready 
to begin action on 


7 That little red 
that big dinner. of the _ burner 


spreader away 


makes if easy to touc 


the 


And no time is lost 
watching the New Perfection 
flame. Once adjusted to the 
desired pitch, it stays put, and 
gives a steady, dependable fire. 
The New Perfection wick, 
above all, is easy to keep clean 
and to change. And who 
wouldn’t invest this 
amount of care for the large 
returns it gives—a quick-light- 
ing, steady, reliable, clean 
cooking flame! 


small 





New Perfection lights quickly 


The ‘‘Why”’ of the Long 
Blue Chimney 


An eye to the comfort of the 
cook inspired that famous 
Long Blue Chimney of the 


New Perfection Stove. 


It was found that the long 
chimney provided just theright 
space for all the kerosene oil 
to burn up clean, to be turned 
into intense cooking heat. Not 
a drop is wasted in 
the eye-smarting 
smoke and disagree- 
able odor of un- 
burned oil. 


And the strong 
draught in the Long 
Blue Chimney drives 
theclean, intense heat 
full-force against the 
cooking pan—drives 
the heat right through 
the pan and straight 
the hardest- 
hearted potato. 
You Can Tell a New 
Perfection Kitchen 
Wherever the New Perfection 
is, there you will find a cool, at- 
tractive kitchen, a happy cook, 
The secret is 


lever at the bottom 
lifts the flame 
from the wick— 
h match to 


into 


wick 


excellent food. 
the New Perfection’s speedy, 
steady, clean cooking heat. 

The local dealer will gladly 
demonstrate the New Perfec- 
tion. Or send to us for a copy 
of the New Perfection booklet. 


t away, too 


ets going 
oh going, . 








Use ALADDIN 
Utensils, Too 
Aladdin 
Cooking Utensils are pictured 
Their 
many convenience features will 
appeal to you. Ask your dealer 


Two of the popular 


in use on this stove 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves and Ovens 
G oe » Also makers of 


Made b, 

THE CLEVELAND PERFECTION 
METAL PRODUCTS CO Oil Heaters and 
7304 PLATT AVE. CLEVELAND.ONIO ALADDI N 


Made in Canode by 
THE PERFECTION STOVE CO LTD SARNIA 





Cooking Ulensils 


?RopuCTS ~ 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Given Away ! 

A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Waxer-Polisher. This entirely 
new Old English device puts 
the wax on the floor and pol- 
ishes the floor. Not a weighted 
froor brush. It 


polishing as easy and simple as 


makes floor- 


running a carpet-sweeper. It 


lasts a lifetime. If your dealer 





you, we can. Use 
the coupon below for this short 


time ofter. 








The Old English way 


is the 


You’ ve always admired the soft, 
rich lustre of polished floors. 
You’ ve envied their subdued glow. 
You’ ve looked forward to the time, 
perhaps, when you could have such 
floors throughout your home. 

You can have 


easily and inexpensively! 


them and so 
All you 
need is a soft cloth and a can of 
Old English Wax. Or you can use 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher 
shown in the 


new, easy way to put on Wax and 


picture. It’s the 


polish floors. 
Old W ax 


floors a rich, translucent, velvety 


English gives your 
lustre. Not a temporary polish, but 
a durable, wear-resisting finish that 
will last for years with just a little 
care. The finish is so hard that 
heel-marks or scratches cannot get 
through it 


You 


unblemished 


can keep all your floors 
Old 
English Wax, no matter whether 


for years with 


so{ttw ood 


they are hardwood or E 


( Yd I ny- 
Anyone 


For dance floors sprink ( 


/ 


varnished or shellaced 


lish Wax is easy to apply. 


fret / 


The A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 


beautiful way 


can use it. You needn’t wait days 
to use the room; you can walk on 
the floor at once. 

Be ise Old | nelish W ax cone 
tains more hard, high-grade im- 
ported wax than any other, it goes 
further, lasts long r, and costs he 
hird of any other kind of 


at 85c, will 


One pint can, 
cover the entire floor of a room 
14 by 18 feet. 

Try a can of Old English Wax 
and see for yourself how beautiful 
it makes your floors, woodwork, 
and furniture. You will be delighted 
with the superior tone of the finish, 
its great 


covering capacity and 


long-wearing qualities. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Contains expert idvice based on over a 


quarter ot a century experience in 


nishings 
hnishing 


Hardwood Floors Softwood Floors 
Woodwork Linoleum 
Automobiles 


Leather Goods 


Furniture 

Phonographs 
Pianos 
Get Old Engli 


hardwa dru 


Table Tops 
h products at your paint, 


rr. housefurnishir or de 


B 


partment store or write us. 


lered Wax lightly 


the Jjancers hut n the polish 


aance pul t ihe polish, 


1409 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 








Old English Wax 





How to Clean Your Floors 


Old English Brightener is t feal cleaner 
for your floors waxed, varnished, or she 
aced a for y w iwork if 
It is h eparation ¢ . i r t V 

hout 4 the fir T . + 
film which polishes beautif ¥.p~p ts aga 
wea and makes the finish last tw a 

g { ains oil it w 

liscol od, or soil y f 





Ps S all charges paid, an 
Pi Old English Waxer-Polisher—atthe 
ae £3.50 


" ce nited price, $3 Den- 
4 and West, $4.00), which I enclose. 
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How Does Your Garden 
Club Grow? 


By Olive Hyde Foster 


"}HAT neighbor- 
hood you live 
in and know 
so well, did 
you ever 
stroll through 
it with your 
eyes really 
open, looking 
around you 
critically as 
though you 
had never 
seen the place before? That was what Mrs 
John W. Paris, of Flushing, Long Island, 
found herself doing one spring day six years 
ago. What was her dismay to discover that 
the only sign that her neighbors were mak 
ing any efiort to beautify their door-yards 
was an occasional round flower-bed filled 
with red geraniums. Then and there the 
idea of the Park Garden Club was born, 
and it was not long before it had an in 
terested membership of thirty 

The first meetings of the club (held 
twice a month) were on Monday mornings, 
in the different gardens, to study the vari- 
ous problems, compare notes and discuss 
methods of growing better flowers. By 
autumn women in other sections were beg- 
ging to be admitted, and the original num 
ber decided to keep up the good work 
throughout the year and move indoors. The 
membership limit was raised and the meet- 
ings changed to the afternoons, to be fol 
lowed by a cup of tea for sociability. But 
even that first summer there was a small 
flower show held in the Public Library 
building 





OON the war came on. The Club raised 

special funds through its entertain- 

ments, for the Red Cross, the Y. M 
C. A., and undertook the support (which it 
still maintains) of two French orphans. lt 
bought, as well as sold, thousands of dollars 
worth of Liberty bonds, started the move- 
ment that led in that community to the 
establishment of thousands of war gar- 
dens, arranged, through the State College 
of Agriculture, for a free course in vege 
table growing, and then opened for the 
summer a public canning-kitchen. The wo 
men taking the courses subsequentiy acted 
as instructors throughout the season, al 
though many of them previously had not 
done even their own housework! 

The Club also bought fruit-trees for de- 
vastated France, kits of tools for the French 
peasants, and instituted a three-day Com- 
munity Fair (Thursday a flower show, Fri 
day a vegetable show and Saturday a baby 

or human flower—show!) which netted 
approximately $5,000.00 for the town hos- 
pital. It planted what is said to be the first 
live Christmas tree, it established a_ bird 
sanctuary and feeding-station, and main- 
tained public interest in food production 
and food conservation by several seasons of 
war-garden exhibits, with stimulating prizes. 
And up to last midsummer (in six sea- 
sons), it had given no less than thirteen 
flower shows and special exhibitions 

With the close of the war the club suc 
ceeded in getting, through the Park Depart 
ment, enough memorial trees for each of 
the Public School grounds in the town, and 
also cooperation in the planting in the park 
of a memorial knoll for the local heroes 
To this latter it contributed (from Club 
funds) two white oaks, chosen for strength 


and longevity, to be dedicated in commemo- 
Roosevelt and his 


ration of Theodore 

gallant son, 

Quentin. Also 

in this park it 

has_ planned, 

with the aid of 

the officials, to 

establish for 

both beauty 

and study, a 

bit of wild gar- 

den along a 

little stream, 

with the plants 

native to Long 

Island. And it 

has carried on 

a vigorous 

campaign to 

protect the na- 

tive plants and 

wild flowers, 

especially those most injured by motorists— 

the laurel and dogwood, now threatened 

with extinction. But its main object at the 

present time, aside from stimulating interest 

in more general tree-planting, is the arous- 

ing of interest in gardens and cooperation 

in the organization of other garden clubs. 
And this brings up the subject of the 

Club’s management and methods. Its sim- 

ple constitution and by-laws, as set forth 





in less than three hundred words, remained 
practically unchanged until this spring when 
it was found advisable to raise the dues; 
active from $2.00 per year to $4.00, and 
associate from $3.00 per year to $6.00. And 
whereas formerly both business matters and 
a program usually occupied each meeting, 
the first meeting of each month is now de- 
voted almost entirely to business 

With these twelve business meetings so 
arranged, the second meetings are left for 
the special programs. Influential people 
prominent in music, art and literary circles 
have given talks which have contributed to 
the brilliancy of the Club’s success. 

Local authorities have responded eagerly 
to invitations for addresses on their particu- 
lar subjects, the culture of such special 
flowers as the iris, the peony, the rose, and 
the preparation of the soil. Landscape 
gardners, poets, writers, garden-magazine 
editors, artists, have talked to the club. 
Even within the Club are certain women 
who have been so very successful that they 
are regularly called upon to report on their 
experiences and accomplishments 

In the beginning, the programs together 
with the constitution and by-laws were 
published in an attractive little Year Book 
But during the strenuous days of the war 
people could not make plans so far ahead, 
and so finally the idea was developed of a 
quarterly magazine, The Garden Bulletin, 
which carries current Club news, programs, 
gossip of other garden clubs, and full re 
ports of the addresses. The advertising 
committee has secured enough advertising 
to make the Bulletin self-supporting 

As to arrangements for the meetings, 
the chairman of the Program Committee 
maps out the work tentatively for the 
year, with a list of the women possessing 
big houses who are willing to throw them 
open on the suggested dates. That is all 
they have to do! This list then goes to 
the Chairman of the Tea Committee; who 
appoints four assisting hostesses for each 
occasion (acceptable, of course, to the main 
hostess) and they provide the refreshments, 
divide the expense for food and the services 
of “the village butler,” and assist in re- 
ceiving. In this way every member has her 
part every year in entertaining; while, as 
the refreshments are limited to two items, 
the cost is reduced to the minimum. 


HE Club has also a Tree Committee, to 
look after local tree interests, and a 
Motor Committee to arrange for field 

day and flower show transportation. It also 
decided last spring to start special flower 
committees and announced roses, peony, iris, 
dahlia and perennial departments, one of 
which each member was asked to join for 
special study. This has proved surprisingly 
successful, and at the height of its season, 
the rose, the peony and the iris branch has 
each given a fine special exhibition, with a 
tulip show of wonderful beauty for good 
measure. The Club exhibited at the Dahlia 
Society’s show in New York, and held a 
chrysanthemum exhibit in November 
Moreover, the cultivation of the hum- 
ble vegetable still goes on; and at the pre- 
vious annual spring and autumn exhibitions, 
there has always been a fruit and vegetable 
section, with special prizes for the children. 
The Field Days of the Club have proved 
a source of inspiration as well as pleasure. 
Once a year at least it plans a trip to some 
point of interest to garden enthusiasts. 
All these club activities, however, mean 
something more than social intercourse, than 
bigger beets 


and finer 
dahlias. The 
first material 


consideration 
that they bring 
is health 
But most 
important of 
all, the garden 
counts for 
saner, more 
beautifulliving. 
Sensing this, 
the Club print- 
ed in one of its 
earliest Year 
Books, the 
lines of Thom- 
as Edward 
Brown— 
“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool 
Fern’d grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! In gardens! When the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 
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Famous makers of dress fabrics 
and wash dresses tell how to 
launder them 


The Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Mass.; Dover, N. H.; At one exclusive shop in every city you will find 


and Columbia, S. C., have the largest Print works in Betty Wales Dresses sold. From practical serges, 

the world, where they produce an unrivalled output ginghams and other wash dresses for school and 

of Printed, Dyed and Bleached Cotton Goods. They street wear, to frilly organdies and silks, every Betty es 
are also the largest manufacturers of Cotton Warp Wales Dress is correct in design and style, honest of 

and All Wool Dress Goods. Their letter on how to fabric, cleanly manufactured and of full value. 

launder Wash Dress Fabrics is of interest to every Read why these famous dressmakers advise 

woman who wants to make her cotton dresses and laundering fine cotton frocks with Lux. 


blouses last. 


ig of these great manufacturers realize that no 
matter how fine its material and workmanship, a lax 
dress or blouse may be utterly ruined by one careless VS) 
washing. For their own protection, as well as the satis- SF 
faction of their customers, the Pacific Mills and the 





Betty Wales Dressmakers recommend washing cotton World’s largest makers 
dress fabrics according to directions given here. of printed 

Keep these directions. You will want to refer to them Wash Fabrics 
whenever you have anything particularly nice to wash. laundering directions 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. “The secret of washin printed 


wash fabrics ae ° : - 
i f elicate fa 
= = ope ny : ae ee. Me a suds while 


‘< rubbed on the soiled 
Cotton Wash Goods -_ nee aed ae 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into the wrong side on a well padded washings. The colors will fade 


a lather in very hot water. Let board. This makes the dots stand uickly and the threads will 
white things soak for a few minutes _ out. become rough and coarsened. 

agp a or Tucks should be pulled taut «For this reason we advise the 

waotcsie ay gent and ironed lengthwise. un al Lux—which is a pure 

‘neutral’ soap — containing no 

For colored cotton wash Ruffles should be pressed by } vey “kali, Lux makes an 


holding straight on the hem edge a oie 
and then ironing up into the gathers. instant suds 4 
Nose the iron well in. rubbing. 


“We have used Lux in wash- 


goods, have suds and rinsing d requires no 


waters almost cool. Wash very 
quickly to keep the colors from 





running, and hang in shade. Embroidery and lace should wash fabrics 
Lux won’t cause any color to be pressed on the wrong side. The - find eg retain their 
that pure water alone will not design in Irish Crochet can be pews t lors and their smooth, 
netted. 3 “ picked up ” with a pin Lace is original colors The pure, mi 
— dine improved by shaping with even texture. Is y= scaiaaaeh 
If you are not sure a color is _ the hands after it has been pressed. lather ane so quickly that a 
fast. To set colors in cotton, use ‘ , rubbing, anc a out of the 
one cupful of salt to a gallon of If lace is frail baste on a piece garment is im @ lors can be 
cold water and soak article for two of shrunken cheesecloth and just suds before the colo 
let it stand in the lukewarm suds. affected. 





hours just before washing. Colors 


must be set before each laundering. Rinse thoroughly and pin the 


cheesecloth flat for drying. This 
Always press dotted Swiss on makes ironing unnecessary. 


“As manufacturers, We would 


be glad if all of our customers 
would make a point of washing 
Pacific printed wash fabrics = 
cording to the directions set 
forth in the Lux advertising. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
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Won't injure anything pure water alone won't harm 

















































Great dress 
manufacturer says: 
“Launder cottons 
as carefully as silks” 


“We are very much interested 
to see that the Lux advertising is 
teaching women to launder their 
fine lingerie dresses and blouses 
as carefully as their silk ones. 
“The colors in our wash dresses 
should be fresh and bright after 
many washings. When women 
ask if our colors are fast, we say 
that it depends largely upon 
the washing. No ake is fast 
—— to withstand the brutal 
laun ering thatsome people give 
their most delicate garments. 
“The Lux way of washing a 
garment without rubbing — 
gentlypressingthelather through 
the soiled spots until every bit 
of dirt is removed—saves not 
only the color but the smooth 
surface of the fabric, the fine 
laces and embroideries that are 
on so many summer dresses, and 
the delicate handwork. It would 
be very gratifying to us if all 
our customers would wash their 


Betty Wales Dresses in Lux.” 


BETTY WALES 
DRESSMAKERS 
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OR your more particular laundry 
work—those finer things that must 
be laundered with exacting care—you 


need an absolutely dependable soap. 


Your sheer blouses, silk lingerie, lace 
collar sets, baby’s dainty garments and 
similar apparel often are made of fab- 
rics as delicate as the fabric of the 
human skin. To preserve the wonderful quality 
of the texture and the SNOWY whiteness or soft 
coloring of the material, you must use a soap as 
pure and safe as that which you use on your 
own skin. 


What cleansing purity there is in Fairy’s gener- 
ous suds! How gently, yet swiftly, they do 
their work, leaving each garment fresh and 
fragrant with the wholesome goodness of the 


soap itself. 


Fairy Soap floats. It is pure, white and comes 
in two sizes—the handy, oval toilet cake and 
the larger bath and laundry size. With the big, 
extra size cake, you can quickly have a tubful 
of snowy lather. It rinses out easily and thor- 
oughly, insuring a further saving of time and 
effort on your part. 


Both sizes of Fairy Soap are wrapped and 
packed in individual cartons. Sold by grocers 


and druggists. 


“Have You a Little FAIRY in Your Home?” 


(ree ex FAIRBANK Soaeany) 


rAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE WHITE FLOATING 
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A Literary 


Evening for 


Lowbrows 


By Nellie Ryder Gates 


1 ()NE spring 
morning 
last year, ten 
or fifteen 
young men, 
husbands and 
friends of the 
members 
of a neigh 
b or h oOo d 
literary club, 
found the fol 
lowing | terri 


ee fying invita 
; : 
tion in their 
mail 


The Mon 
day After- 
noon Literary 
Club meets 
with Mrs 
John Smith 
on Monday 

} evening. You 
are respect 
fully invited 

to be the lion of the evening. Come pre 
pared to roar your loudest 

The invitations were written on heavy 
white paper by one of the girls whose hand 
writing looked exactly like engraving and 
were really quite imposing in appearance 

They rather awed the men, in spite of 
the facetious wording, and most of them 
tried to find some excuse for backing out 

“Please don’t ask us to a literary eve 
ning,” they said, almost to a man. “Liter 
ary affairs are such give-aways, for the 
other fellow always seems to know so much 
more than you do.” 

“But this party is especially for low- 
brows,” the women replied, smiling know 
ingly, and with that information the invited 
guests deigned to accept the invitations 





BOHEMIANS s 

On the evening of the party several of 
the men appeared wearing soft collars and 
long flowing bow ties, and one of them, 
famous for his lack of voice, appeared with 
his sister’s music roll under his arm and in 
sisted that he was going to sing. In fact he 
did attempt a sentimental ditty, amid hilari 
ous laughter, because he was absolutely in- 
capable of carrying a tune 

When they had all arrived and were as 
sembled in the John Smith’s big living- 
room, one of the girls passed around a bas 
ket filled with what looked like little diplo 
mas, but they were sheets of parchment 
paper rolled up in true “amature” manu- 
script fashion and tied with ribbons 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE MASTERPIECES 

Tiny pencils, the kind that one buys for 
tally cards and dance programs, were 
passed with them. The game was for each 
guest to write on these rolls a little “literary 
essay” entitled “My First Impressions of 
America.” Fifteen minutes were given for 
this. Then a bell rang, the writing stopped, 
and each person was invited to read his or 
her own effusion. The author of the essay 


from one to twenty, and across the top of 
each card was written “Famous Folk I 
Have Known.” If the man who had felt 
the qualms about coming because he was 
afraid the other fellow would know more 
than he did had another scare when he saw 
this heading, it disappeared as soon as he 
looked about him at the pictures of the il 
lustrious people on the walls. There were 
Ty Cobb, Mutt, Mary Pickford, Jack 
Dempsey, Mr. Jiggs, Harold Lloyd, Eva 
Tanguay, the Smith Brothers, Al Jolson, 
and many others just as famous. They 
kept the pencils they had used for the es- 
says, and soon they were writing down the 
names of the celebrities after the numbers 
corresponding to the numbers of the pic- 
tures 

The one who knew the greatest num- 
ber received a book of jokes 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

While they were sitting about waiting 
for these cards to be counted, they played 
a game called Literary Truths. Each per- 
son was sworn in to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, and 
then he was asked his favorite author, his 
favorite artist, his favorite poem, and so 
forth. This was a great deal of fun be 
cause if a man’s favorite author was the 
man who wrote the stock market columns, 
or his favorite artist Briggs, he had to say 
so. The women had strange truths to tell 
also 


A LOOKING-GLASS FOR ALICE 

The girls had arranged the cleverest way 
to match up for supper partners. In a big 
basket were placed as many articles as 
there were men, and this was passed about 
to them. Each man reached in his hand 
and grabbed something. There was Lady 
Macbeth’s dagger (a paper knife), Re 
becca’s sunshade (a tiny paper parasol), 
Desdemona’s handkerchief, Alice’s looking 
glass, Carmen’s tambourine, an artificial 
daisy with several leaves missing for Mar- 
guerite, and so on. The girls had the names 
of these famous heroines pinned to their 
sleeves and the men had to present the 
property to its rightful owner. Of course 
the names helped them do this. 


FORTUNES IN BOOKS 

Instead of a floral centerpiece there was 
a pile of books in the center of the supper 
table. From the one on top, narrow rib- 
bons extended out to each cover, red for 
the men and white for the girls, where they 
were tied to red and white carnations. At 
the center table end of each ribbon was a 
tiny book-mark. Every guest opened the 
top book in turn to the page where his par- 
ticular mark was, and pulled out that leaf 
On it was written a fortune for the coming 
year. The book had been made by two of 
the girls from a loose-leaf notebook. 


NOT FOOD FOR THE SOUL 


There was a real lowbrow supper: scal- 
loped oysters, cold sliced ham, hot rolls, 
tiny round apple tarts with a cone-shaped 





Ben Cremewts Farrel 


A NARROW RIBBON LED FROM EACH PLACE TO THE PILE OF BOOKS IN THE CENTER 


receiving the greatest applause was given 
one of those huge pencils that can be 
bought at almost any five and ten cent 
store 


FAMOUS FOLK 
When this was over they were invited 
into the library where another contest had 
been arranged. Cards were given out to 
everyone with numbers written on them 


serving of vanilla ice-cream on top of each 
one, and coffee. 

After supper the rugs were rolled back, 
the phonograph started, and they danced 
for an hour 

“If this is the sort of literary meetings 
that you have,” the men said, on leaving, 
“why, we'd like to join your club.” 

But the girls only smiled knowingly 
again, this time at each other. 
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One of the new Keds— 
a smart oxford with 
leather trimming— 
either white or brown. 
Welt construction sole 


of composition rubber 
Also comes in a high 
shoe. 











children, 





Forgotten— 


The Keds pumps 
for children, 
shown at the left, 
are made on wide 
comfortable lasts. 

here are also ox- 
fords, sandals and 
high shoes for 


























the years of hot, clumsy shoes 


Today twenty million people have a 


One of the most popular 
Keds is shown above. It is 
made with or without heels 
and with ankle strap if you 
prefer. Smooth or corru- 
gated rubber soles. 


Very popular Keds sport 
shoes. Of heavy canvas with 
smooth or corrugated rub- 
ber soles. Both high and 
low models. 


new idea of summer footwear 


re notice for yourself how many peo- 
ple are wearing them — everywhere 
you go — right through the summer. 


Stand on any street corner in your town 
—person after person wearing canvas 
shoes with rubber soles. 


In the last few years our ideas have 
changed about summer shoes. We are 
learning how to look fresh and cool and 
summery and be relaxed and comfortable. 
How to really enjoy summer pleasures. 
That’s why millions of people put on 
Keds when warm weather comes. 


Wear Keds all day long right through 
the summer. You will find them cool and 
comfortable, fresh and trim looking for 
general everyday wear and just right for 
all kinds of sports—for tennis, sailing, 
canoeing. They make you lighter, quicker 
—less likely to get tired. 


Keds will give you an entirely new idea 


of canvas rubber-soled shoes—the various 
attractive models, the trim lines, the care- 
ful construction which makes them hold 
their shape and wear so well. You will 
notice immediately the fineness of the 
canvas, the whiteness of the rubber—a 
special process—the carefulness given to 
the finish, the details. 


There are other kinds of Keds in addi- 


tion to the models shown above. Many 
practical shoes for children, sandals, 
pumps, oxfords and high shoes. There 


are also Keds for men and for boys. You 
can get the style you wish at your dealer’s. 
If he does not have them, he can get them 
for you. 


Keds were originated and are made by 
the United States Rubber Company only. 
Be sure to look for the name Keds on the 
shoe. 


United States Rubber Company 


























Keds 


are not Keds. 





All canvas rubber-soled shoes 
Keds are made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. 


Look for 


the name Keds on the shoe. 
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“Little “Little 


Brother” Sister” 


Calipaxr 


Athletic Underwear for Children 





Always in a Sealpax Envelope 


NSIST upon “Little Brother and Little Sister” Seal- 

pax for your children! They need it to keep them 
cool and comfortable. You want them. dressed in it 
because the strong fabric is almost wear - proof—the 
double seat, the taped buttons and other reinforcement 
features assure lasting service to the most active 
children. 
“Little Brother and Little Sister” Sealpax comes packed 
in individual sanitary envelopes — safe and clean, crisp 
and fresh as the day it was made and laundered. 


Made in all sizes. 


Ask your dealer for “‘Little Brother 
and Little Sister’’ Sealpax 


He can also show you Sealpax for Men—a better athletic 
underwear sold in a cleaner way—and Lady Sealpax, 
the new underwear joy for women that is “Just as 


Comfortable as Brother’s.” 


If your dealer cannot 


supply you write Us 





S Address De 


Sealpax 
for Women 


Sealpax 
for Men 


Exquisitely cool and comfort- Made of a cool Nainsook 
able, like Sealpax for men— fabric — with unusual comfort 
but daintily feminine—in a features—truly “A Better 
great variety of fine fabrics Athletic Underwear Sold in a 
that’s Lady Se aly ix Cleaner Way.” 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
CARRIER eR Oo RC pe a EE aR 
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The Other Side of the Moon 
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“I’m afraid it is,’ said Miss Dumont 
We haven't learned much about house 
keeping yet.’ 

“We were living in a boarding-house,” 
added Kathleen Perry 

“But this isn’t a meal! Do you work 
in an office or something— ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Dumont, quite meekly 

“She’s Mr. Dysart’s secretary—Mr. Dy 
sart of the Murray-Brayson Company—” 

Graham nodded, and turned sternly to 
ward her 

“I’m with Grant and Anderson, interior 
decorators, you know ox 

“Well, if you work, you need decent 
food!” he said. “Come along down. I hap 
pen to have a joint, so there'll be plenty.” 


hey hesitated But Graham was a 
resolute man, and they were probably hun 
gry So they went down with him and 


looked on, amazed, while he set the table 
anew and added touches to his meal. Miss 
Perry went into the kitchen when he did, 
and watched him take out the roast. “But 
I thought you had to have a cook for 
things like that!” she said 

“Well—what's a cook?” he asked. “Just 
some one who can cook!” 

“But you’re—a man! And Mrs. Car 
berry said you wrote plays 

“Well, I can’t work in a hotel, and I'm 
sick of restaurant food. So I cook for my 
selfi—just as vou two should.” 

“But we're tired at the end of the day 
and we don’t know how—” He pondered 
the situation for a moment; took a long 
breath. “I'll teach you!” he said 

Miss Perry collapsed Her shoulders 
shook ; mirth was squeezed from her. “I’m 
sorry!” she said. “It’s bully of you—but 
it is funny!” She grew more sober. “Oh, 
Francie and I ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves. Still—we will learn. At least—I’ll 
try. And then we'll invite you to dinner—” 


Graham perceived, as time went on, that 
that offer had had more implications than 
he had supposed. He knew moments of a 
furious reaction against this feminine inva 
sion of his peaceful summer. For these 
girls, charming though they might be, wese 
so utterly helpless! 

They were always doing fool things up 
stairs: blowing out a fuse; letting the drip 
pan beneath their ice-box overflow; for 
getting this, that and the other 

And yet—he liked it. He had to admit 
that, sometimes. He liked Kathleen, and 
the soft sound of her morning greeting, 
when he called up to wake them. Yes—he 
did that. Otherwise they would have been 
late six mornings a week 

They did learn to cook He shamed 
them into that; aroused some latent sex 
pride. Their first triumph was a Sunday 
morning breakfast with hot biscuit and a 
wonderful omelet 

They didn’t fully approve of Imogene 
either, and one of them stayed home, one 
morning a week when she cleaned house, 
and was firm about corners 

He took them about sometimes. It 
seemed silly, if he felt like dinner on a roof, 
or a summer show, to go alone. He was 
always punctilious about asking them both, 
but Frances Dumont wasn’t very strong, 
and preferred, as a rule, to go to bed early 

Kathleen loved to go about She re 
fused to believe him when he said he 
couldn’t dance; made him try to prove it 
He really hadn't danced for years; the new 
steps frightened him. But his sense of 
rhythm was good, and she had no trouble 
at all about teaching him 

She was tremendously interested in his 
play, too, and made him read each scene 
to her as he finished it. At first he was re 
bellious. But she insisted, and she turned 
out, to his surprise, to be a keen and help- 
ful critic 

He hadn’t known that he could have so 
good a time with anyone but Mary 
It was in the middle of the night, while he 
was lying awake, that he thought that, and 
he sat up, with a start 

Where the deuce was he going? This 
summer wouldn’t last forever. In fact, it 
was nearly over now. The play was about 
done. Autumn was coming. The Barrons 
and the Carberrvs would be back, soon—he 
ind Kathleen and Frances, of course, would 
be turned out. He hated that idea 

Mary Kathleen. He found himself, 
for the first time, comparing them. Mary, 
his friend, with whom he had shared every 
thing, who had filled his life so long with 
her friendship, that it was startling, discon- 
certing to realize how definitely another 
woman had been able to enter it ae 

About this intimacy with Kathleen, 
young though it was, there was already 
there had been from the very first—some- 
thing that had never touched and colored 
his friendship with Mary. What was it? 
He thought of Kathleen, soft and eager, full 
of warm, throbbing life as he took her in 
his arms to dance. Of the curious thrill 
that came to him with her “Oh, good morn 
ing,” and “Thank you, Steve!” His friend- 
ship with Mary held no such records. 
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Mary . ._.. she had been gone all 
through this summer. He had missed her 
He knew he had. But—suppose he didn’t 
see Kathleen for three months? Suppose 
even, that they just moved to different 
houses. He would miss her every morning, 
every night. Why, every hour, every min 
ute of his day seemed to be filled with the 
thought of her! 

And then, perversely, his thoughts 
turned into another channel. He wondered 
about that side of Kathleen’s life that was 
hidden from him—those long daylight hours 
in which he never saw her. That phase of 
her life, for him, was like the side of the 
moon we never see. Of her work he knew 
nothing. She never talked of it. They talked 
of the plays they saw, the places they went, 
the books they read 

It wasn’t of the real stuff of life. It 
wasn’t such talk as the rich sort that had 
gone to the making of his friendship with 
Mary 

Was he in love with Kathleen? He 
thought he was. But wasn’t she just the 
sort of woman for whom he had said that 
Mary had spoiled him—a clinging vine 
seeking support ? 

But how was he to do without Kath- 
leen? How give up all that this summer 
had woven into the texture of his life? 
They might marry Would that 
save it? He wondered. Would the magi 
survive long when they stopped playing to 
gether, and began to try to live together? 

He tried to see less of Kathleen. He had 
plenty of excuses for being away in the 
evening; but still he called to wake her in 
the morning; and that small, sweet thing 
undid, each day, all that the separation of 
the day before had wrought 

Kathleen was different, as well as he 
She looked tired; he wondered if she were 
sleeping well And then, one night, he 
threw his resolution away and telephoned 
her—asked her to meet him for dinner 

It was hot again He was a 
little shy, a little self-conscious, with his 
excuses for asking her 

“I’m glad you asked me,” she said. “I’m 
dead tired, Steve. It’s such a rush, these 
days—everybody is getting ready for the 
winter, coming in from out of town, want- 
ing everything finished in a day, so they 
can get back.” 

It was the first time she had ever really 
spoken of her work 

“Anything wrong, specially ?” he asked 

“Oh, no. Just now it’s some people 
who've made millions in oil. They’ve taken 
a Park Avenue apartment, and oh—they 
want every room in a different period 
‘ I’m so tired of manipulating peo- 
ple like that—” 

“Don’t!” he said 

She laughed. “How about my job? I 
can’t pick and choose Oh, I'll 
manage—I’ll flatter Mrs. Williams, and be 
firm with her daughter—I hate ‘it so, 
though!” 

“I should think you would. Why can’t 
you play straight with these people ?” 

“Can you?” she asked, meeting his eyes 
“When they wanted you to change that 
scene to fatten Miss Marsden’s part—you 
didn’t just refuse, did you? You were dip 
lomatic—you handled her—” 

He was uncomfortable. He started to 
say that that was different, but he had the 
grace to stammer over the word 

“You were right, too!” she said. “And 

so are we. You want your play to be 
honest. And we want people to have good 
things—things in good taste. It counts for 
something—it does! People can't help be 
ing saner and happier and better citizens if 
they have good taste. And that’s what 
we're helping to cultivate—” 

He wanted her to go on. He was seeing 
the other side of the moon indeed, and the 
vision fascinated him. But she was tired, 
suddenly; capriciously she silenced him 
when he wanted to ask questions 

“Oh, don’t!” she said. “I want to for 
get there’s such a thing as a Sheraton side- 
board in the world! Let’s dance—’ 

He was bewildered. He hadn’t dreamed 
that she felt so about her work; that to it 
she might bring a purpose as definite, as 
earnest, as his own 

It seemed to him that Mary’s voice, 
coming to him over the telephone a morn- 
ing or two after that dinner with Kathleen, 
had never been so welcome 

“T know I didn’t write!” she said. “And 
I didn’t cable that I was coming! But for- 
give me, Steve, and ask me to lunch, won't 
you? Qh, it’s so good to have you within 
reach again—!” 

He met her uptown 

“You've changed, Steve!” she said 
“What's the matter?” 

He had been longing to talk toher. But, 
all at once, he couldn’t. “Nothing!” he said 
“Mary—don’t try to be old-fashioned and 
intuitive—’ 

“T won't,” she promised. “But—you 
might as well tell me. You know you will.” 

But he couldn't. He did have to tell 


(Continued on page 50] 
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The New Mending Tape 


Extra-Strong, ever-sticky, water-proofed 


’ Bauer & Black have 
( now perfected the ideal 
mending tape. Old-style 


tapes were makeshifts, made for some- 
thing else. 


The new tape is called Tirro. The 
fabric is extra-strong. It is water- 


proofed, to form an impervious wrap. 
Then it is rubber-coated. 


One side is ever-sticky. It 
clings to any surface that is 
clean and dry. And it f 
stays stuck—to rubber, X “4 
metal, glass, wood, fabric 
—anything. 


Leak-Proof 


Being waterproofed, 


then rubber-coated, 
4 Tirro is leak-proof. 

Neither air nor water 

penetrates it. 

Thus you can use it for stopping 
leaks in rubber hose, in metal pipes, 
in footwear, in inner tubes, etc. 

The rubber coat makes it an insula- 
tor, sO you can use it on 
electric wires. The fabric 
makes an ideal grip. 


Thus you need it or your 


golf club handles, 


on tennis rackets = 
and on other 


things. 





BAUER & BLAC 





Extra-Strong 


The strength of Tirro makes 

Wl an ideal binder. One wrap will 
mend most ordinary breaks. 
But use as many plies as you 
need. 


Use outdoors or indoors, tor 
weather little affects it. 


Being light in color, Tirro can be 
used to label anything. Write on the 
fabric side. 


Carry With You 


Keep a spool of Tirro 
at home. Carry one in 
your car, one in your golf 
bag, one in your fishing 
kit, etc. Wherever you 
go you may need it in 
some way, and nothing 
cantakeits place. Troubles 
of a thousand sorts can be ended by 
it, and at once. 


4 





A single use—like mending rips and 
tears—will save you many times its cost. 


Don’t go a day without it, for you 
never know when something will need 
mending. 


= 





Send the Coupon 


Send the coupon for a strip to try. 
Also for book which pictures some of 
the countless.uses. Send it now. 


De oad allied Pak Chicago New York Toronto 











The Ideal Mending Tape 


Sticks to anything, and clings 
Rubber-coated —waterproofed 
Mends, wraps, seals and binds 


Sample Free 


a2 


wa) 


Tirro is sold by druggists in spools of two sizes. 
Prices in the United States : Medium size, * inch 
wide, 30 cents; Large size—1** inch wide, 50 
cents. Be sure you get Tirro, the only real 


mending tape. 





A Thousand Uses 
Like These 


Lawn Hose instantly repaired with a strong, 
enduring, rubber-coated wrap. 

Plumbing Leaks stopped in like way. 

Torn Clothing mended by attaching Tirro 
on the under side. 

Water Bag with leaky neck sealed with 
this rubber patch. 

Broken Handles— wrap with Tirro. 

Golf Clubs—tennis rackets. 
an ideal grip. 

Broken Toys mended in a minute. 

Auto Top Leaks sealed for good. 

| Footwear Leaks in like way. 

Umbrellas mended on the spot. 

Electric Wires and extensions insulated 
perfectly. 

Climbing Vines fastened to anything. 

Auto Tires and tubes— emergency patches 
and wraps. 


Engine Wires insulated and held in place 
—water leakages stopped. 


China Mended—also window panes. 
Torn Music bound to stay. 

Fruit Jars labeled and sealed. 

Bottle Corks held in. 

Pictures sealed in frames. 
Bandages fastened in place. 
Chafing on hands or feet prevented. 


Tirro forms 


Outdoors and indoors, wherever you go, 
Tirro ends countless troubles. One use 
suggests another. 

It sticks to any material when the sur- 
face is clean and dry. 

It clings with a bulldog grip. 

It firmly binds and seals the surface 
with a rubber coat. 





Trial Strip Free 


BAUER & BLACK, 
2500 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Mail mea strip of Tirro—also book. 


McC 6 
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White as a cluster of orange blossoms. | 
Delicate as their wafted scent. | 
Pure as the rustling air of the grove. 
That is Diamond Crystal Shaker 
Salt. Fine in texture and free-flowing. 
Enhances the flavor of good cooking. 
Sanitary package; easily opened cap. 
Please ask for 


Diamond tal 
Shaker 


Interesting booklet,** 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


One Hundred and One Uses for Sale, 
SALT CO., 


bee eccccccc ce cecccccecccccccorccecsecooes 





* on request 


SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


McCall's 


Magazine for June, 
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Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL ” ht Saft thhalS aff Salt” 
| In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 
| [ pereecocooccooooss 0000000 00000000000000001 
} — a — —_ Se _Ii 
I AT SANIOL Sam Colson Wheel Chairs 
al, = = and Cripples’ Tricycles 
. A Models for All Needs 
“The Finest | he COLSON Co. / 
Fl V0 E ta S | 1144Cedar St., Elyria, O. Ge" Catalog Free 
d p —— | Little Things That Beautify 
are Pere | he Home 
vt 
Prett ict x ta, hotos, dr - 
Non-Alcoholic 45%! | Bg hagee g ey 
| secret of charm. Get this effect in your 
j By the drop-« A | home by using 
| not by the | Moore Push-Pins 
, t teaspoon- | Glass Heads Steel Points 
Vy ful ‘ 
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Why buy sicohol 
and water when it is 
flavor you want’? A 


equals a teaspoon 
ful of the 


ordinary 
alcohol extract 
Simply press the 
flavor out of the tube 
’ | trop by drop No 
| chance of accide 
} tally overflavoring 
{ 
4 F IT were only a imatter of ‘getting 
i your money's worth” it would pay 
; you three times over to buy Zanol 
: Food Flavors instead of the ordinary 
: alcoholic extracts. For Zanol gives you 


; | PROD 


Household 





{ are assured of invariat 
much lower cost 


isthe absolute ZANOL 
; plete story of ZANOL 
seseniative 





| fous men and women 
| table concern 
! 


THE AMERICAN 





the concentrated flavor 





calls at your hb 


No alcohol. 


| ZANOL 


UCTS 


The Zanol line of Food Specialties and 
r tems 





| | Goabundred per cent satistection or Pears beck-- 


ra ee the © 
jue y whe our rep- 
use 


We have « few good openings for ambit- 


te represent this rel- 


Write us regerding your 
territory. Address Dept. 2. 


PRODUCTS CO. 
Zanol Bldg. 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio 

















































| Or for heavier pictures, mirrors, hall-racks, 
etc., use Moore Push-less Hangers; will | 
support up to 100 pounds. Suggest a use 


and we'll send you SAMPLES FREE. 


Sold everywhere by Hardware, Suticnery, 1 Ge per 
Drug, Photo Supply and Dept. Stores 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. ?-“onia'es. °° 











EROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 
























Porch 


Make your porch a well veriti- 
lated, secluded, outdoor living 
room—breathe the healthful 
fresh air all day long Adda 
cheery room, a shady retreat for 
summer days—an outdoor sleep 

ing room at night 

Aerolux Shades keep out the 
sun'sheat Ape ay hey make 
your porch shady, airy, secluded 
and Sto 15 degrees cooler 


Send for this Free Book 
You cannot realize how enjoy- 
able your porch can be made 
until you read the “AEROLUX 
Book" —handsomely illustrated, 
giving definite suggestions re- 
garding porches. 


The Aeroshade Co. 
2130 Oakland ave. 





ACool Inviting | 
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Wings of Healing 


nued from page 7) 


1921 


“Do you mean to tell me, Claudia, that He had demanded to be introduced and had_ | 
you would actually forward such a thing had some expectation that he was going to | 
as—-as you suggest ?” surprise again that lovely look of tender- 

“Why not?” asked Claudia, almost ness. But Jane had been brusque and unin- | 
laughingly. The shadows had invaded the _ viting 
room; the fire in the grate had died down There were pretty women there; there 
to ashes. An arc lamp on the street burst were always plenty of pretty women in 
into sudden silver flower, and her face, Bowdoin’s circle. Their looks had no charm 
pale, proudly modeled, gallant, shone out for him that afternoon and, to his own 
from the background of an old leather amazement, he found himself maneuvering 
lounging chair. Jane, looking at her half to leave the house with this forbidding Dr 
tartled, was smitten and held silent a mo- McDermot. He did not recall that he had | 
ment by the sense of her beauty ever spent three-quarters of an hour with a 

“Why not?’ woman who had told him so little of her- 


Jane 
your sort, 
rousing to 


I’m not his sort,’ 
her habitual 


ing my friend. It 
your piquant independence ! 


came out of her silence 


“I’m not 
she answered, 
brusquerie 
all very well for you to make a fad of be 
emphas izes your 
And you liked 


self in the period, 


herself Yet, when he had left her at 


“It’s door of the old-fashioned house 
shabby row opposite St. Luke’s Park 
oh, had not, as he had half-feared, curtly 


had revealed so little of 


one of the 


nied his request that he might come and see 


the 


she 
de- 





having your own way about it—liked fore her some time. She had hesitated, refusal 

ing me to like you, when I didn’t want to had hovered on her lips, and then, the | 
But—would you really want. me in your miracle had happened; something a little | 
family, Claudia? Not an outsider, to pa- like the look she had worn at the song’s | 
tronize—oh, delightfully and democrati- end came into her face, and she answered | 
cally, of course—but an insider, one of “yes.” He had hurried away before she | 
you? Not—” she added in vehement could unsay it. Since then he had seen her | 
haste—“not that I have the remotest every few days 
thought of being an insider! I wouldn't, His curiosity, his interest concerning her | 
for millions—not even if the things you had grown almost hour by hour. Was he _ | 
say were true.” in love. He did not know. He only knew | 


Claudia’s tense pose relaxed 


for calling me names 


dence, indeed! What an overbearing snob would have tried to claim her. Now, older 
you make me out! Is that all that it has in self-distrust, he weighed, analyzed. What 
meant to you?” cid he know of the thorny, silent girl, with | 
“No, of course not. But even it the rare flashes of sweetness, the rare hints 
wasn’t the whole truth, it was truth of splendid softness? Nothing at all. More 
wasn’t it?” than that, what did he know of himself? 
“IT suppose so—if you want to go back Very little, except that he had in all his 
to the beginning of things ten years ago, searching, found not one straight road to 
in college. But you mean something else to any goal of his desires. 
me now than an opportunity to bulldoze, Indeed, he had no sure goal for his de 
Jane! It’s a good thing you do, for you sires. Pleasure did not greatly intrigue 
absolutely refuse to be bulldozed! I wish him, ambition failed to warm his blood 
you would be—just a little! Just to the Beauty lured him, but beauty had come to 


extent of wearing a decent dress to Aunt seem to him only the oasis of the fortunate 
Mattie’s—’ in the world’s desert of ugliness. He prac- 

“Well, I won't,” said Jane fingly. tised his profession of architecture with a 
Claudia sighed as she looked from the win- divided heart; he could never design a 


dow. 


“There’s the car,” she said. 


that intrigues us Bowdoins! You're as in- _ spilling children into a noisome street 
viting as a nettle, but we can’t seem to keep _ he hated the contact with ugliness too sin- 
our hands off you.” She looked at her cerely ever to find relief from his problem 
friend whimsically. “I’ve got it!” she in “uplift.” And, not since his charming 
cried. “Can you bear to be interpreted in boyhood, so set apart from the 

terms of Tennyson? Before his journey life, had love of woman caught at him and 


closes, he shall see the stubborn thistle, justified the whole of existence by the 
bursting into glossy purples that outredden — splendor of a single emotion 
all voluptuous garden roses. That’s the But today he had arrived at Jane’s be- 
hope you lure us on with, Jane, the stub fore the hour set; and her washer-woman, 
born thistle bursting into glossy purples crystallizing his emotions, precipitated his 
We want to be there at the miraculous mo- proposal to Jane. She had filled him with 
ment.” a passion of pity for herself and for Jane 
Good-by, Goose!” answered Jane, She was a thin, overworked, cringing thing, 
pushing her out of the door and closing it and something in her hands, warped from 
hard. Then she went back to the cherry hard labor, had suddenly seemed to him 
table Her smiling eyes clouded, dwelt like something in Jane’s. It was abomina 
somberly on the blue plush album. She ble that life should do such a brutal thing 
lifted it and held it to her cheek for a sec- to the fine, white flowers of a woman’s 
ond of passionate promise hands! It was hideous that life should 
ever subdue fire and glorious intolerance to 
II this meek patience! He foresaw Jane, that 


Bowdoin, trying to kill 


cently unknown. It had been only a_ the little change-purse from which 
month ago. He had, according to a prom counted out the laundress’ money 
ise, turned up one afternoon at his Aunt “Jane McDermot,” he cried, thrown out 


Laura's, 


time, 


She laughed 
“Light the lamp, Jane, and beg my pardon 
Piquant indepen 


“I've got to 
go. I wonder what it is about you, Jane, 


where an Englishwoman was sing- 


walked 
down-town toward St. Luke’s Park, and re 
called his first visit to that region, until re 


that it had been years since 
woman had so parched him 


country house, spacious, 


soul of revolt, cowed by the 
likeness of this poor drudge 


bear it. He could not bear the 


of the 


inviting to sun and 
air, without seeing, traced beside its porches 
and pergolas, some bleak crowded tenement 


Yet 


common 


years into a 
He could not 
leanness of 


safe shelter of his tastes and habits, 


thought of a 
Fifteen years 
ago he would have called it love eternal, and 


she 





ing folk songs. He had slipped into a as though the tired steps of the washer- 
pretty gilt chair near the drawing-room woman clacking and creaking down the 
door, and, to the instant exclusion of all stairs were a cyclonic force—‘Jane McDer- 
other impressions, had become aware of mot, will you marry me?” 

the girl next to whom he had Jane, who was, according 
dropped down—a girl unlike to promise, attired in a clean, 
anyone he had ever seen in his white blouse, very stiff and | 
Aunt Laura’s house before unalluring, stopped short in | 
She was badly dressed, badly her progress toward the desk 


and for a 
astonished 
Then he 
pale, thin, 
a look of 
She was 


coiffed and hatted, 
second he had been 
to find her there 
had seen her face, 
but beautiful with 
aspiration, of release. 
leaning forward a little and 
her lips were almost parted 
She was listening to the song, 
with her whole heart. It 
ended then, and she turned to 
him; and, still under the spell 
of the music, she let him see 
her eyes—glorious and _ tear- 
filled. It gave him a sudden 
thrill of intimacy. And then 
came a patter of applause and 
the light in her face went out 
Claudia, circulating among the 


guests, had come and borne 
her off. Later, he found her 
sitting, incongruous, impa 
tient, bored, near his Aunt 


Laura’s tea-table. Aunt Laura 
had obviously placed her 
there in the conscientious hos- 
effort to make an unac- 
customed guest feel at 


tess’ 
ease, 


A CHINESE BRIDE 





fused with red 
monious with the 
auburn of her hair 


hurried on, “that I 
have fallen in love 
And I have felt 
have been too hopeful 
there was something in 


will not marry you.” 
lized code, the 
for a man thus 
jected, would be 

[Continued on page 38) 


firmly 





crawled slowly up her cheeks, 
until her face was entirely suf- 
It was inhar- 
coppery 


“You must have seen,” 
that I 
with you 
perhaps I 
that 


In Bowdoin Greene’s civi- 
proper answer 


from whose pigeonhole she _ | 
had drawn the purse. Her | 
body grew tense. A_ flush 


he 





me 


that called to you, even as you 


have called to me.” 
The color receded from 
Jane’s face, and her figure lost | 
its rigidity. She put away her | 
purse and sat down in the | 
Windsor chair. “No,” she | 
said, uncompromisingly, “I 


re- 


regretful but 


— 
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The Feast is Set 


Choose Your Menu for Wedding-Day or Party 
By Lilian M. Gunn 


E grown-ups seldom grow up so Tuna Fi ah Salad Assorted Sandwiches 
hiv Chocolate I 
far that we completely lose the Ri ” Maca . uocolate Ice-Cream 
: : oa : acaroons and Lady Fingers 
delightful juvenile thrill over fes- Bonbon Coffee 


tive refreshments. Weddings, en- 


Creamed Shrimps 


tertainments and announcement parties just 
naturally call to the primitive need for 


Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Fruit Macedoine 


. 











It is iron in the blood—a tiny supply of it daily—that 
helps to bring the bloom of youth to women’s end 


children’s cheeks, 


Raisins, rich in immediately assimilable tron, t! 
fore may be called a ‘*beauty food.’’ Eat ra 


and be sure that you get all the iron you need 




















“dressing up,” and dainty food and charm- Assorted Cake Coffee 
ing surroundings are necessary elements of 
- Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
our enjoyment 3 Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
The traditional June wedding decora- Vanilla Ice-Cream } 
. tf r i 2 | 
tion, of course, is the lovely bride-rose; but Cotlee Maple Pecan Sauce 


more and more it is dividing the honors 
with spring blooms, laurel, dogwood and Ginger Ale 
the refreshing and joyous combination of Charlotte Russe 
daisies and buttercups. A very effective 
centerpiece can be made of these sunshiny RECIPES 

| blossoms by banking them closely and CHICKEN A LA KING 


sticking the stems in a bed of moss to keep 
2 tablespoonfuls fat 


Fruit Salad 
Ribbon Sandwiches 
Salted Nuts 





cupfuls cooked 











fresh Chains of daisies radiating from this? t; ablespoonfuls flour chicken cut fine 
| centerpiece in every direction, and candles 2 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls fat 
or candelabra with shades thickly studded | Pint fresh milk or — Yolks 2 exgs e 66 $9 
‘ ; cream Few drops onion juice | 
with the flowers, add a happy note 6 fresh mt yom Cap 1 tablespoonful lemon } e uSCIOUS ner 7 esser 
The same scheme of decoration can be 1 green red sweet juice | - 
used on a long table or buffet when your Se an ae 2 teaspoonful paprika 


guests are served standing or seat 
tables. Arrange piles of plates, with nap 
kins between, on each end, with all the sil 
ver and china that you will need 

If you do not serve in courses, plan to 


ed at small | 
Peel the mushroom caps and cut fine 

Cook with the pepper in the first quantity — | 

of fat for three minutes. Remove the mush- 

rooms and pepper and add the flour and 
have the food all hot or all cold, for in’ milk. Cook until you have a boiling mix- 
serving both hot and cold food on one dish, ture; add the chicken, pepper and mush 
one or the other is sure to be spoiled rooms. Put into the top of a double-boiler. 

For the evening collation, it is fully as Cream the second quantity of fat and stir 
easy to serve from the kitchen, and if the in the egg yolks and seasoning; add to the 
number of guests is small, a chafing-dish chicken mixture and cook until the egg 
may be used for the hot dish yolks are cooked, stirring constantly. 

| Little individual molds in the form of 

hearts, roses or cupids are especially dainty 

for your ices or ice-cream 2 ate — ham ' ont 

; : n “<i ver ne ear 

A pretty fancy for the little boxes of 1 roe = mae culinn 16 tesmpecntel condita 
wedding cake that the guests like to carry softened in 2 table ew grains cayenne 

| away to dream on, is to have the last poontuls 


cold water % teaspoonful mustard 

n oiling wate ables Anely 

initials of the bride and groom intertwined as cuptel boiling water 1 tablespoontul Sinely 
on them 


minced parsley 
Here are some new and tempting menus Pour the hot water on the softened 
gelatine; add the ham, seasonings and the 
cream; mix thoroughly and mold in indi- 
vidual molds or a large mold. Serve, gar- 
nished with parsley 


Serve to tired men at dinner 


Try a raisin pie tonight—made 
according tothe recipe at the left. 


See how delighted your men 
folks will be. And note how it 
“sets them up” in spirit and in 
strength after a hard day’s work. 


HAM MOUSSE 
whipped 


They'll be surprised to feel the 
energy and new vigor which are 
almost immediately imparted 
through the raisins. 


and recipes for the happy occasion 


WEDDING BREAKFASTS AND ANNOUNCE 
MENT LUNCHEONS 


Grape Fruit Stuffed with White Grape 
Halibut Turbans, Hollandaise Sauce 
Chicken Pattie Hot Roll 2 cupfuls 
Lettuce and Celery Salad Cheese Straws 
Vanilla and Pistachio Ice-Cream 
Bride’s Cake Macaroon 


CREAMED SHRIMPS 
shrimps 4 tablespoonfuls flour 
broken once or twice 4 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls fat % teaspoonful pepper 
cupfuls cream or rich milk 


Raisins are nature’s own con- 
fection in a pie—sweet, tender 
and delicious. The juice forms 


Cotiee 
Make a white sauce of fat, flour, season- 


Consommeé Crisped Wafers ° . ° 1 ; : “ 
Creame ned Chic hic ken Tim bales ings and milk; add shrimps, then add: a iuscious pie sauce. It S aD 
am 
Green Pea Potato Rose 2 tablespoonfuls 1 teaspoonful onion — d . 
Pineapple Salad Sandwiches, Cream Cheese chopped mushrooms juice epicurean essert. 
Strawberry Ice-Cream 1 teaspoonful chopped 1 tablespoonful lemon 
Nuts Coffee Cake parsley ‘ juice 


Learn what rea/ 
Every first- 
pie. 


Try it now. 
raisin pie is like. 
class baker has this 


Fruit ( ocktail | BRIDE’S CAKE 


ri veer, BRIDAL LUNCHEONS AND | ii20h%s't 





Mint and Currant Ice Cucumber Salad 


ndividual sugar 
vice) Tush SUPPERS % cupful milk 

room Sauce _ . teaspoonful 

Hot Rolls ’ E ‘ : almond ex- 

Shoe-String Po Chicken a la King Chicken Bouillon tract & 

si tatoe Oliv a ve and Green Roll Wafer Whites of six At het 5... 
Asparagus Salad Mold *d Vegetable Salad Stuffed Tongu and Grape Jelly eggs 
Toasted Crack Brown Bread Sandwiche New Potatoes in P arsley eas 2% cupfuls 4 


Cheese Straw flour 
2 











Fruit oy a Puff Paste cut in fancy shapes Strawberry Charlotte Russe 5  teaspoonfuls 
sorted flavor Coffee Stuffed Dates and Prunes Coffee baking - pow- 
Cakes . der wr . 
oo AX oe 4 teaspoonful | Sun-Maids are the clean, sweet, wholesome raisins, packed in 
le rs Mushroom Tim- - California, in a great immaculate glass-walled plant. ‘They’re 
oldec Salmo | . — Cream the > sian - , r¢ ,? 
Whirned Cream Celery butter. and | your own American raisins, and you know they're good. 


Lettuce Sand 


Cucumber Sauce I 
Ww 
Chicken and | e- > 1 > 
~ " Pineapple Bavan 


obster Salad 
, an with Whipped 





the sugar 


slowly, then Luscious, tender, juicy, meaty raisins, made from finest table 








| 
sanel hes \ | the milk and | ; : 
| Cream anc | (' Cream | flour in| grapes. Always ask for them and get them. Use in cakes, pies, 
Ra Chocolate Cake } our, in : ) 
Wedding i | Sekine heer | cookies, puddings, salads, etc. 
( a Rolls > © > . . . ‘ ‘ e 
a r- nd the | Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed); Sun-Maid 
Cream ol . | “ . . . “ a 
Watercress nian wd |tar have Seedless (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the 
Soup in Cups Sweet Pickle | been. sifted | _ ‘ : b d 
hs” Posen Hot Rolls alternately stem). Insist upon the Sun-Maid brand. 
i sled A Raspberry Ice Add the fla- . : . , 
Creamed Fish oa ves, ent the Send coupon for free book, “Sun-Maid Recipes.” Learn how 
} oe ee Bride’s Cake ‘i + ; { whites of the = 7 _ 
| gamed te Salted Nut % eggs stiff and to use 1n many attractive ways. 
| wiches ; cut and fold 


themin. Bake 


I ato and Cu 
— about 45 


mber Salad 
Strawberry 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 








Shortcake SN minutes 
Coff . rAmMeErE 
a HALIBUT TUR- Membership 10,000 Growers 
| Fonte Se ae FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
10 Oo as 
} Cold Ham and . : halibut ~ 
Chicken “% cupful . " 
Hot Rol A medieval bride and a modern one. These quaint wooden dolls melted butter Se ee ee SERS See eee eee, 
- roe Je , and the others shown this montn were part of an exhibition of teaspoonful 
ot reamed brides of all periods shown by Bentley and Twohey atthe In pepper “y 7 “é 
Asparagus ternational Silk Show. Costumes and drawings by Ruth Reeves é  teaspoontuls I R E E Sun-Maid Recipes” 
Bread and lemon juice —_——_—— 
Butter Sand ) teaspoonful 
wiches gt i tarts California Associated Raisia Co., 
“okkaan iemgntein Cut the halibut into pieces about the | Dept. M-506, Fresno, California 
mond i r Sponge ike ° . ° . “6 i Recipes.’’ 
| Coffec : Glazed Walnuts and Pecans size of a napkin-ring. Add the seasonings | Please send me a free copy of your book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes. 


to the melted butter; take up*each piece 





FOR EVENING PARTIES AND RECEPTIONS Of halibut and dip into the butter; dredge eh ee ae eae 
with flour, put in a well-greased pan, and 
7 pasate See peeves in Eclair ( a bake in a hot oven 20 minutes. Garaish | Re Se ek Se eo ee sha a 
am Qusseé Slicet 0 os : . ae 
Caramel Ice-Cream Marshmallow Coffee Sauce with parsley P 
Hot Chocolate skewers to make the turban City U eiaied State 


See eee eee eee eee eee 
“See eeeGcee eee eaeaeacuae 


Fasten together with wocden | 
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The saving effected in making a Mirro 
Aluminum purchase is best appreciated by 
those who translate this ware’s length of 
service into terms of money. 


Not once only, but many times during its 
long life, does a Mirro utensil save the re- 
placement cost of a short-lived article. 


Consider, for instance, that this Mirro 
Aluminum Preserving Kettle will care for the 
preserving-day needs of all your years, even 
though they be three score and ten; and you, 
too, will see exceptional economy in its 
purchase. 


Well-formed, easy-pouring lip. 


from dirt-catching crevices. 


‘YJ Smooth, rounded corners — easily 


Mirro Bought Is Money Saved 


It can be used, like any other kettle, in the 
everyday preparation of meals—for making 
soup, boiling potatoes, and similar purposes. 
Like all Mirro Aluminum, it is beautiful, and 
has the many features of convenience for 
which this ware is famous. 


It is also guaranteed. When considering 
the Mirro guarantee remember that it signi- 
fies a craftsmanship acquired through nearly 
thirty years’ experience in making better 
aluminum ware. 


MirroAluminum is sold at the leading stores 
everywhere. Send for miniature Mirrocatalog. 


® Handle ears permit handle to be © Famous Mirro finish. 
Solid, tightly rolled, sanitary bead, free moved to any one of three different 
positions without coming in contact 
with sides of utensil. 


s . ‘ i 
‘2? Famous Mirro trade-mark which is 
stamped into the bottom of every 
piece, and your guarantee of excel- 


cleaned. 2) Tilting handle with eye for hanging. lence throughout. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Eoery Mirro Utensil 


Bears This Imprint 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 








IRA 


ALUMINUM 


Reflects 














Good Housekeeping 
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OW good it is to be able 
to use eggs once again 
without thinking, each 


time we break one, of 
the damage to our housekeep- 
ing fund. There are so many fine dishes 
which cannot exist without eggs. The 
friendly hen makes a real contribution to 
our springtime joys. 

Some one asks: “How can I recognize 
fresh eggs?” First buy from a reliable 
dealer and you will find he is as anxious to 
give you the fresh product as you are to 
have it. A fresh egg is always heavy for its 
size, for the shell of the egg is porous, and 
as the egg grows older the water evaporates 
from it. Then the fresh egg has a kind of 
bloom or roughness on the shell like that on 
a peach; a shiny egg is apt to be an old 
one. A fresh egg, when placed in a bowl 
of water, sinks nearly to the bottom. If it 
floats near the top you may know it is old. 
However, the housewife cannot go about 
with a bowl of water testing eggs. The re- 
liable dealer, then, is the best guide. 





BROWN OR WHITE? 

It makes absolutely no difference whether 
the egg is brown or white. In some locali- 
ties white eggs are in greater demand than 
in others. One woman was heard to say to 
her dealer: “If you send me any more of 
those horrid brown eggs I shall not trade 
with you any more.” And another: “If 
these worthless white eggs are sent to me 
again I will send them all back.” 

Brown eggs are best when you wish to 
make a very yellow custard, white ones if 
Jess color is desired; but aside from color 
there is.no choice. Buy clean eggs. Dirty 
eggs mean dirty nests, and there is no ex- 
cuse for dirty nests, as the hen is a clean 
bird and will not lay in dirt from choice. 
Eggs, of course, should be washed before 
using, but do not wash them until you are 
ready to use. 

Keep eggs away from all strong odors, 
as they will absorb odors very quickly. 

Of course the season when eggs are 
cheapest is the time to preserve them. The 
most popular method is to put the eggs in 
water-glass or sodium silicate. This can be 
purchased already mixed or needing only 
the addition of water. In the latter case 
boil and cool the water before using. The 
eggs should be put in a perfectly clean 
utensil with a cover, arranged large end up 
if possible, and completely covered by the 


water-glass. Be sure the eggs themselves 
are clean. 
COOKING WISDOM 
In cooking eggs the most important 


factor is temperature. Intense heat tough- 
ens them and destroys their delicacy. If 
you are boiling eggs, keep the water below 
the boiling point and leave the eggs in a 
little longer. In cooking a custard the 
secret of having it like velvet is not to let 

the water boil in the bottom of the double 

boiler; and when you bake a custard, sur- 
round the cups with hot water but be sure 
| it at no time*boils. Too long cooking or 


too high a temperature causes the egg to 
curdle in the soft custard, and in the baked 
custard it will separate and be watery. Al- 
ways stir a soft custard constantly while 
cooking and always cook it over hot water. 

Bake a meringue in a warm oven with 
the door open, and let it cook very slowly 
until it begins to brown. A_ meringue 
cooked in this way will not fall. With a 
soufflé, set it in a pan of hot water and 
cook in a moderate oven until firm. Ome- 
lets also require a very slow heat and if 
cooked at a low temperature until ready 
to fold they will not collapse. 


SPONGE-CAKE 

Sponge-cake should be beaten with a 
wire whisk to incorporate all the air possi- 
ble. In the white sponge-cake do not beat 
the eggs more than half a minute before 
you begin slowly to sift in the sugar. If 
you beat until stiff and then add the sugar 
you will have a dry cake. Sift the sugar 
in so slowly, beating all the time, that it 
never feels grainy in the bottom of the 
bowl. The flour should be cut and folded 
in. Do not grease a sponge-cake pan, and 
bake the cake in a very slow oven, start- 
ing with the oven just warm. When done 
it should be a very delicate brown, shrink 
from the sides of the pan and spring back 
when lightly pressed with the tip of the 
finger. Turn a sponge-cake upside down on 
a cooler when done and never take it out 
of the pan until perfectly cold. The cake 
should be cut with two forks, carefully 
tearing it apart. The water sponge-cake 
may need a little warmer oven than the 


When Biddy-Hen Relents Again 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


{nstructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


true sponge, but even then the 
should never approach being hot. 
The best way to hard-boil eggs for a 
garnish is to place them in hot water in 
the top of a double boiler, hav- 
ing at least a pint of water to 
four eggs; then put this over the 
hot water in the bottom and let 
the water in the bottom boil for 


oven 


JELLY ROLL 
AND FRUIT 
CHARLOTTE, 


CHARM TO EGGS 


¥% of an hour. Eggs for garnishing or 
deviling are very delicate cooked in 
this way. The white will be perfectly 
hard but not tough and the yolk hard 
but mealy. 


SOFT CUSTARD 
2tablespoonfuls 
sugar 
Salt 


1 cupful milk 
1 egg 
Flavoring 

Pour the scalded milk over the 
slightly beaten eggs to which have 
been added the sugar and salt, stirring 
constantly. Strain. Return to double 
boiler and cook, stirring until custard 
thickens and coats the spoon. 

If cooked too long, the custard will 
curdle. In that case, beat with a 
Dover egg beater until smooth. Cool 
and flavor as desired. 


BAKED CUSTARD 

Use the same proportions as for 
soft custard, and proceed in the same 
way. After the mixture has _ been 
strained pour it into buttered molds. 
Set in a pan of hot water and bake in 
a slow oven until firm. The water in 
the pan should not boil. Test by put- 
ting a thin knife blade into the custard. 


CARAMEL CUSTARD 


Put a tablespoonful of caramel in the 
bottom of each cup. Pour custard into 
the caramel over a tablespoon so that 
it will fall gently on the caramel and 
not mix with it. Bake in a slow oven 
until firm. 
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CARAMEL 
1% cupful sugar % cupful boiling water 
Heat the sugar in a frying-pan over a 
stirring constantly until it is 
melted, is light brown 
in color and a white 
smoke rises. Stir in 
the water slowly, and 
let boil until the sirup 


_— 
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BACK COMES 
THE FAMILY 
FAVORITE, 
TOOTHSOME LEMON MERINGUE PIE, 
BROWN AND FLUFFY 


is of the desired consistency. 
should make '% cupful of sirup. 


aphes by 
Liisworth Coates 
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This 


TAPIOCA CUSTARD 


2 tablespoonfuls Salt 
granulated tapioca or . 1 cupful milk 
4 tablespoonfuls 1 egg yolk 


pearl tapioca 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 
1 egg white 

Cover tapioca with water. Allow it 
to soak until it absorbs the water. 
Add milk and cook until the tapioca 
is soft and transparent. Proceed as 
for soft custard. After the mixture is 
cooked, add to the beaten white of the 

egg. Add flavoring. Chill. 


RICE CUSTARD 
Cook 4 tablespoonfuls rice in water 
until tender. Then proceed in the same 
way as for tapioca custard. Raisins 
may be added if desired. 
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SPONGE-CAKE 
1 tablespoonful lemon 


seg 


Yolks 6 eggs 

1 cupful sugar juice 

1 cupful flour Whites six eggs 
4 lemon rind, grated 


Beat yolks until thick, add sugar 
gradually; add lemon‘ juice and rind 
and one-half the beaten whites. Carefully 
cut and fold in flour and remainder of 
whites. Bake in a slow oven. 


WHITE SPONGE-CAKE 


Whites 12 eggs 1 cupful and 1 
1% cupfuls sugar spoonful flour; 
1 teaspoonful vanilla ure after sifting 
or almond extract 1% teaspoonfuls cream 
of tartar 


table- 
meas- 

















































































Sift the sugar five times and 
sift the flour and cream of tar- 
tar together five times. Beat 
the eggs to a foam, but not 
until stiff. Sift in the sugar 
slowly, beating all the time. Take care not 
to make the mixture stiff. Fold in the flour 
slowly. The mixing should be done quickly ; 
8 minutes will be sufficient. Bake in an un- 
buttered pan, in a slow oven, about 55 
minutes. 

The oven door should not be opened 
the first 20 minutes. Remove the cake 
from the oven and place upside down on 
a cake-cooler. Leave in the pan until 
cold. 





CUSTARD SOUFFLE 

1 cupful milk; scalded 
eggs ; 
teaspoonful salt 


3 tablespoonfuls butter 
¥% cupful flour 
% cupful sugar VY, 


Separate eggs. Beat yolks well and add 
to them the white sauce made of the milk, 
butter and flour. Beat the whites until 
stiff and fold into the above mixture which 
has been cooled. Put ina buttered baking- 
dish. Bake in a moderate oven. 


WATER SPONGE-CAKE 
3 eggs (not separated) 1} 
1 cupful sugar 
\% cupful cold water 
1% cupfuls sifted 
pastry flour 


2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder 

1% teaspoonful salt 

‘4 teaspoonful vanilla 


Beat eggs whole, add sugar, beat well; 
add water, flour, salt and vanilla. Bake as 
directed for sponge-cake. 


DATE TARTS 
4 eggs (whites) % pound almonds 
2 cupfuls granulated (shelled) 


sugar Y% pound dates 


1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Beat the whites to a stiff froth, add 
sugar gradually and continue beating. Chop 
almonds and dates fine and add gradually 
to eggs and sugar. Add vanilla. Drop 
from a teaspoon on a buttered baking-sheet. 
Bake in a moderate oven about 20 minutes 
Do not remove from baking-sheet until 
cold. 


JELLY ROLL 
1 cupful flour 
teaspoonful 
powder 


4 eggs 
1 cupful sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls cold 


baking- 


water 14 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful corn- lemon or vanilla flavor 
starch 


Separate the eggs, beat the yolks until 
lemon-colored, add the sugar siowly, then 
the water. Mix the flour, cornstarch and 
salt and add to the egg. Beat the whites 
stiff and cut and fold them in; add the 
flavor. Line a pan with paper and butter 
it and the sides of the pan. Spread the 
cake in, about 34 of an inch thick. Bake 
in a moderate oven. When done turn out 
on a paper sprinkled with powdered sugar 
and take off the paper it was cooked on. 
Quickly cut a thin slice off the edges of the 
cake, spread with jam or jelly and roll 
tightly. Roll the paper around it, to keep 
it in place. The work must be done very 
quickly, but you will not find it difficult 
even the first time 


LEMON SOUFFLE 


Grated rind and juice of 
one lemon 


1 cupful sugar 
4 eggs 
Separate the eggs and beat the yolks 
until lemon-colored; add the sugar very 
slowly, beating all the time, then the flavor. 
Beat the whites stiff and cut and fold in. 
Turn into a buttered pudding-dish and 
set in a pan of hot water; bake very slowly 
about 40 minutes. 


EGG-FOAM SAUCE (FOR PUDDINGS) 


1 egg » teaspoonful vanilla 
% cupful powdered or a little grated nut 
sugar meg 


¥% cupful hot milk 


Beat the egg very light, add the sugar 
slowly and then the milk, a little at a time. 
beating constantly. Add the flavor last, and 
serve very hot. 


FRUIT CHARLOTTE 


1/3 box gelatine or 1 cupful sugar 













1 1/3 tablespoonfuls 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
granulated gelatine juice 
1/3 cupful cold water 1 cupful fruit juice and 
1/3 cupful boiling pulp 
water rhites 3 egg 


r 
1 pint cream whipped 


Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve in 
boiling water, strain, and add sugar, lemon 
juice, fruit juice, and pulp. Chill in pan of 
ice-water; when quite thick, beat with wire 
spoon or whisk until frothy, then add 
whites of eggs beaten stiff, and fold in 
cream. Mold the mixture, smooth evenly 
and chill. 
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White as a cluster of orange blossoms. 
Delicate as their wafted scent. | 
Pure as the rustling air of the grove. 
That is Diamond Crystal Shaker 
Salt. Fine in texture and free-flowing. 
Enhances the flavor of good cooking. 
Sanitary package; easily opened cap. 


Please ask for 


Diamond 
Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet,““One Hundred and One Uses for Sale, 
SALT CO., 

- * 7 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL ” We Saft thats aff Salt: 


In sanitary boxes or sack 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
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tal 


on request 
SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


for table and cooking use 
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Flavorin 
Non-Alcoholic <4 


By the drop-« 


not 





F 


“The Finest 


are 


by the 


Why buy alcohol 
and water when it is 
uwant? A 
few drops of Zanol 
Flavoring Extract 
quals a teaspoon 
ful of the ordinary 
alcoholic extract 
Simply press the 
aVor out of the tube 


tally overflavoring 


IT were only a inatter of “getting 
your money's worth" it would pay 
you three times over to buy Zanol 


Food Flavors instead of the ordinary 


alcoholic extracts 


the 


For Zanol gives you 
concentrated flavor No alcohol. 


ZANOL 


PRODUCTS 


The Zanol line of Food Specialties and 


Houset 





wold Necessities r 350 items 


s bulls 


upor jute quality. And by buying dire hrougt 
our thorized xclusive Za distribe s, you 
are assured of inva f ercha se--at 


much lower cost 


Gaetundred per cent satistection or money back-- 


is the 
plete s 


absolute ZANOL guarante ( the © 
wy of ZANOL quality when our rep- 


fesentative calls at your house 


We have « few good openings for ambit- 


lable concern 
territory. 


men end women te represent this rel- 
Write us regerding your 
Address Cept. 2. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


Zanol Bldg. 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


§ Extracts | 
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Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


he COLSON Co. 4 


1144Cedar St., Elyria, O. 









Little Things That Beautify 
The Home 


Pretty pictures, prints, photos drap- 
eries, etc., tastefully arranged are the 

secret of charm. Get this effect in your 
home by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads Steel Points 









| Or for heavier pictures, mirrors, hall-racks, {9 
etc., use Moore Push-less Hangers; will 
} support up to 100 pounds. Suggest a use 


and we'll send you SAMPLES FREE. 


Sold everywhere by Hardware, Stationery, 15° per 
Drug, Photo Supply and Dept. Stores pt. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. ?““bnite'ps. ** 

















VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 
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JAEROLUX 








Porch 


Make your porch a well venti- 
lated, secluded, outdoor living 
room—breathe the healthful 
fresh air all day long Adda 
cheery room, a shady retreat for 
summer days—an outdoor sleep 

ing room at night 

Aerolux Shades keep out the 
sun’sheat andglare hey make 
your porch shady, airy, secluded 
and 5 to 15 degrees cooler 


4 _Send for this Free Book 
| Save > fou cannot realize how enjoy- 
: able your porch can be made 
until you read the “AgRotux 
| é Book" —handsomely illustrated, 
. Giving definite suggestions re- 
- garding porches 


The Aeroshade Co. 
- 2130 Oakland ave. 
| Waukesha, Wis. 
Horne 
to the 
® House 
= 


=i 
ACool Inviting 








Wings of Healing 


[Continued from page 7) 


“Do you mean to tell me, Claudia, that 
you would actually forward such a thing 
as—-as you suggest ?”’ 

“Why not?” asked Claudia, almost 
laughingly. The shadows had invaded the 
room; the fire in the grate had died down 
to ashes. An arc lamp on the street burst 
into sudden silver flower, and her face 
pale, proudly modeled, gallant, shone out 
from the background of an old leather 
lounging chair. Jane, looking at her half 
startled, was smitten and held silent a mo- 
ment by the sense of her beauty. 

“Why not?’ 

Jane came out of her silence. “I’m not 
your sort, I’m not his sort,” she answered, 
rousing to her habitual brusquerie. “It’s 
all very well for you to make a fad of be 
ing my friend. It emphasizes your—oh, 
your piquant independence! And you liked 
having your own way about it—liked for« 
ing me to like you, when I didn’t want to 
But—would you really want. me in your 
family, Claudia? Not an outsider, to pa 
tronize—oh, delightfully and democrati- 


cally, of course—but an insider, one of 
you? Not—” she added in vehement 
haste—“not that I have the _ remotest 


wouldn't, 
you 


insider! I 
even if the things 


thought of being an 
for millions—not 
say were true.” 

Claudia’s tense pose relaxed. She laughed 
“Light the lamp, Jane, and beg my pardon 
for calling me names. Piquant indepen 
dence, indeed! What an overbearing snob 
you make me out! Is that all that it has 
meant to you?” 

“No, of course not. But 
wasn't the whole truth, it was 
wasn’t it?” 

“I suppose so—if you want to go back 
to the beginning of things ten years ago, 
in college. But you mean something else to 
me now than an opportunity to bulldoze, 
Jane! It’s a good thing you do, for you 
absolutely refuse to be bulldozed! I wish 
you would be—just a little! Just to the 
extent of wearing a decent dress to Aunt 
Mattie’s—” 

“Well, I won't,” said Jane fitaly 
Claudia sighed as she looked from the win- 
dow 

“There’s the car,” she said. “I’ve got to 
go. I wonder what it is about you, Jane, 
that intrigues us Bowdoins! You're as in- 
viting as a nettle, but we can’t seem to keep 


even if it 
truth 


our hands off you.” She looked at her 
friend whimsically. “I’ve got it!” she 
cried. “Can you bear to be interpreted in 


terms of Tennyson? Before his journey 
closes, he shall see the stubborn thistle, 
bursting into glossy purples that outredden 
all voluptuous garden That’s the 
hope you lure us on with, Jane, the stub 
born thistle bursting into glossy purples 
We want to be there at the miraculous mo 
ment.” 

“Good-by, answered Jane, 
pushing her out of the door and closing it 
hard. Then she went back to the cherry 
table Her smiling eyes clouded, dwelt 
somberly on the blue plush album. She 
lifted it and held it to her cheek for a sec- 
ond of passionate promise 


II 


Bowdoin, trying to kill time, walked 
down-town toward St. Luke’s Park, and re 
called his first visit to that region, until re 
cently unknown. It had been only a 
month ago. He had, according to a prom 
ise, turned up one afternoon at his Aunt 
Laura’s, where an Englishwoman was sing 
ing folk He had slipped into a 
pretty gilt chair near the drawing-room 
door, and, to the instant exclusion of all 
other impressions, had become 
the girl next to whom he had 
dropped down—a girl unlike 
anyone he had ever seen in his 
Aunt Laura’s house before 
She was badly dressed, badly 
coiffed and hatted, and for a 
second he had been astonished 
to find her there. Then he 
had seen her face, pale, thin, 
but beautiful with a look of 
aspiration, of release. She was 
leaning forward a little and 
her lips were almost parted. 
She was listening to the song, 
with her whole heart. It 
ended then, and she turned to 
him; and, still under the spell 
of the music, she let him see 
her eyes—glorious and _ tear- 
filled. It gave him a sudden 
thrill of intimacy. And then 
came a patter of applause and 
the light in her face went out. 
Claudia, circulating among the 


roses 


Goose !” 


songs 


aware ol 


guests, had come and borne 
her off. Later, he found her 
sitting, incongruous, impa- 
tient, bored, near his Aunt 


Laura’s tea-table. Aunt Laura 
had obviously placed her 
there in the conscientious hos- 
tess’ effort to make an unac- 
customed guest feel at ease. 





A CHINESE BRID 


He had demanded to be introduced and had 
had some expectation that he was going to 
surprise again that lovely look of tender- 
ness. But Jane had been brusque and unin- 
viting 

There were pretty women there; there 
were always plenty of pretty women in 
Bowdoin’s circle. Their looks had no charm 
for him that afternoon and, to his own 
amazement, he found himself maneuvering 
to leave the house with this forbidding Dr 
McDermot. He did not recall that he had 
ever spent three-quarters of an hour with a 
woman who had told him so little of her- 
self in the period, had revealed so little of 
herself. Yet, when he had left her at the 
door of the old-fashioned house—one of the 
shabby row opposite St. Luke’s Park—she 
had not, as he had half-feared, curtly de- 
nied his request that he might come and see 
her some time. She had hesitated, refusal 
had hovered on her lips, and then, the 
miracle had happened; something a little 
like the look she had worn at the song’s 
end came into her face, and she answered 
“ves.” He had hurried away before she 
could unsay it. Since then he had seen her 
every few days 

His curiosity, his interest concerning her 
had grown almost hour by hour. Was he 
in love. He did not know. He only knew 
that it had been years since thought of a 
woman had so parched him. Fifteen years 
ago he would have called it love eternal, and 
would have tried to claim her. Now, older 
in self-distrust, he weighed, analyzed. What 
cid he know of the thorny, silent girl, with 
the rare flashes of sweetness, the rare hints 
of splendid softness? Nothing at all. More 
than that, what did he know of himself? 
Very little, except that he had in all his 
searching, found not one straight road to 
any goal of his desires 

Indeed, he had no sure goal for his de 
sires. Pleasure did not greatly intrigue 
him, ambition failed to warm his blood 
Beauty lured him, but beauty had come to 
seem to him only the oasis of the fortunate 
in the world’s desert of ugliness. He prac- 
tised his profession of architecture with a 
divided heart; he could never design a 
country house, spacious, inviting to sun and 
air, without seeing, traced beside its porches 
and pergolas, some bleak crowded tenement 
spilling children into a noisome street. Yet 
he hated the contact with ugliness too sin- 
cerely ever to find relief from his problem 
in “uplift.” And, not since his charming 
boyhood, so set apart from the common 
life, had love of woman caught at him and 
justified the whole of existence by the 
splendor of a single emotion. 

But today he had arrived at Jane’s be- 
fore the hour set; and her washer-woman, 
crystallizing his emotions, precipitated his 
proposal to Jane. She had filled him with 
a passion of pity for herself and for Jane 
She was a thin, overworked, cringing thing, 
and something in her hands, warped from 
hard labor, had suddenly seemed to him 
like something in Jane’s. It was abomina 
ble that life should do such a brutal thing 
to the fine, white flowers of a woman’s 
hands! It was hideous that life should 
ever subdue fire and glorious intolerance to 
this meek patience! He foresaw Jane, that 
soul of revolt, cowed by the years into a 
likeness of this poor drudge. He could not 
bear it. He could not bear the leanness of 
the little change-purse from which she 
counted out the laundress’ money 

“Jane McDermot,” he cried, thrown out 
of the safe shelter of his tastes and habits, 
as though the tired steps of the washer- 
woman clacking and creaking down the 
stairs were a cyclonic force—‘Jane McDer- 
mot, will you marry me?” 

Jane, who was, according 
to promise, attired in a clean, 
white blouse, very stiff and 
unalluring, stopped short in 
her progress toward the desk 


from whose pigeonhole she 
had drawn the purse. Her 
body grew tense. A_ flush 


crawled slowly up her cheeks, 
until her face was entirely suf- 
fused with red. It was inhar- 
monious with the coppery 
auburn of her hair 

“You must have seen,” he 
hurried on, “that I—that I 
have fallen in love with you 


And I have felt—perhaps I 
have been too hopeful—that 
there was something in me 


that called to you, even as you 
have called to me.” 

The color receded from 
Jane’s face, and her figure lost 
its rigidity. She put away her 
purse and sat down in the 
Windsor chair. “No,” she 
said, uncompromisingly, “I 
will not marry you.” 

In Bowdoin Greene's civi- 
lized code, the proper answer 
for a man thus firmly re- 
s jected, would be regretful but 
[Continued on page 38] 
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The Feast is Set 


Choose Your Menu for Wedding-Day or Party 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


E grown-ups seldom grow up so 
far that we completely lose the 
delightful juvenile thrill over fes- 


tive refreshments. Weddings, en- 
tertainments and announcement parties just 
naturally call to the primitive need for 
“dressing up,” and dainty food and charm- 
ing surroundings are necessary elements of 
our enjoyment 

The traditional June wedding decora- 
tion, of course, is the lovely bride-rose; but 
more and more it is dividing the honors 
with spring blooms, laurel, dogwood and 
the refreshing and joyous combination of 
daisies and buttercups. A very effective 
centerpiece can be made of these sunshiny 
blossoms by banking them closely and 
sticking the stems in a bed of moss to keep 
fresh. Chains of daisies radiating from this 
centerpiece in every direction, and candles 
or candelabra with shades thickly studded 
with the flowers, add a happy note. 

The same scheme of decoration can be 
used on a long table or buffet when your 
guests are served standing or seated at small 
tables. Arrange piles of plates, with nap 
kins between, on each end, with all the sil- 
ver and china that you will need 

If you do not serve in courses, plan to 
have the food all hot or all cold, for in 
serving both hot and cold food on one dish, 
one or the other is sure to be spoiled. 

For the evening collation, it is fully as 
easy to serve from the kitchen, and if the 
number of guests is small, a chafing-dish 
may be used for the hot dish 

Little individual molds in the form of 
hearts, roses or cupids are especially dainty 
for your ices or ice-cream 

A pretty fancy for the little boxes of 
wedding cake that the guests like to carry 
away to dream on, is to have the last 
initials of the bride and groom intertwined 
on them. 

Here are some new and tempting menus 
and recipes for the happy occasion 
BREAKFASTS AND ANNOUNCI 
MENT LUNCHEONS 


WEDDING 


Grape Fruit Stuffed with White Grapes 
Halibut Turbans, Hollandaise Sauce 
Chicken Patties Hot Roll 
Lettuce and Celery Salad Cheese Straws 
anilla and Pistachio Ice-Cream 
Bride’s Cake Macaroons 
Cotiee 


Consommé Crisped Wafers 
Creamed Chicken Timbales 
Iam Mousse 
Green Peas Potato Roses 
Pineapple Salad Sandwiches, Cream Cheese 
Strawberry Ice-Cream 
Nuts Cotlee Cakes 
Fruit Cocktail , 
Shrimp Rame 


atin | BRIDAL LUNCHEONS AND |; 
SUPPERS ’ 


(individual ser 
vice) Mush 
room Sauce 
Hot Rolls 
Shoe-String Po Chicken a la King 
tatoes Olives, Ripe and Green Rolls 
Asparagus Salad Molded Vegetable Salad 
Toasted Crack Brown Bread Sandwiche 
ers Mint and Currant Ices 


Fruit Ices, as Puff Paste cut in fancy shapes 


Tuna Fish Salad Assorted Sandwiches 
Ripe Olives Chocolate Ice-Cream 
Macaroons and Lady Fingers 
Bonbon Coffee 


Creamed Shrimps 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Fruit Macedoine 
Assorted Cakes Coffee 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Vanilla Ice-Cream 
Maple Pecan Sauce 


Fruit Salad 
Ribbon Sandwiches 
Salted Nuts 


Ginger Ale 
Charlotte Russe 
RECIPES 
CHICKEN A LA KING 

2 tablespoonfuls fat 3% cupfuls cooked 
2 tablespoonfuls flour chicken cut fine 
4 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls fat 
1 pint fresh milk or Yolks 2 eggs 

cream Few drops onion juice 
6 fresh mushroom caps 1 tablespoonful lemon 


1 green or red sweet juice 
pepper cut fine 4 teaspoonful paprika 


Peel the mushroom caps and cut fine. 
Cook with the pepper in the first quantity 
of fat for three minutes. Remove the mush- 
rooms and pepper and add the flour and 
milk. Cook until you have a boiling mix- 
ture; add the chicken, pepper and mush 
rooms. Put into the top of a double-boiler 
Cream the second quantity of fat and stir 
in the egg yolks and seasoning; add to the 
chicken mixture and cook until the egg 
yolks are cooked, stirring constantly. 


HAM MOUSSE 

cupful whipped 
cream 

¥4 teaspoonful paprika 

Few grains cayenne 

4 teaspoonful mustard 


2 cupfuls boiled ham 
minced very fine 

1 tablespoonful gelatine 
softened in 2 table 
spoonfuls cold water 


6 cupful boiling water 1 tablespoonful finely 
minced parsley 
Pour the hot water on the softened 


gelatine; add the ham, seasonings and the 
cream; mix thoroughly and mold in indi 
vidual molds or a large mold. Serve, gar 
nished with parsley 


CREAMED SHRIMPS 


2 cupfuls shrimps 4 tablespoonfuls flour 
broken once or twice 4 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls fat \% teaspoonful pepper 
? cupfuls cream or rich milk 


Make a white sauce of fat, flour, season- 
ings and milk; add shrimps, then add: 
poonfuls 


2 table 1 teaspoonful onion 


chopped mushrooms juice 
1 teaspoonful chopped 1 tablespoonful lemon 
parsley ‘ juice 


BRIDE’S CAKE 


cupful butter 
cupfuls 
sugar 
cupful milk 
teaspoonful 
almond ex- 


Chicken Bouillon tract 
Jafer Whites of six 

Stufied Tongue and Grape Jelly eggs 
New Potatoes in Parsley eas 2% cupfuls 


Cucumber Salad Cheese Straw flour 
Strawberry Charlotte Russe teaspoonfuls 











sorted flavors Coffee Stuffed Dates and Prunes Coffee baking - pow- 

Cakes der 
Candied Fruits % teaspoonful 
Coffee A cream of tar- 

— oe tar 

Iced Bouillon iii Mushroom Tim- 

Molded Salmon, | _ : Cream the 
Whipped Cream |} I Ce =a , butter and 
Cucumber Sauce | a>» ettuce Sand lthe sugar 


Chicken and 
Lobster Salad 
Caramel Ice 


Cream and 
Raspberry Ice 
Assorted Cakes 


Wedding Cake 


Cofiee Rolls 


Cream of 
Watercress 
Soup in Cups 
Olives Crackers 
Timbale Cases 
filled with 
Creamed Fish 
Cold Chicken 
and Tongue 
Assorted Sand 
wiches 
Tomato and Cu- 
cumber Salad 
Strawberry 
Shortcake 
Coffee 


Tomato Bouil 
lon 
Cold Ham and 
Chicken 
Hot Rolls 
Currant Jelly 
Hot Creamed 
Asparagus 
Bread and 
Butter Sand 





Cofiee 


1 ge ” wiches 
} Pineapple Bavan 
an with Whipped 
Cream 
| ~ Chocolate Cake 
Ai + | t Coffee 


Chicken Jeliy 
Salad 


Sweet Pickles 


\ " Hot Rolls 
. i y Raspberry Ice 
S with Whipped 
Cream 


Bride’s Cake 
Salted Nuts 
Coliee 
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A medieval bride and a modern one. These quaint wooden dolls 
and the others shown this montn were part of an exhibition of 
brides of all periods shown by Bentley and Twohey atthe In 
ternational Silk Show. Costumes and drawings by Ruth Reeves 


mon Ice (served in meringue Cut the halibut 


Sponge-Cakes P . ° ; 
size of a napkin-ring. 


slowly. then 
the milk and 
flour, in 
which the 
baking - pow - 
der and the 
cream of tar- 
tar have 
been sifted 


| alternately. 
Add the fla- 


vor. Beat the 
whites of the 
eggs stiff and 
cut and fold 
themin. Bake 
about 45 
minutes 


HALIBUT TUR- 
BANS 
1 pounds 
halibut 
cupful 
melted butter 
teaspoonful 
pepper 
2 teaspoonfuls 
lemon juice 
% teaspoonful 
salt 


into pieces about the 
Add the seasonings 


FOR EVENING PARTIES AND RECEPTIONS 
Potato Salad Served in Eclair Cases 
Ham Mousse Sliced Hot Rolls 
Caramel Ice-Cream 
Jot Chocolate 


Marshmallow Coffee Sauce 


Glazed Walnuts and Pecans 

to the melted butter; take up each piece 
of halibut and dip into the butter; dredge 
with flour, put in a well-greased pan, and 
bake in a hot oven 20 minutes. Garnish 
with parsley. Fasten together with wooden 
skewers to make the turban. 
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r Raisins—a “Beauty Food” 


of it daily—that 









It is iron in the blood—a tiny supply 
helps to bring the bloom of youth to women’s end 


children’s cheeks, 


Raisins, rich in immediately assimilable tron, there 
fore may be called a ‘*beauty food.’’ Eat raisins daily 


and be sure that you get all the iron you need. 





The Luscious “Energy Dessert” 
Serve to tired men at dinner 


Try a raisin pie tonight—made 
according tothe recipe at the left. 


See how delighted your men 
folks will be. And note how it 
“sets them up” in spirit and in 
strength after a hard day’s work. 


They'll be surprised to feel the 
energy and new vigor which are 
almost immediately imparted 
through the raisins. 


Raisins are nature’s own con- 
fection in a pie—sweet, tender 
and delicious. The juice forms 
a luscious pie sauce. It’s an 
epicurean dessert. 


Try it now. Learn what rea/ 
raisin pie is like. Every first- 
class baker has this pie. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Sun-Maids are the clean, sweet, wholesome raisins, packed in 
California, in a great immaculate glass-walled plant. They’re 
your own American raisins, and you know they’re good. 


Luscious, tender, juicy, meaty raisins, made from finest table 
grapes. Always ask for them and get them. Use in cakes, pies, 
cookies, puddings, salads, etc. 

Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed); Sun-Maid 
Seedless (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the 
stem). Insist upon the Sun-Maid brand. 

Send coupon for free book, “Sun-Maid Recipes.” Learn how 
to use in many attractive ways. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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© FREE—“Sun-Maid Recipes: 
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8 California Associated Raisin Co., ] 
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Prise 
and (Sf arm 


These are usually possessed 
who knows that in the careful 
toilet, she has left no opportu 
comment. Every detail has | 
particularly her complexion. 


She is equally at ease in th 

light of the tea room and the ! 

busy street because she kno "s the het § 
ut 

smooth, soft—delicately lovely. 


RESINOL SOAP is often found among the 
toilet requisites of such a woman. She prefers it 
because it makes her skin feel so clean and because 
its soft, mildly fragrant lather can be so easily 
rinsed. These wholesome, cleansing qualities, 
together with its freedom from anything which 
could injure the skin’s texture, make it a favorite. 


It refreshes and invigorates while it lessens 
the tendency to oiliness, roughness, blotches and 
other blemishes. Buy a cake today and try it for 
your bath as well as your complexion. All 
druggists and toilet goods dealers sell the Resinol 
product. 


Miniature cake free on request. 
WRITE NOW to Dept. 5-D, 
RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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Wings of Healing 


[Continued from page 36] 


unargumentative acceptance of the situation 
and a graceful, perhaps humorous, perhaps 
pathetic, withdrawal. His code, however, 
seemed to have dissolved into nothingness. 

“Why won’t you?” he demanded ur- 
gently. “Is it because you do not love me?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean by love,” 
said Jane shortly. “I don’t know what I 
would mean by love if I ever used the 
word. But I don’t use it. I don’t believe 
in it. I don’t want to have anything to do 
with it, or with the things it leads to—” 

“Such as?” interrupted Bowdoin. With 
spirit stretched tense he waited for Jane’s 
reply, as though it were going to contain 
for him the secret of Jane. 

“Such as a home,” answered Jane, brist- 
lingly, savagely. “Such as children. Such 
as the masking of brute needs with fine 
names,” she ended bitterly. 

His tension relaxed. He had an unex- 
pected sense of relief. 

“So it is not I, personally, whom you 
reject, so much as it is the law of life?” 
he said. He was glad, absurdly glad, that 
Jane had not said she was rejecting him be- 
cause she did not love him. 

Something a little bleak and frightened 
looked out of Jane’s eyes for a second. But 
her lips were firm enough. “You can put 
it that way if you want to,” she said. 

“I do, very much, want to put it that 
way. I can’t tell you how much I prefer to 
have you hate life, Jane, than to have you 
hate me. I may be able to make you like 
life, if you will only love me!” He smiled 
whimsically. “Could you be personal and 
trivial—for a second, and tell me what your 
feeling toward me is?” 

Again Jane blushed. At the sight of 
the warm color a youthful gladness seeped 
into his veins. 

“IT won't lie,” she declared. “I suppose 
if I were your sort of woman, or if I 
hadn’t, as you put it, rejected the law of 
life, I might very easily think I was in love 
with you. But, you see, I’m not your sort 
of woman, and I do, oh, I do reject the 
whole scheme of things as you believe in 
them. I hate the world, your world—} 
hate life, everybody’s, but especially your 
kind. I hate the screaming ugliness of exis- 
tence, and even more I hate the drugs that 
all you fortunate people take to dull your 
eyes and your ears to its stark hideousness 

all your comforts and your arts and your 
culture and your little tripenny-cologne 
charities. I should,” Jane finished, “hate 
myself if I were ever such a fool as to let 
myself fall in love.” 

He rose and went toward her. Through 
the vigor and anger of her attack his heart 
seemed to hear her saying that she did love 
him, though she feared life. What he 
wanted now was to catch her hands in his 
and to hold them against his breast—it 
seemed to him that thus all their compli- 
cations might be resolved into unity. Some- 
thing simpler, saner, more elemental than 
their minds, might speak through their 
pulses. They would be happy, and happi- 
ness would, somehow, flood them with di- 
vine wisdom. But Jane sprang up, white- 
faced, defensive. 

“Don’t touch me,” she commanded him, 
a little breathless. 

He found himself again the gentleman 
whom no force of passion could drive into 
offensive intrusion. He stopped short be- 
side the cherry table with the blue plush 
album. 

“Of course I won't, since the thought of 
it is so repugnant to you.” His retreat 
into the protective shell 
of unemotional habit was 


instant. Jane’s fierce an- Pe, % 
tagonism toward the on- He - 
slaught which she knew at 


threatened all her de- ( “ 
fenses, melted. She was ~ 
sorry that she had 
wounded him. She hated 
wounding him! She hated 
the look on his face, of 
arrested happiness, of 
hurt sensitiveness 

“It isn’t that,” she 
said. “At least, it isn’t al 
together that. It’s—oh, I 
can’t explain it. I’m 
nearly thirty, I’m a phy- 
sician, I’ve seen life 
crude, I’ve lived it crude, 
and I understand— 
things. And I know that 
many women in my po- 
sition would want to be 
swept off their feet. But 
I don’t. I truly don’t. I 
won’t be. And you 
wouldn’t want me to be, 
if you really knew me 
Don’t you realize that 
you know nothing at all 
about me?” 

“IT know that I’m 
very much in love with 
you, and that I want you 
to marry me. I know that 
I would give anything to 





A MARIE ANTOINETTE BRIDE 


make life seem fairer to you. And I know 
that you are the only woman, since I have 
been really grown up, who has filled me 
with those desires. What more do I need 
to know about you? Quite obviously 
you’re not an adventuress. We’re not liv- 
ing in a dime novel, and so I won’t have to 
ask you, with bated breath, ‘are you al- 
ready married?’ It’s true that I don’t 
know much about the objective facts of 
your life. But I know you, and I want 
you quite dreadfully. Isn’t there anything, 
anything at all, in you that answers to that 
longing in me?” 

Across the plain room they looked at 
each other. And by and by, Jane an- 
swered him with another question. “Would 
your mother want you to marry me?” 

“My mother—wants always for me 
what is highest and happiest. And so, of 
course, when she comes to know you—” 

“But you don’t know me yourself! You 
don’t know one single fact about me, about 
the experiences which have made me what I 
am—the parents—the childhood—the life— 
All you know is that I was at college with 
your cousin Claudia. Your mother would 
want more satisfactory credentials than 
that, wouldn’t she?” 

“Ves,” he replied honestly. “She would 
want a few plain facts undoubtedly. Of 
course she would not attempt coercion with 
me. I’m thirty-six, and she never used 
leading strings with me even when I was a 
boy. She couldn’t do it. She has more re- 
spect for other people’s personalities than 
anyone I have ever known. But, Jane, why 
make this bugbear of your early life? I 
don’t care what it was, except, if it was un- 
happy, as it seems to have been, it wrings 
my heart to think of it. Why don’t you 
tell me about it and get it off your chest?” 

Jane deliberated, her eyes upon the blue 
plush album. 

“Do you see that?” She touched the 
ugly thing with her forefinger. “That rep- 
resents the one desired bit of beauty for 
which my mother longed—and which she 
never had. Sometimes she saved a few 
pennies toward it, but she never got it. 
Some of the neighbors had not only plush 
photograph albums, red and blue, but var- 
nished melodions, sideboards with green and 
gilt lemonade sets upon them. She never 
aspired to those. And she never got even 
her blue plush photograph album. I keep 
it there to remind me, in case I should ever 
forget, what life is really like.” 

“Oh!” His heart was wrung, as al- 
ways, by the thought of life’s denials. “Is 
she dead? Can’t we make it up to her—” 

“She died years ago.” Jane interrupted 
stonily. “We can make up nothing to her. 
What could your mother, with her Italian 
brocades and her lily-pool, know about 
me? What can you know about me? I 
tell you, you might as well have come from 
Mars for all you know about people 
like us.” 

“I admit that the softness of my life 
has kept me ignorant of a great deal. Still, 
Jane,”—he smiled a little humorously—* ‘I 
am not bred so dull but I can learn.” I 
want to learn. Especially I want to know 
all about you. Not because I question any- 
thing about you, but because I love you. I 
want to suffer everything that you have 
suffered. Talk to me, won’t you, about— 
her—” He nodded toward the album. 
“Talk to me about everything that has 
scarred your mind and heart.” 

“T won't do that,” answered Jane short- 
ly. “But I'll tell you what I will do. I 

will talk to your mother 

about it all, and then— 

then—if she thinks I 
> would make you a suit- 
bs able wife—that I would 
be for the—highest and 
happiest’ ?” 

“Jane!” His voice 
swelled. “But why won't 
you tell me?” 

“Because,” answered 
Jane roughly, “I'd be 
posing to you. I couldn't 
help it. None of us can 
help posing when we talk 
about ourselves, and wo- 
men and men everlast- 
ingly pose to each other. 
But, you see, another 
woman will pierce 
through that pose. Your 
mother will not be de- 
ceived by any pathetic 
picture that I try to 
draw.” 

“You've a curious idea 
of my mother,” he told 
her, smiling. “She’s the 
most tender, sympathetic, 
the most idealistic 
woman in the world. 
Spiritual realities are all 
that count with her. I 
have no fear at all that 
she won’t discover you, 
Jane McDermot.” 

[Con. in the July McCatt’s] 
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What could be more attrac- 
tive! Peeled sections of luscious, 
juicy, tender oranges and crisp, 
green lettuce with French dress- 
ing. Just you try it. 


Five-Minute 
Lunches 


For Busy Women 


Quick and easy to prepare 
Simply a few orange sections, 


find this a delicious salad—and 
healthful, too. 


Delic 10 us— He althfu /— QO u ick = lettuce leaves and grapes. You'll 


OU can make a meal of _ tions with other fruits or 

oranges—a quick, de- coconut to gain variety. 
licious, meal. There’s noth- Our free book suggests ™~ = Alice Bradley’s 
ing else so good, and there’s many “five-minute dishes” of i ecipes—Sent Free 
no cooking, fuss or trouble. this kind. See our offer in aa + Miss Auice Brapier, Domest 


ientist and Dietitian, is principal « 
Five minutes, and you _ the panel to the right. a a acai al 
have a luscious fruit dish, a Why spend hours on any 4% : We asked her to prepare a book of 


recipes especially for us. It contains 
f 


cup of tea and bread and mid-day meal when there’s a - ‘ “ 3 , peu eller Nera ar” lg tested 


sO they re | 


butter. convenient, luscious, healthful eure to work. It includes several so- 


called “five minute dishes 


And that’s as healthful fruit so handy? | a cpr. te te fre 0 women who ve | 


ply to this announcement. Just mail 


and as nourishing a noon re- You need orange foods ' a sae aaah sal gee ane Ye semen | 
past as any woman wants on also to help balance heavy ! L 3 
busy days. meals. For orange juice con- 

An orange dish is “salad tains organic salts and acids 
and dessert in one”; and ~ which are both natural appe- 
there are scores of combina-  tizers and digestive aids. 


Here’s a “fruit cocktail” perfectly de- 


For Balanced Meals ight thul to try. Cut an orange in sections, 


ove the membrane, and place in cup with 
And although oranges are known as “acid fruits” their reaction a few cherries, diced pineapple and white 
in the blood is alkaline—a healthful offset to the ex idity /' ae aes Sap ey 
caused by the “unbalanced eating”’ of meat, fish and eggs. 
So oranges are of great dietetic value in balancing scores of 
meals. —— serve four times as many as do most homes, 
because they know 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Serve sliced or halved for breakfast, Sunkist oranges are firm, but tender, 
in salad for the lunch and in desserts juicy, sweet and practically seedless. 
at dinner. Let the whole family have They slice best and are easiest to sep- 
the benefit of this fine fruit in some arate and cut. All first class dealers 
form every day. sell them. Get a delicious dozen now. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-Profit Co-operative Organization of 10,500 Growers 
Dept. 614, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Frocks You Can Make Yourself With 


the New “Printed” Patterns! 
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HESE wonderful New 
Patterns bring the 


dreams of pretty, in- 





expensiv e clothes nearer 


realization for 


one sighs for in the exclusive shops. 






McCall Styles—there’s a bigger chance 


every woman. 
For they are not at all like the 
old-style Patterns— full of 
confusing dots and circles that a good many women 
Each piece of the Pat- 
tern has printed instructions telling you how to cut, 
It’s as simple and easy 
With this amazingly improved 
and the charm and newness of 
for 


Dressmakers to have as dainty, smart costumes as those 
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4 sizes, 14-2 * 2 
Price, 40 cents ? j 
9374 Skirt 
3 sizes, 16-20 
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dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. 


he McCall Co 


l.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 


If you find that you cannot secure them, write to 


mpany, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and 
size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 
Il 


Branch Offices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


52 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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. sizes, 34-46 
Price, 30 cents 













The NEW McCall Pattern 
21 ouse 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 30 cents 
Trans xd Pattern No, 1044 
Pr 


ce, 25 cents 


No. 2197, Lapres’ Back-CLosInc 
Bouse; plain or scalloped. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 40-inch 
and % yard of 36-inch. 


No. 2191, Lapies’ BLovse; with or without 
collar. Size 36 requires 174 yards of 40-inch 
material. Transfer Pattern No. 1044, in 
yellow, for darning-stitch or beads. 
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No. 2179, Lapies’ AND MIssEs’ 
Wrap Coat. Small, 34 to 36; 
medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 
44 bust. Small size, 17g yards of 
48-inch plaid and 2% yards of 
40-inch plain. Width, 2 yards. 





No. 2202, Lapies’ Coat; 50-inch length. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width, 254 yards. Transfer Pat- 
tern No. 1111, in yellow 
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The NEW 








The NEW McCall Pattern 
McCall Pattern 2202 Coat 
2179 Wrap Coat 7 sizes, 34-46 
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Price, 40 cents 
Transfer Pattern No. 1111 
Price, 40 cent 


Small, medium, large 
Price, 40 cents 









The Atmosphere of Paris Hovers About 
These Charming Summer Creations 






greater number of costumes than any smart wrap for practical wear. 2202 is more 
other—for summer frocks crush easily— _ elaborate, with its embroidered design (No. 
and one simply MUST have plenty of 1111), and, moreover, a coat of satin, crépe or 


? | SHE Summer Season really requires a have the accepted flare. 2179 will prove a 







clean, fresh things on hand. There cannot be _faille is indispensable. A little more embroid- The NEW 
too many charming blouses, such as 2197 and’ ery than was presaged for summer, is to be McCall 
2191, in the summer wardrobe. 2197 isa snug seen on the new costumes and there is an un- Pattern 






model, buttoning straight down the back, precedented demand for metal cloth and laces, ; 2183 Dress 
whose round collar gives to the face above, a and for bright jeweled girdles. Some drapery i Bm 7 sizes, 34-46 
particularly youthful appearance. 2189 is a will be used, and quite a lot of fruit and Price, 45 cents 
graceful frock; the yoke fits smoothly over flowers, for decorative purposes. Apparently, 
the hips. The tunics of both 2189 and 2183 _ skirts have no idea of coming to earth! 









The NEW 
McCall Pattern ¥ 





2189 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents 
: , eo jie ory it 
No. 2189, LApDIES j WM rh Ne. 2183, LapieEs’ 
Dress; with or with- iV } / \ { { C Dress; overdress with 






out collar; three-piece Vin foo Fas | rd three-piece tunic. Size y 
tunic with yoke. Size 4 | 36 requires 34% yards 


36 requires 434 yards * Ja otis of 40-inch material, and 






of 36-inch, and % yard N 2% yards of 40-inch 
of 36-inch for collar 3 allover lace for tunic, 
and vest. Width at Ui lis te Ly if 1h \ cuffs and vest. The 
lower edge, » 16 yards. 2179 2189 283 2202 2191 2197 width is 144 yards 


—_—__-— -_ --_-—--- — = = ———— — = ——_——— | 











Leading dealers nearly ev here sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you cannot secure them, write to 


The McCall Company, 236 . 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and 
0 ain C a a erns size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Tll.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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No. 2064, Lapies’ House Dress. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 32-inch 
material and % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. The width around the 
lower edge is 134 yards. 
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The Mystery of “Lady Vi” 


By EILEEN SHERWOOD 


Illustration by ALICE SEIPP 


AMES OLIVER CURTIS balanced 
himself on a small wicker stool near 
the tea-table, absent-mindedly took 
a cake from the plate indicated by his 
hostess and regarded the picture before 
him through a thick veil of gloom. Yet 
others in the vicinity seemed to flinch not 
from the sight; indeed, to several male 
spectators it appeared to bring profound 
satisfaction 
The composing elements of the picture 
were one landscape, one chair, and one 
girl, none of them apparently calculated 
to offend even the eye of a critical young 
architect. The landscape was absolutely 
the best to be had for the money. (Good- 
ness knows how many thousands Walker 
Leigh had paid for those shore 
The chair? The real thing in Old Windsor 


acres!) 


chairs. From it great-great ancestors of 
the Leighs had surveyed their English 
lawns. 

And the girl? Quite the sort of girl 
to sit in an Old Windsor chair. Not 
merely a pretty girl—the delicate oval 
of the face and the long sweep of the 
brows were too characterful for the 
word. A “different” sort of girl, the kind 
you turn to watch in crowds. And the 


kind whose appearance in inartistic (or 
inexpensive) clothes would be a travesty, 
if not a tragedy 

That the young lady—or her modiste— 
knew this, was self-evident. Her frock 
of lilac organdy was quaintly cut and 
trimmed with grandmother puffings, her 
picturesque garden hat was wide and 
“floppy”, streamered and faced with lav- 
ender silk. Seeing her there, one's 
thoughts went flying to English hedges. 
You could smell the lilacs! Or did that 
perfume come from the handful of blooms 
at her belt? But, no!—a closer inspection 
revealed their ribbon origin. 

“Help! Help!” groaned Jimmy. “The 
third one she’s worn since I came last 
night, not counting that mermaid’s dream 
of a bathing suit this morning!” 

Martha Leigh's laughing voice broke in 
upon his disgruntled revery 

“Jimmy, take this lavender-iced cake 
over to Lady Vi! These artistic folks 
even insist upon their food’s matching 
their day’s color scheme, you know.” 

That you may better understand James 
Oliver at the beginning, you must know 
that all men shortened his name to “Jim” 
after first meeting and a woman, at his 
second call, usually dubbed him “Jimmy” 
and sent him on an errand, say up to the 
nursery to see if the kiddies were nap- 
ping properly or down to the garage and 
under the car which had been behaving 
abominably of late. 

Normally Jimmy’s cheerfulness was 
bomb-proof. After a short and not un- 
pleasant sojourn overseas he had re- 
turned in time to see the tail-end of his 
father’s fortune vanish around a Wall 
Street corner. 

“Now I can’t afford to be an artist,” 
Jimmy had grinned and hunted a job in 
an architect's office. 

But a surprising number of his friends 
proving of the all-weather variety, Jim- 
my continued to enjoy life and his week- 
ends were cast in pleasant places. All 
had gone merrily until several weeks be- 
fore—then something had happened! An 
event, scheduled to appear ten years 
later in Jimmy’s life-plan, suddenly had 
stepped out of line and stood, specter- 
like, at his elbow. 

“Well, old man, here I am!” announced 
the Specter, cheerfully. In vain he 
ignored it, haughty stares merely pro- 
voked grins and sly rib-jabs. Of course 
the others couldn't see it, but there it 
was now across the veranda, capering 
and gibbering. 

“See that shadow on her cheeks, when 
her lashes sweep down? Her skin is like 
a magnolia petal. And look—look! she's 
watching you, furtively. She's worried 
about you, smile, can’t you?” 

That evening Jimmy watched the girls 
flutter downstairs, like multi-colored 
butterflies. Gay Martha in pink taffeta 
with flyaway lavender panels, the little 


Hathaway girl all ruffles and yellow 
wing sleeves, a gypsy-like maiden in 
daring brocade, aflame with rose and 


gold and purple. 

“She” came last—a white moth-queen, 
in a straight robe of shimmery moon- 
beamy stuff, from her shoulders a long 
floating train of pearl-spangled lace. 

“She looks like an ice-maiden,” whis- 
pered the Specter. “But she isn’t! She's 
warm—warm! She’s one of those who 


hide their timidity with a brave show of 
dienity. 


And that glow, deep in her 





eyes!” 
kick. 

His Sunday morning peace was dis- 
turbed by a little black taffeta frock. It 


Jimmy gave the Specter a vicious 


sounds harmless enough but wait till 
the wearer turns around to show those 
clever insets of gray organdy, embroi- 


dered in black and silver! 

The warmth of the afternoon brought 
forth a wonderful white lingerie gown, 
all babyish lace insertion and wee tucks, 
which Jimmy dimly felt to represent 
much patient handwork. 


And a little breeze at eventide called 
for a sleeveless wrap of coral silk so 
irresistible that Jimmy carried her off 


in Bill's car and they rode on and on, 
straight into the sunset. Of course the 
Specter squeezed in, too, chuckling 
pointing to the coral silk—‘See, it lights 
her cheek!—like a candle-flame!” 


and 


Monday morning Jimmy took an early 
train to town. Likewise the Specter, who 
found a seat opposite 


“Now, we'll have this thing out!” an- 
nounced Jimmy, leaning forward de- 
terminedly. 

“Sure!” grinned the Specter. 


“I can’t do it—can’t afford it for ten 
years yet Beat it, you gibbering idiot!” 

“Well, let’s think—couldn’t you 
some way?” 


man- 
age 

“Of course I could rent a small apart- 
ment and mother would share her furni- 
ture, saved from the wreck. But—no, 
no!” Jimmy sank back. “Why, think 
of her gowns! I'll bet my month's salary 
would hardly buy one and she has doz- 
ens! Martha and Maisie Hathaway burn 
incense before some French dressmaker 
I suppose she’s one of the devotees. And 
confound it, why do they call her ‘Lady 
Vi'? She insists her name is just Violet, 
but Martha and the rest of them sur- 
round her with such an atmosphere of 
mystery. Think of me trying to buy 
clothes for a lady of title!” 

“Wouldn't she be willing—if she loved 
you—” began the Specter. 

“But a girl—a girl with great dark 
eyes and a scarlet splash of a mouth, 
with a voice like twilight breezes, why, 
such a girl ought to be wrapped in silks 
and sables! And strung with diamonds! 
And cradled on thistle-down!” exclaimed 
Jimmy hotly. 

“Perhaps—her father must be wealthy,” 
slyly offered the Specter, “he might—er 
assist.” 

Jimmy sat up, his fist clenched. “That 
will do,” he said, quietly, “I’m not that 
kind.” For once the Specter wailed. 

At the office Jimmy slammed the door 
on the Specter and attacked blue prints 
with ferocity. But the Specter waited 
for him noon and evening. 

They were walking together down the 
avenue one noon when the Specter danced 
excitedly. 

“Look—look—in front of that window!” 





“Is it—no!” Jimmy halted. 

“Yes, in that cool gray linen, with the 
soft plaited collar of pale saffron.” (Any 
other girl would have achieved the usual 
pink and gray.) 

“Jimmy—I mean, Mr. Curtis!” 
flushed as he seized both hands. 

“Violet! Say, this is good. We'll have 
luncheon and—” he swept her along pos- 
sessively. Then she stopped. 

‘T'll be delighted. But—would you 
mind waiting a little? You see, I came 
in to look at the advance fall fashions. 
Can't we window-shop awhile? And 
Madame Helene has an exclusive exhibi- 
tion, which closes at one. After that—” 
She hesitated. 

But at the mention of clothes a sudden 
gust of rage, fierce and unreasoning, 
swept over Jimmy. 

‘I beg your pardon—I had no inten- 
tion of disturbing your arrangements.” 
His hat was lifted. “And—lI just recall 
an appointment. Will you excuse me?” 

Her face whitened, as from a blow, but 
her eyes flashed proudly. Some passersby 
wondered to a girl lean against a 
garish window brokenly, like a flower 
stalk after a storm has passed. 

“That ends it,” Jimmy told the Specter, 
grimly. 

He had no intention of going down to 
the Leighs’ again, but there was no way 
to evade Bill’s insistence next Saturday. 
However, there was a crowd on the ve- 
randa, and no one noticed her formality 
of greeting. 


She 


see 


Miserably he went up-stairs. Martha 
met him on the landing. 
“So glad you came, Jimmy! Another 


dance like 


gowns. 


hope 
And sh!—don’'t tell I suggested 
it, but be sure to compliment Vi on hers 


tonight you'll our 


There, I'm 
“But 


She does value your opinion 
telling!” Martha smiled, teasingly. 
she’s worked all week on it, and- 

“Worked! Violet!” Jimmy was startled 
out of his misery. “How?” 

“Why sewing, you stupid. O, it’s a 
lovely vivid thing, in nasturtium tones. 
First flame, then orange and sighs itself 
off into the palest straw-color! Did you 
know Vi made those we wore for last 
Saturday’s dance? But she simply won't 
let us pay her Madame’s prices!” 

“But—I—I thought she was rich—and 
—and—" 

“Of course not. Her father is the vil- 
lage doctor here. But she’s so clever, no 
wonder you thought so! That heavenly 
lingerie dress—remnants and lace from 
the ten-cent store! The new nasturtium 
one is of remnants, too. 

“That sweet lilac organdy and the gray 
linen were faded cast-offs, but she dyed 
and re-cut them. And who'd guess the 
gray insets on that black taffeta were 
patches?” But Martha was addressing 
thin air. 

Downstairs a rather wild-eyed young 
man was leading a startled girl down a 
path. 

“After I've apologized sufficiently— 
which ought rightly to take a million 
years—I want to ask—” he began, then 
broke down. “O, my dear, my dear, can 
you ever forgive—I’m a blundering 
fool!” 

Half an hour later they sat cosily on a 
rustic bench. 

“I used to envy the girls,” Violet was 
saying, “but now they envy me. It’s so 
much more fun to make things than just 
buy them. I learned how, a year ago 
There is a school, the Woman’s Institute, 
that teaches women and girls to sew and 
design right in their own homes. I 
didn’t believe it possible but I wanted to, 
so badly! I studied last winter at home, 
while the girls were in town. And this 
spring—you ought to see their amaze- 
ment at my wardrobe. I didn’t think 
then, of making theirs, too. But they 
begged me and are so pleased I've grown 
awfully conceited. Do you know they 
insist on my starting a shop in town this 
winter? They’ve planned lavender silk 
labels for the gowns, with ‘Violet’ or 
‘Lady Vi’ onthem. That's why they gave 
me that name, you know. It’s quite the 
thing for society women to have shops, 
they say. But I'll be able to earn my 
way—and help father—O, it’s splendid!” 

‘I’m not so sure about the _ shop,” 
laughed Jimmy. “Though, if your heart 
is set on it, you may play with it awhile, 
till I get to building skyscrapers.” 

The rising moon found them, still 
there. But the Specter, strangely enough, 
had become an angel of blessing. 


More than 100,000 women and girls in 
city, town and country have proved that 
you can easily and quickly learn through 
the Woman's Institute, in your own home 








And the giri? Quite 
the sort of girl to sitin 
an Old Windsor chair. 


during spare time, to make stylish, be 
coming clothes and hats for yourself, 
your family and others, at less than half 
their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail and it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote 
as much or as little time to the Course 
as you desire and just when it is con- 
venient. 

Among the members are housewives, 
mothers, business women, girls at home 
and in school, and giris in stores, shops 
and offices. They are of all ages from 
fifteen to sixty years. The majority 
live in the United States, but there are 
hundreds in foreign countries—ali learn- 
ing dressmaking or millinery right in 
their own homes just as successfully as 
if they were together in a classroom. 


The Institute courses are practical, 
fascinating and complete. They begin 
with the very simplest stitches and 


and 
can 
the 


seams, taking nothing for granted, 
proceed by logical steps until you 
design and completely make even 
most elaborate coats and suits. 

Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your own patterns 
or use tissue-paper patterns, how to cut, 
fit, and finish garments of all kinds. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress—what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for different types of wom- 
en; how to design and create original 
dresses, how to copy garments you see in 
shop windows, on the street or in the 
fashion magazines, or how to adapt and 
combine features that make clothes dis- 
tinctively becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students with absolutely 
no other preparation, have opened up 
shops of their own and enjoy large in- 
comes and independence as professional 
dressmakers or milliners. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Women’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card, or the convenient coupon be- 
low and you will receive without obliga- 
tion, the full story of this great school 
that has brought to women and girls all 
over the world the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming ciothes, savings al- 
most too good to be true, and the 
joy of being independent in a successful 
business 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-T, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below : 
2 Millinery 
<3 Cooking 


<= Home Dressmaking 
= Professional Dressmaking 
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Boys 
and Girls 
Like aA 


Waist Union Suits 


RESSING is mere- 

ly a matter ofa few 
minutes when a young- 
ster’s undergarment is 


an “AA” Waist Union 
Suit. 


Pants, waist and shirt are 
combined in one simple suit 
of knit or cambric styles for 
summer, affording comfort 
which cannot be had in three 
separate garments. 


Made to stand “childwear,” 
the buttons stay on, button- 
holes will not pull out and 
the seams are smooth and 
strong. ““AA” Waist Union 
Suits are good friends of soap 
and water, they survive 
many washings and stay out 
of the mending bag. That’s 
why millions of Mothers 
insist on them for their grow- 
ing children. 


ape GARMENTS 


The Perfect Underwear for Children 


Other cool, summer styles 
include ‘‘AA”” Infant's Shirts 
in Fold-over and Buttoned 
Styles, “AA” Diaper-support- 
ing Bands and cool 
comfortable “AA” Waists 
for the older Kiddies. 


Look for the red ‘“‘AA”’ in the 
wreath when you shop for 
children’s underwear. It’s a 
certainty of satisfaction. All 
good dry goods stores sell 


**MA” Garments. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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McCall Pattern . } 

2178 Dress q 

4 sizes, 14 t 

Price, 45 cent . 

No. 2178, Misses’ DRESS 

suitable for small women. Size 

16 requires 37g yards of 40 
inch. Width, 17g yards 





No. 2184, Misses’ DRESs; 
suitable for small women. Size 
16 requires 44 yards of 40 
inch. Width, 37 yards. Trans- 
fer Pattern No. 1111 








° . 
¢ 





| How to Obtain 


McCall Patterns 


No. 2201, Misses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women. Size \% \ 
16 requires 3'4 yards of 40- bu Lod 

. = ‘ om ae Poon tig # F 7 _ se 
inch. Width, 234 yards. Trans- =) 0 i sf $.%) 6 “4 Eft 
fer Pattern No. 1094. 5 | 17 
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Suggestions for the Aftermath 
of a Debutante’s Season 

















No. 2187, MiussEs’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 
16 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch 
taffeta and 2% 
Nr yards of 40-inch 
lace. The width at 
lower edge is 1% 
yards. 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2187 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 

Price, 45 cents 































No. 2190, Misses’ Dress; suitable 
for small women; kimono sleeves; 
with or without apron tunic. Size 
16 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, 15¢ yards. 


No. 2196, Misses’ DIRECTOIRE 
Dress; suitable for small women. 


The NEW Size 16, 234 yards of 54-inch and % 
McCall Pattern yard of 40-inch. Width, 234 yards. 
2184 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 

Price, 45 cents 

Transfer Pattern 
No. lll 


The NEW 
McCall 


Pattern 



















2201 Dress > The NEW 
4 sizes, 14-20 4 McCall Pattern 
Price, 45 cents \ 2 ress 


Transfer Pattern 
No. 105 


= 1094 


. Price, 30 cents 


4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents 





_ 


Fi 


@ | ] iA 
The NEW No. 2181, Misses’ Siip-ONn Y 7 we, Uy The NEW 
McCall Pattern Peen> ethieliin Gon ceeell tne. } rf MT eens McCall Pattern 
2181 Dress ™ > go gh Pee Tayi ' HMB hd UU Rea Ee \_]] 2196 Directoire Dress 
4 sizes. 14-2 men. Size 16, 35g yards ol _ nai cos = —— 4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 36-inch. Width, 17@ yards 2181 2184 = 2196) 2201-2187) 2178 =. 2190 Price, 45 cents 








Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you cannot secure them, write to 
The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and 
size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Youthful and Appealing Frocks 
for the Sweet Girl Graduate 










The Gem 


Perfect Protection 


Kleinert’s Gem Dress Shields 


Note their famous double cover 
with a new and even better fabric 
their lining of pure gum rubber 
which cannot be improved — the 
ease with which they can be washed. 
These advantages make Kleinert’'s 

| Gem Dress Shields the most de- 

| sirable and best possible protection 
for your gowns. . 


N 
No. 2190, Misses’ 
DRESS; suitable for 
small women. Size 16 
requires 35g yards of 
36-inch material and 
13g yards of 40-inch for 
ruffles. The width is 15% 
yards, 

















No. 9747, Musses’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 16 
requires 31@ yards of | 
40-inch; sash, 3 yards { 
of 10-inch ribbon. 


Width, 1% yards. : J 
Transfer Pattern No. / Wr \C 
1111 LA \ 4 


9747 Dress 




















9797 Dress 


3 sizes, 16-20 


The NEW g 
McCall Pattern ~~ 





ogy tne 3 sizes, 16-2 
Dress is Price, 35 cents : ‘ Price, 35 cent 

4 sizes, 14-2 : ee ~ \ Transfer Pattern No. 1111 
Price, 45 cents 4 J 3 | . ’ : : mm Price, 40 cents 





He’s Ready In A Jiffy 


Cunning little garments are these Jiffy Baby 
Pants shirred at waist and knee. On and off 
they go in a jiffy, without pins to scratch 
or buttons to break. They’re pretty, com- 
fortable for baby, and absolute protection 
for his clothes. Your satisfaction is guaran- 
teed by the name Kleinert. 
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| Either Side the Right Side 


Kleinert’s Double-faced Rubber Sheet- 
ing is equally good on both sides. You 
> | can turn it over and over—prolonging its 
life far beyond that of two single-faced 
sheetings. Kleiner:’s is made in three colors 
and you can buy it by the yard, or the 
square. The name on the selvage assures 
your getting what you ask fer 
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No. 9797, Misses’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 
16 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch 
material. The width 
is 1% yards. 
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. The NEW yee NEW Send Four Cents for Gift 
McCall Pattern McCall Pattern . 
2115 Dress 2122 Dress Suggestions 
4 sizes, 14-2 4 sizes, 14-20 U All sorts of fascinating things from doilies 
Price, 45 cents \ Price, 45 cents ¢ 


to rain capes can be made from Kleinert’s 
Rubber Sheeting. Editors of leading wo 
men’s magazines planned them. Kleinert’s 
Book of Gift Suggestions pictures and de- 
scribes them so that anyone can make them 
easily. Send four cents in stamps for your 





No. 2115, Misses’ Dress; suitable for No. 2122, Misses’ Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 16 requires 444 yards small women. Size 16 requires 14 yards 
of 40-inch material; girdle, 34 yard of of 36-inch figured and 2 yards of 36- 
12-inch ribbon. The width is 13¢ yards. inch plain material. Width, 13 yards. 























r— pag ’ A sc guld r : L ; copy. 
TE) MP Ei, )4 } TheNEW 4 
ee i Y FIL Wye EA lA McCall Pattern e 
' }_f | Oi Os \ 0d ee iy 2114 Dress 9 
ed ered = 7 - i lt poi! 
9804 Dress 1 | | | ) /\ 1) ) Price, 45 cent 
3 sizes, 16-20 { | at it nahh | | 
Price, 35 cents _ | Wh iP ead | '}\\ No. 2114, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small RE eT a 
No. 9804, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small | | ls 1 || women. Size 16 requires 414 yards of 32- ° 
women. Size 16 requires 314 yards of 36- LLL pt Ay Ht i) inch and 1% yards of 32-inch contrasting Your dealer can get these items 
inch material. Width, 134 yards. 2122 9804 9747 2190 9707. 2115 2114 Width, 25% yards from his jobber 
SSS: ooo .>$>$TS.—mmax«x_x=_smm>*xs = : I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
$ Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you cannot secure them, write to Dept.D Box 181, Station D, N. Y.C, 
How to Obtain The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and Canadian Office: 84 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, A 
McCall Patterns * scond St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. TEACH 
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The cutting is done on 











the heavy, black line— 
do not remove margin 


first. 





























McCall’s new patterns are “printed” — 


a wonderful mvention in_ clothes - making! 


Unless you ve used the old-style pattern—the 
kind that women have puzzled over for fifty 
years—and the kind that took half your time 
studying out wearisome instructions on thé en- 
velope—you'll never know what a wonderful 


invention the New ‘‘Printed”’ Pattern is! 


A good many women who have never before 
been able to sew will start right in making their 
clothes successfully, for the new kind of Pattern 
makes sewing very much easier, and the putting 
together of a Frock becomes a satisfaction and 


a joy—even to the beginner. 


[magine the improve 
ment: each part of the 
Pattern has instructions 
printed on it—the straight 
of the goods, how to cut— 
and better still—careful 
directions as to the putting 
of parts together. Also— 
with each Pattern—a dia- 
gram for cutting your 
material with the utmost 
economy. 


All this will do much 


toward the making of 





clothes at home with the 


BPD IRIS MK PCHEBGSYLE GS OME GAG Cr 


charm and chic of the dainty 
creations from the exclusive 
shops. You can snip along 
the finest of material with the 
assurance that the new method 
behind the “Printed” Pattern 
makes it unfailingly accurate— 
a second improvement over 
the old-style Patterns! 


And-—last but very impor- 
tant—the newness and right- 
ness of McCall styles! Con- 
sider the clever Taffeta Frock— 
New McCall Pattern 2175. 
Callot introduced it in Paris 


but afew short weeks ago. The 








Summery, lovely afternoon Frock—New McCall 
Pattern 2 144—has all the gracious daintiness that 
one admires in costly custom-made models. 


The wonderful New McCall “Printed” Pat- 
terns—besides following the new and best in 
Fashion—observe the little elegancies that lend 
distinction and success to a home-made Frock. 


Use these New “Printed” Patterns for the 
Frocks that must be extra nice—for the June 
Wedding Trousseau—for Junior's Graduation, 
when Mother must do herself proud! 
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6 size s, 4 
Price, 25 <8 
= | 
is . 5 
_ 
No. 9423, Girt’s Mippy Btovs! 1 
Size 8 requires 25g yards of 27 SZ 
- = v 
inch material. in 
< | 'o. 2004. Gurt’s ; - : 
2 No 004, Girv’s {ippy Biot i The NEW 
. Size 8 requires 15g yards of 32 McCall Patter 
The NEW inch material. 2119 Middy 
McCall Paitern a ‘ : = 5 sizes, 8-16 
< 1 9726, RL’S Dress. Size 12 rice Ss ce S 
2004 Middy Blouse No be 6 Gir! I RES s1z¢ ] Price, 25 cent 
hates E44 requires 67g yards of 1434-inch 
Price, 25 cents flouncing 
No 2145, GIRL’s 
Dress; short kimono No. 2119. Gir.’s 
sleeves Size 12 re- a Moppy. Size 8 
quires 2% yards of requires 17% 
36-inch material and F yards of 32-inch 
2% yards of 8-inch material. 
ribbon _ for sash. 
Transfer Pattern No. No. 2070. Grrt’s 
1050, in blue or yel- Tre-On DREss: 
low two-piece skirt 
Size 10 requires 37 
. yards of 36-inch 
7 j material. 
May No. 9621, G1iRL’s | 
\ Dress; kimono 
\ sleeves. Size 12 re- 
quires 3% yards of 
32-inch material and 
13 yards of pleating 
Ye The NEW 
© 2 . 
9726 Dress McCall Pattern 
5 sizes, 6-14 : er 
Price, 25 cents aera oe 











McCall Company, 236 W. 


St., San Francisco, Cal.; 





McCall’s Magazine for 


Su 
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FI hole 
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Pa bet 
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AN Tell ay 
2145 2070 9621 97 


ew to > Obtain McCall Patterns 


and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 


June, 1921 


gsestions for Graduation Days 
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9423 Muddy Blouse 














































No. 9764, Giru’s Dress. Size 
12 requires 34 yard of 40-inch 


lace, 15g yards of 191%4-inch 
flouncing and 1% yards of ' \ 
36-inch plain material | /\ 
The NEW McCall Pattern \ |} | } 
2145 Dress \ 1 | | Wa 
5 sizes, 6-14 \ | ee 
Price, 30 cents /) / A> 
Transfer Pattern No. 1050 \g 
Pric e, - cents &y fe) J 
7 \ 4 A ra : A 7" 
} [ft L- a 
m he Tot 
i h_—k # 9764 Dress 962} Dress 
ag 5 sizes, 6-14 5 sizes, 6-14 
Price, 25 cents Price, 25 cents 
64 9726 2119 94 23 2004 





Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. 
If you find that you can’t secure them, write to The 
New York City, cr to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired 

Branch Offices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second 
Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 


37th St., 


82 N. Pryor St., 
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‘My gratitude is hard to e 
press, | am now alm 


st proud 
Il am 5! 


Ibs hghter and anew woman 
eae 


of my figure 


‘The exercise t 
not only delightful, 
iade me within 6 Ibs 


t 

| 

music 1s | 

but ha | 

of the | 
right weight for my heght 

‘My si 


"n 
wonderfully 


— 


{i Meaas Lesesta: 
| 
| 


¢ 
F 


inand cx 





mplexion 
improved ' * * * 
\ My figure is now almost wha 
it was when a girl.’ * 
have not used a laxative s 
the first lesson.’ ** * 

never thank Wallace et 
the course has 


| bac k a trim hgure 


Get Thin 
— to music/ 


T HOME! With your phonograph! 


My personally dictated records with music 
restore a normal figure in two months’ time 
—or less. My quick reduction course for women 
never fails; their letters prove it. 





ug 


brought me | 






























e to Normal 


My interesting records will make 
you exercise—fo music. Your enthus- 
iasm grows as you see and feel results. 
They come quickly! 


I Reduce 


No matter how stout you are— 
or where you are too fleshy—my course 
speedily reduces you to normal propor- 
tions. You will acquire grace of form, 
carriage, poise; a figure easily gowned 
If you are but slightly overweight, let 
me put you at the weight where you 
will Jook your best. Reduction is sure, 
and permanent. 


Reducing the Wallace way is fun. 
My method makes p/ay of reducing. 
Each lesson leaves you eager for the 
next. I tell you just how to do the ex- 
ercises, counting for you throughout the 
daily lesson of 20 minutes. Use coupon: 














Five days’ lessons 


given FREE! 


Don’t pay for my services until 
I demonstrate their value. I'll put you 
through five days’ lessons free. Then 


WALLACE “p2viewsra” 


Send 








PP Added 


decide whether you wish to reduce this } “'7”*—— a 
quick, effective way. Reduction is easiest 
at this time of year. Start at once, and aaa 
> ee 7. jad 
you can and will have a normal figure 
this summer! Fill in and mail coupon: 
P.C _ State 








CHICAGO 


repaid, in plain wrapping, record for free 


lessons, prices, terms and complete information. I will 
either send my enrollment for entire reducing course with 
first payment of $5, or return your record within 5 days 


| NOTE: A Chicago newspaper states that Wallace reduced a class of 50 stout women an average of 28 Ibs. each in 30 days 
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Malino® 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 





Matline—the Popular Knit Underwear 


[' the name “ Maline” is on your knit underwear or the 
children’s, you may be sure of the excellent quality yarn 
use é , well-cut lines that permit no bunchiness; the 
flatlock seams, the carefully tailored finish, and the wonder 
ful coolness tha ikes Maline underwear so popular. 
Maline Knit Underwear is noted for its special features— 
the vests and union suits with the “StaUp” shoulder straps 
placed just right so that they neither slip off the shoulders 
nor show up close at the neck, and the special elastic finish- 
ing stitch at the bottom of the vest that will not break and 


allow the material to ravel. The union suits are made in 
; ' : : 
both open and closed styles—some with strictly tailored 


, 
tops, others a bit more elaborate. 


Then for children, there are soft little vests and union 
lent yarns and just as carefully 





suits, made of the same exce 
cut and finished as those for grown-ups. 


fi your local store cannot supply you with just 


the Matline | nderwear you want, wrile us direct 


THE MALINE MILLS, Dept. F2 Winston-Salem, N.C. 








College Girl Corsets Bring 
Growth in Grace Like 
Healthful Exercise 


College Girl corsets represent a scientific plan of corseting 


It is the result of 38 years’ study and experience. 


It is well known that flesh will “flow” or “‘set’’ under per- 
sistent pressure or persistent exercise College Girl corsets 
comfortably mould the figure in right posture and right lines, 
just as well directed, faithful exercise does 

[hey do not accomplish this forcibly by lacing. That would 


, 
be unwholesome, crue 


hguré designed according to the laws of anatomy. Each model 


here is a model for each type of 


encourages and permits development and improvement in that 
type not by over lacing but by proper guidance. The design 
of the corsets is responsible lhe results equal those of regu- 


lar, wholesome exercise. So the figure constantly improves. 


Grace Through Comfort— 
Beauty Through Health 


Dhese r the great advantages 
( ge G cors every 
woman I s < specinc 
1m tha have nspired heir 

ikers ik 38 < $ I sa 
m le tor « pure each 
ring fas sill tte 
th s of youthfulness 

Phe 1 part ir mode < 
su if ] ’ iler has it 
As Either f t o ick 

Is 


JACKSON CORSET CO. 


Jackson, Michigan 


Also Creators of Jane Jacksdn Corsets 
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A Page for the Younger Generation 



















No. 2193, Boy’s Suit, 
knee trousers. Size 4 
requires 1 yard of 32 
inch for waist and 1 
yard of 32-inch for 
collar, cuffs and trou- 
St rs 


No. 2198, Cu1Lp’s Em- 
PIRE Dress; two-piece 
skirt. Size 4 requires 
134 yards of 32-inch 
and % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 2199, CutLp’s Sus- 


No. 2180, Giru’s Em PENDER Dress; with 


PIRE Dress; _three- The NEW blouse; two-piece skirt. 
piece straight skirt. Size McCall Pattern Size 8 requires 1 yard 
8 requires 244 yards of 2198 Empire Dress of 40-inch for blouse 
32-inch material and '4 Pon ac fed EP ag he and 1% yards of 32- 


yard of 36-inch inch for skirt. 


| No. 2185, Grrt’s / , = No. 2182, Girt’s 
| Dress; _ straight J , . a x x soe aoe 
box-pleated \ é \ sleeves; three- 
| skirt. Sizel2re- y ‘ > piece straight 
| “om 2 — ski Size 12 be 
| quires 3 yards (SS j skirt. Size re 
| of 36-inch ma- } quires 336 yards 
| terial and 2 9 r | : oo” of 27-inch ma- 
yards of pleating Al ¢ Pual gy terial and % 
6 . yard of 36-inch 
@ contrasting for 
, \*\ . cuffs 
\ 
, 
F 


The NEW 

McCall Pattern 
2199 Dress 

6 sizes, 2-12 


Price, 30 cents 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2180 Empire Dress 


es, ¢ 











The NEW j 
Y ) McCall if See . ‘ 
Patises 1 ¥ No. 2203, CHILD’s 

/ 2203 Dress /A DRrEss ; three. piece clr- 

[ sizes, 2-12 / cular skirt. Size 10 re 
quires 2 yards of 40 





| 
\ 


1094, in yellow 


4 y Von inch and ; yard of 
\ =. 36-inch contrasting 
\ | \ Transfer Pattern No 





/ 


.. ¥ 
Ler 
x 





/ _ Price, 2 
Transfer Pa 
~ Sl 
0 cer 
The NEW The NEW 
McCall Pattern McCall Pattern 
2185 Dress ane! | 2182 Dress 
izes, 6-14 ~~ , 4 , 5 sizes, 6-14 
ents 2198 2199 2203 2193 


Price, 30 cents 


Pr 2182-2180 «2185 


: \ Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCali Patterns. 

How to Obtain McCall Patterns if you find that you can’t secure them, write to The 

McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired 

| and enclosing the price in stamps or moncy order. Branch Offices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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McCall's Magazine 1921 


for June, 
Lingerie. Negligee, 
and the New Skirts 





No 2186, La- 
DIES’ AND MISssEs’ 
Sirp-ON NEGLI- 
GEE. Small, 34 to 
36; medium, 38 
to 40; large, 42 
to 44 bust. Small 


size, 3 yards of 
36-inch material, 
and 1'@ yards of 


36-inch for 
sleeves. Width, 
15g yards. 
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The NEW | The NEW 
McCall Pattern W McCall Pattern 
2019 Camisole | | / 2105 Chemise 


j 
Small, medium, large | : | Small, medium, large 
Price, 25 cents j Price, 25 cents 
Transfer Pattern No 1002 ‘ 
Price, 20 : 


cents 


GAGA Tinieors } [| No. 2105, LADIES’ AND 
Small, medium, large / ! } | Misses’ ENVELOPE CHE 

Price, 20 cents / MISE. Small, 34 to 36; 
. . : } / medium, 38 to 40; large, 
No. 2019, Lapigs’ anp / / | 42 to 44 bust. Small size, 
Misses’ CAMISOLE. N } 174 vards of 36-inch 
Small, 34 to 36; medi- j le ; 
um, 38 to 40; large, 42 | y ry No. 2192, Lapies’ SKIRT 
to 44 “pr ane size, / Size 26, 3% yards of 40 
+ yard of 40-inch ma- / inch material. Width, 11 
terial. Transfer Pattern | vards 
No. 1002 “ 
: “ / j 

~ No. 2194, Lapres’ THREE- | 

~ 404, LapIes AND Re sie / / Piece Sxirt. Size 26, 3 
MISSES ONE-PIECE I yards of 36-inch material 
CLosED DRAWERS. j 


: Width, 17 yards. 
Small, 24 to 26; medi- — wh rs 


The NEW 


um, 28 to 30; large, 32 McCall Pattern " No. 2195, Lapres’ THREE- 
to 34 waist. Small size 2186 Negligee —~ Prece Circular SKIRT 
1% yards of 40-inch Small, medium, f ‘ 


Size 26, 334 yards of 40- 
Width, 234 


material and 254 yards 7 large 
? rice, 5) cents 


“pes oe ; inch material. 
of 4%-inch edging 


yards. 





i 




























The NEW The NEW | 
S95 Skirt Pain  \ | | 
i atlern \ 
7 sizes, 24-36 2194 Skirt 
Price, 30 cents 7 sizes, 24-36 be ay 
' —_ Price, 30 cents ] \ . 
yg \ 
/ \ 
% f, \ 
| fi {3 Lf a . 
: ae The NEW McCall Pattern Pace N) 
. 2192 Skirt 
— 4 ui y 7 sizes, 24-36 
2195 2192 2194 Price, 30 cents 














4 1 Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. 
How to Obtain McCali Patterns {/*/in° Y oat cm 
McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired 
and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 





you find that you can’t secure them, write to The | 
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Ask Any Beauty 


what she uses on her teeth | 


Millions are now using a new 
method of teeth cleaning. In every 
gathering you now see uniquely 
pretty teeth. Ask the owners and 
you will find, we think, that they 
use Pepsodent. 


The luster comes largely through 
film removal and high polish. It is 
that cloudy coat which makes so 
many teeth look dingy. Remove it 
on your own teeth and see how 
they appear. 


You must fight film 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, 
crevices and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not end it. So 
millions have found that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


enters 


Film causes most tooth troubles. 
And those troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing, despite the daily 
brushing. 


It is film that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions ‘of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
other troubles, local and internal. 


Now ways to end it 


Dentai science, after diligent 
research, has found ways to com- 
bat that film. Able 
have proved the methods by 
many careful tests. Now leading 


dentists everywhere advise their 


authorities 


daily use. 

For home use the methods are 
embodied in a_ dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And millions of peo- 
ple, twice a day, employ them to 
fight film. 


You are welcome to a test 


A 10-Day Tube is now sent free 
to everyone who asks. This is to 
urge that you accept and let this 
new way prove itself. 

Pepsodent attacks the films in 
two effective ways. Then it 
polishes the teeth so highly that 
film cannot easily adhere. 

It also aids Nature in ways now 
considered essential. It multiplies 
the salivary flow—Nature’s tooth- 
protecting agent. It multiplies the 


REG.U.S. 


starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits that cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 
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Keep Your Ego, Jeremiah! 


[Continued from page 16] 


springs and frequent storms, and it had 
flooded the meadow more than once. His 
grandfather had built the dike, but it was 
crude and often in need of repair. It had 
a break in it right now, but Jeremiah had 
not found the time to mend it. 

“Durned old thing!” he thought. “If I 
don’t mend that break ‘fore the water gets 
high—swush !” 

When he went into the kitchen at noon, 
he found the table bare of food and the 
corned beef and brown bread side-tracked 
in the warming-oven. Dolly was bending 
over the huge family Bible. 

“What you doin’?” he asked, washing 
his hands at the sink. 

“I’m readin’ the Bible.” 

“What’s up? ‘Tain’t Sunday.” 

“If we'd been readin’ the Bible week 
days,” she countered, “we'd ha’ thought 
the way that feller thinks. It’s all in the 
Bible.” i 

He wiped his hands and came over, fol- 
lowing the passage she indicated: the fifth 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, ninth verse— 
Moreover, the profit of the earth is for all; 
the king himself is served by the fields 

Jeremiah read it twice. “I swan, that’s 
news to me. But I'll bet there’s a foot- 
note that reads, ‘Tanneyhill farm excepted.’ ” 

“There isn’t. I’ve hunted; and oh, 
Je’miah, the Bible’s perfectly wonderful 
It’s full of verses about abundance and 
plenty and the fat of the land, and milk 
and honey flowin’ ’round everywhere. It 
doesn’t say anything "bout a bare livin’; it 
says, the profit of the earth.” 

“Dolly, dear, you’re dreamin’.” Jere- 
miah dropped into his chair. “You know 
the Bible aims to keep folks encouraged, 
Dolly. But just ‘cause it says that some 
land ‘ll give a profit, it don’t follow—” 

“It says for all, Je’miah—and I b’lieve it.” 

“Oh, shucks! Ain’t dinner ready?” His 
gaze, straying to the warming-oven, caught 
in the intensity of Dolly’s expression. “Say, 
Dolly, you don’t really b’lieve this farm’s 
got more in it than we’re gettin’ out?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Why, Dolly! Ain’t I doin’ everything ? 
And didn’t my father—and my grand- 
father—and my great-grand—” 

“Je’miah, darlin’,” she pleaded, “we got 
to do somep’n that they didn’t do. We 
ain’t keepin’ our egos, dear. I—I've felt it.” 

He jerked upright. “Dolly,” he cried 
tensely, “you mean you ain't happy, 
honey ?” 

She threw her arms around his neck. 
I’m happy with you, dear, but not satisfied 
with what we’re doin’.” 

He reached up and pulled her down to 
the arm of the old-fashioned chair. “I—I 
didn’t understand, honey. What is it you 
want me to do?” 

“II don’t just know, ’cause it ain’t 
clear yet,” she mused. “But maybe there’s 
a leadin’. I want you to listen, and I'm 
goin’ to listen; and if we hear a leadin’, I 
want you to do what it says. Will you?” 

“Sure, Dolly, darlin’,’ he agreed, “if I 
hear anything comin’ my way, I'll do 
what’s wanted. Now, please bring on 
dinner.” 

When he had clumped down the back 
steps a little later, Jeremiah stopped and 
looked around, as a signal for lucrative pos- 
sibilities to assail him if they could. But 
he could find no item in which production 
might be increased without unjustifiable 
expense. 

“What in thunder,” he ruminated help- 
lessly, “do them two folks think I can do? 
Lowks to me like there ain’t so much as a 
fence-post that ain’t doin’ its durndest— 
or else I’m blind.” 

“No, sir,’ he decided sadly, “that ego 
talk was scheduled for some 


other feller. Way I figger is: f 


when the crack of doom gets to 
echoin’ over the Green Moun- 
tains, there'll still be some fool 
Tanneyhill tryin’ to get a bare 
livin’ outa this here farm.” 

He thought of it rarely after 
that, being rushed with work 
through long, weary days. 
Dolly, however. grew restless 
Finally she spoke. “Are you— 
are you thinkin’ on any scheme, 
Je’miah ?” 

He was pulling off his boots 
after a hard day. The question 
irritated him; he sensed the im- 
plied criticism. 

“No,” he exploded, “I hain’t 
got time for moonin’. Gosh, 
what d’you think I can do?” 

He saw that her lip was 
quivering, and for a moment he 
was sorry; but when she fal- 
tered, “I’m—’fraid you ain’t lis- 
tenin’ for a leadin’, Je’miah,” 
he was more displeased than 
ever. He hitched around with 
his back to the light and opened 
the weekly paper with decisive 
crackle. 

But the subject continued to 





A FRENCH EMPIRE 
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_ “Je’miah—” announced Dolly one morn- 
ing, returning from the hen-house—“old 
Gingham wants to set. I’ve asked Mrs 
Grant for some of her Wyandotte eggs, 
and I thought—” ; 

“Gingham can’t set,” 
miah. 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” he returned, jamming his 
worn hat down on his head—“can’t no hen 
set on this farm after June Trainin’ Day.” 

Dolly blinked: “What’s that got to do 
with old Gingham ?” 

“Well, what it’s got to do with her is, 
that she’s got to be broke up. Father 
never let a hen set after June Trainin’ Day 
—never. And I don’t do it, either.” 

“But, Je’miah, what does the militia 
have to do with chicken-raisin’? And June 
Trainin’ Day went out years ago.” 

“*Twan't the militia, of course,” he 
snapped. “But my folks noticed that if 
they set a hen later’n that, the chickens 
wan't big ’nough to stand the cold weather 
when it come.” 

Dolly stepped in front of him. “Wait,” 
she said sweetly. “S’pose June Trainin’ 
Day fell on the sixth. Then a hen could 
begin to set on the fifth. Could she begin 
on the sixth?” 

“Sure. Didn’t I say 

“Well, what about the seventh? Could 
she begin then?” 

Jeremiah’s eyes rolled wildly, but with- 
out finding escape. “No,” he exploded, “no, 
she couldn’t.” 

Dolly’s voice was dangerously calm 
“Je’miah, d’you mean you'd set a hen on 
the sixth, but not on the seventh ?” 

A dull red crept into his cheeks. Re- 
luctantly he admitted that this particular 
twenty-four hours would blast the hopes of 
any hen. To his astonishment, Dolly 
looked pleased 

“Then let’s do it diff’runt,” she im- 
plored. “June ain't over yet. Let Ging- 
ham set. We ain’t gettin’ ahead with the 
old ways. Maybe if you’d do somep’n dif- 
f'runt, you’d—” 

“Durn nonsense!” stormed Jeremiah, 
and swung into the path past Dolly. “Ain’t 
no use havin’ a rule ‘less you hold to it.” 

Dolly whirled. “Rules ain’t gettin’ you 
ahead. Can’t you try a new thing?” 

Silence! Jeremiah continued traveling 

Dolly stamped her foot on the hard, 
dirt path. “My gracious! Never was a 
hen so set on settin’ as you are set on bein’ 
set. That ain’t the way to succeed.” 

Jeremiah vanished into the barn. He 
realized that he and Dolly had been near 
quarreling. But she put things so unrea 
sonably! Not that he really cared what 
she did with one old speckled hen! But if 
he gave in, she would soon be upsetting 
everything. He decided to be firm. 

At noon he put Gingham into a coop. 

The next morning he and Dolly met 
again on the path. It was Dolly who had 
just come down the steps. Jeremiah was 
returning from the hen-house. He was 
carrying his hat in his hands, carefully, as 
if it were heavy. He extended it to Dolly. 

“Z’yur eggs,” he said significantly. 

Dolly seemed to freeze. “Where’s Ging- 
ham ?” 

“Coop. Bein’ broke.” He continued to 
hold out the hat patiently. “You’d better 
take ’em; do somep’n with ‘em.” 

“T sha’n’t take ’em. I bought ’em from 
Mrs. Grant. I went clear over there. My 
goodness, can’t I do any decidin’—” 

“I told you Gingham couldn’t set,” he 
reiterated sternly. “Who’s runnin’ this 
farm, anyhow?” 

“Your great-grandfather,’ she flashed 
back. “You needn’t think you're runnin’ 
it, Je’miah Tanneyhill. Talk 
‘bout an ego! You never had 
one—or you've lost it.” 

He glared at her, speechless 
with rage. His hands shook; 
his lips drew into a thin, white 
line. In a sudden gust of fury, 
he dashed the eggs to the 
ground 

Dolly gasped. As her dark 
eyes lifted, a scorching flame 
seemed to shoot from their 
depths. “Now I know,” she 
said in a smothered tone. “You 
haven't got it in you to live a 
life of your own. I wasted my 
breath talkin’ to you "bout a 
leadin’. If you heard one, you 
wouldn't listen. You wouldn't 
dare, ‘cause maybe- ’twouldn’t 
be in line with what your great- 
grandfather done. I wasn’t cut 
out to jog backward. I didn’t 
figger we'd have to plod—and 
plod—forever and ever. My gra 
cious, how'll I ever stand it?” 

Jeremiah turned on his heel, 
stirred as he had never been be- 
fore. On the surface he was 
angry, but underneath he was 
hurt. He seized his pitchfork 
and rake and rounded the barn 

[Continued on page 52] 
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Keep Your Ego, Jeremiah! 


[Continued from page 51] 


into the east meadow. With feverish haste 
he began on the thick windrows, pitching 
the hay into tumbles 

Everything had gone wrong lately. He 
had expected to have help, but the man 
had disappointed him. The weather had 
been dull so that the grass had cured slow- 
ly, and now the air had turned sultry. A 
heavy storm would ruin his best hay—and 
it might also ruin his dike. He had par 
tially mended the dike, but had begrudged 
the time to finish so long as there was no 
sign of high water. 

Still another worry loomed in his mind: 
His barn was settling. It seemed to be 
leaning into the east meadow, threatening 
to topple over with age and decrepitude 

His brooding switched to the trouble 
with Dolly. It all dated from the foolish 
advice that Keith Perrin had given. Jere- 
miah swung his pitchfork viciously as he 
fixed the blame on an outsider. By a 
strange irony he glanced up the next in 
stant and saw Keith Perrin: himself com- 
ing along the road 

“*Morning, Mr. Tanneyhill. What do 
you think—I’m after another cow. My 
brother’s located one at Mr. Grant’s. I'll 
have to hurry, if I get back ahead of the 
storm, won't I?” 

Jeremiah nodded ungraciously; he was 
too resentful to talk. The young man’s 
words, however, had renewed his fear that 
a storm was coming. Presently he noticed 
that a jet of clouds had shot up over the 
mountain With incredible speed they 
merged, dropped like a blanket. A cloud- 
burst, without doubt! 

Jeremiah tore across the meadow to the 
dike, near which he had left his tools. With 
a crowbar he began prying at a rock. He 
must roll it against the mended place to 
hold the stones and earth more firmly 

“Durned—old—triver!” he thought sav- 
agely. “You've tried—to swamp—the Tan- 
neyhills—from time evermore.” 

Panting, wet with perspiration, he got 
the rock loose. Already the water was ris- 
ing; it swirled higher every instant. With 
mighty strength he pried the rock nearer 
and nearer; but the trickle of watts, in- 
creased, sweeping bits of sod before it 

The dike was breaking! Only a miracle 
could save it. Jeremiah’s terror mounted 
to frenzy. With a gigantic lunge, he sent 
the rock flush with the dike. Now if he 


could fill the space between— But the 
water was spreading out on both sides of 
the rock. . . He picked up stones 


and pieces of wood, throwing them into the 
crevices between the dike and the rock, 
making desperate haste, stooping and ris- 
ing like an automaton gone wild 

“Maybe there’saleadin’ . . . Plodder! 
You wouldn’t dare listen ‘less your great- 
grandfather 

The remembered words jabbed into his 
brain. It flashed over him that here again 
he was doing exactly what all his ances 
tors had done. A surge of hot rebellion 
wiped out his reason, his respect for tra- 
dition. A wild desire to do something 
tremendously different He’d show 
Dolly! See how she'd like it! 

He seized the crowbar again and fiercely 
now thrust it in among the stones and 
sod, wrenching this way and that with 
mad, unusual strength. . . . He could 
see the foam-flecked brown water through 
a hole that the crowbar had made 
Stones clattered about his feet ‘ 
With a deafening roar, the angry stream 
rose out of its bed. He had only time to 
spring back and run to higher ground. The 
dike broke like a piece of paper; a torrent 
poured into the meadow. Heavy drops be- 
gan to fall. Lightning shivered down the 
clouds; thunder crashed like artillery 

Transfixed, Jeremiah watched the flood 
undermining his haycocks and windrows 

He turned the other way—and his eyes 
sprang wide with horror. The flood had 
divided into two crooked arms: one fol- 
lowed the winding, snake-like trail toward 
the pasture; the other reached toward the 
barn. The foundation was under water. 
The old mortar would never— Suddenly 
before his stricken eyes the dilapidated 
barn crumpled weakly and shook itself 
down into a grotesque jumble of broken 
roof and splintered timbers. 

It was ruin. Absolute ruin! The horses 
and stock were safe in the pastures, but 
there would be no shelter for them now. 
Jeremiah was paralyzed. He had brought 
calamity upon himself. But no, his rea- 
son told him the dike would have broken 
anyhow; he had only hastened the in- 
evitable 

Jeremiah stood there, too stunned to 
move, too crushed to care what happened 
next. He did not see Dolly flying along the 
edge of the meadow and across the pasture; 
he did not hear her till she stood beside 
him. 

“Oh, Je’miah, darlin’,’ she cried, in a 
burst of affection that blotted out all their 
unpleasantness, “don’t you feel bad. I 
don’t care "bout anything so long’s I’ve 
got you.” She clung to him, sobbing hys- 


terically. ‘“Je’miah, dearest, don’t look so. 
We'll do somep’n. We'll begin over.” 

“Ain't enough left to begin on,” he re- 
torted grimly. “Talk ‘bout profit. We 
ain't got a bare livin’ now.” 

Dolly choked. “Don’t,” she begged. 
“I’m sorry I said those things.” 

He gave her a sad smile. “Well, if this 
was a leadin’—” He broke off; his ex- 
pression changed. “Gosh, I'll bet this farm 
ain’t land; it’s water.” 

He was thinking of its history. Every 
years when the rains were heavy—at all 
seasons the river had raged against this 
bank. The Tanneyhills had always fought 
it as their greatest enemy. Had they been 
wrong ? 

“We'll do somep’n,” repeated Dolly 
stoutly. “But, oh, if the barn hadn’t gone.” 

“You wanted somep’n diff’runt,” he 
reminded her quickly. ‘Nature was cer- 
tainly talkin’ up kinder loud—and you 
told me to listen.” 

Dolly stared; for the first time she 
sensed a new note in his attitude. “What 
you think she’s sayin’, Je’miah ?” 

He shook his head. “I can’t make out 
yet, ‘cause Nature speaks her own language. 
Sounds to me like she’s sayin’: ‘Quit your 
hayin’, Jeremiah.’ ” 

Dolly’s shoulders dropped. “You don’t 
mean—you ain't goin’ to drain it off?” 

“T'll be swanked if I drain it off,” cried 
Jeremiah, in a voice that rang out over 
the water, as if he were taking up a chal- 
lenge. ‘Stead of keepin’ the water out, 
I'm goin’ to keep it in. ‘Stead of culti- 
vatin’ land, I’m goin’ to cultivate water 
I’m goin’ to give nature her head and see 
what happens.” 

Dolly swallowed heroically. “Will it 
mean we'll have a lake and get summer 
boarders to row ‘round on it, or—” 
Twitching her husband’s sleeve. she con 
tinued in an undertone: “That’s Mr. Perrin, 
Je’miah. Don’t you remember him?” 

Jeremiah was looking straight at the 
young man without any sign of recogni- 
tion. He declared afterward that it was 
Keith Perrin’s significant gaze that drew his 
own attention to the winding, snake-like 
trail that ran from the dike toward the 
east pasture. One part of the flood had 
followed this strip of lower ground; but at 
the edge of the pasture it had been blocked, 
because at that point Jeremiah’s grand- 
father had filled in the narrow depression 
that the stone wall might go straight across 
instead of dipping 

Jeremiah’s face set, every muscle tensed. 
Suddenly action came. “Help!” he cried, 
swinging his crowbar. “Help me—quick!” 
He started for the wall. 

“Sure. Glad to help,” agreed Keith 
Perrin vaguely 

Dolly stood aside, startled and anxious. 

“Any fool—could see it,” panted Jere- 
miah. “Yes, we got enough of the wall 
down. Now we got to break the fill.” 

“Oh!” cried Keith, in dawning compre- 
hension. 

It took several minutes to reduce one 
section of the narrow fill across the depres- 
sion, to the level of the meadow and the 
level of the pasture. A thin stream of 
water seeped through, gained in volume. 

Fascinated, they followed it into the 
pasture, jabbing at stones or herbage that 
threatened to deflect it. At the top of the 
ledge they stood in breathless silence while 
the rivulet dropped down the sheer face 
of the rock. 

Jeremiah threw out his hands and gave 
a mighty sigh of triumph. “There!” he 
cried. “There’s power. Wait till I get a 
plant here, and I'll furnish electricity for 
the whole valley— the whole valley.” He 
swung his arm in a wide gesture. 

“By George!” exclaimed Keith Perrin. 
“TI should say it was power. How’d you 
ever work that out, Mr. Tanneyhill ?” 

“Oh,” breathed Dolly, “it was—it was 
a leadin’.” 

“Any fool could see it,” supplemented 
Jeremiah vehemently. “All I got to do is 
dam it up and clean out some of them 
springs on the mountain. The durn of it is 
that it prob’ly used to flow this way in past 
times. That’s what that windin’ strip of 
low ground means—and all them stones in 
it. That's why they filled in ‘fore they put 
up the stone wall. Any fool could see it.” 

“About a plant here—” began Keith 
Perrin. “It’s going to take capital to start 
it—preferably capital from the electric- 
appliance business.” 

“Huh?” said Jeremiah. 

Keith Perrin smiled at him. “It’s splen- 
did capital, Mr. Tanneyhill, that comes out 
of the electric-appliance business, and 1m- 
mediately available, too. I shouldn’t won- 
der if it would suit you fine.” 

Jeremiah’s tired face relaxed, as if a 
conviction about the future had blotted 
out his worry and weariness. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if it would,” he said heartily. 

“Good!” returned Keith. “We'll talk it 
over as soon’s I get that cow home.” 

“Cow!” retorted Jeremiah. “Who cares 
*bout a cow? Let’s talk it over now.” 
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My Fireress-Cooker Doers DovusLe 
Duty. After I take out the dinner, I put 
my loaf bread and cold biscuits and baked 
sweet potatoes into it. I close the lid tight, 
and at supper-time they are as warm and 
soft as if freshly baked—Mrs. B. W. C., 
Sherman, Texas. 








Ir Frour Is ScorcnHep Berore USING 
IN Fruit-Cakg, it will give the cake a de- 
licious flavor. An aluminum frying pan is 
fine for this purpose. Measure flour and 
scorch until it is a golden brown, taking 
care, of course, not to burn it—Mrs. H. 
P. J., Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
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Wa ve } saad own hair 


in 15 minutes with this simple little device, 


WES? ECTRIC 


Stair Curlers 


Unsurpassed in producing any curly and 
wavy effect. Cannot catch, cut, tear or 






A SCRAPER FOR ALUMINUM Ware which 
cleans without scratching the surface, is a 
large empty spool.—E. P., Greentown, In- 
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in any way injure the hair. Guaranteed diana 
a lifetime 
Card of 2, 10¢ Use an Ecc Beater to beat soap flakes 
he WEST Card of 5, 25¢ to a foam. It makes better suds, and one 
na needs much less of the flakes —Miss V. G., 
Hair Nets en, DeGraff, Ohio. 
| A 
A Sortep Necx-CuHatn can be washed 
with baking-soda and water. Perspiration 
if} | and dust are the cause of the ugly marks 
1 on the skin left by bracelets and chains. Be 
| jj sure to rinse and dry the articles carefully 
\ # after their bath—E. V. S., Brunswick, fc C h 
i] Missouri. or Growt 
M Ir A Screw Breaks Orr in a chair and 
! a. the point cannot be removed, apply wet Boys and girls, on the way 
| salt to the hole and insert the remainder of to manhood and womanhood 
. weer ees oe ra met ond held fast. —Mrs must have food of sturdy build- 
Hand-made ee ae ok ae ee ae ae ing qualities. 
| Twice Sterlized ata aii asad Rust ON IroNwareE should be well cov- 
ee 15¢ ered with lard and set in a hot oven for T - 
| ae ee a ae | half an hour. Wash afterward with soap - ul 
Made by hand from $ for 50 | and water. The rust and grease will come 
j extra lene, selected ya | | away together—O. B., Batesville, Arkansas. is exceptionally rich in the 
A hair, free from knots a | ° 
! ree seme heey a pee | Use Your Gem Pans For INDIVIDUAL elements needed to build young 
i mee, | cael | Onexets. Drop a piece of butter into each bodies strong and well; and it has 
match in all shades. | 4, 477 Gooq |] | Compartment, and divide the beaten eggs a natural sweetness and charm 
‘ De, 1 4 into as many portions as there are persons F A Ki dold 
ere to serve. Place on pieces of toast and serve ce avor for young and old. me 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER co. | individually. The little omelets take less “ ’ ” = 
Philadelphia, Canadian Distributor ; time than a large one, and look far better.— Theres a Reason for Grape-Nuts 


H. B. Holloway & Co., Toronto, Canada 


Miss M. G., Pasadena, California. 








To CHANGE My Featuers From ONE 
Case TO ANOTHER I use my vacuum cleaner. 
I remove the dust bag and attach the clean 
case, fasten the suction part, and having 
made an opening in the tick, transfer all 
the feathers quickly, using the hose attach- 
ment.—Mrs. H. C., Detroit, Michigan. 


GLUE oR FLy-PApEeR STICKINESS can be 
removed in a few seconds with the white of 
an egg. Rub over the hands or soiled article 
and the glue will roll up at once and wash 
off—Miss J. B., Marlboro, New York. 


Iron Rust ON DELICATE Fasric may be 
removed by spreading cream of tartar 
thickly over the spot. Twist the cloth so 
as to keep the cream of tartar in place; 
put in a saucepan of cold water, and heat 
water gradually to the boiling point. Re- 
peat if necessary—Miss G. P., Defiance, 
Ohio 


Rep Ants WILL Avolp THE SMELL OF 
AtcoHoLt. I wipe off my pantry shelves 
with denatured alcohol every few weeks, | 
and find that the pests have disappeared — _ | 








The Perfect Hair Remover i Mrs. R. M ’ Bridgewater, Massachusetts. } 
HEN you use DeMiracle there Tar Can Be Removep From Rvcs by 
| is no mussy mixture to apply or | covering the spots with pieces of cotton 
| wash off. Therefore it is the nicest, ]]} well moistened with chloroform or ether 
{I} cleanliest and easiest way to remove Long-standing spots may require a second 
hair. It is ready for instant use and {4 trial—Mrs. E. A., Spokane, Washington. 
) is the most economical because there fj 


I Make My Ice-CreaM IN A FIRELESS- 
Cooker. On a bed of cracked salted ice in 
the large compartment of my fireless, I 


is no waste. Simply wet the hair | 
| place the can belonging to the smaller com- 
| 
| 
| 


with this nice, original sanitary liquid 
and it is gone. 

You are not experimenting with a 
new and untried depilatory when 
you use DeMiracle, because it has 
been in use for over 20 years, and is 
the only depilatory that has ever been || 
endorsed by eminent Physicians, Sur- 
geons, Dermatologists, Medical Jour- 


partment, containing the mixture I de- 
sire to freeze. I pack ice all around the 
can, with a generous supply of the salted 
ice on top; then cover with the aluminum 
top, and shut the fireless. I never open it | 
in less than four hours, and it can stand as_ | 
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| . . a) 
\l| nals and Prominent Magazines. long as seven hours, when the cream is so | Hosiery—the Most Important Detail of Dress Today 
ff Use DeMiracle just f 7 hard that it takes a heavy spoon to get it | 
9 hale ete Goan, Gat nines Oe out.—Mrs. E. P. W., Baltimore, Maryland. N these days of ankles on display, it’s rather nice 
} derarms or limbs, and if you are not to display one’s ankles—provided, of course, that 
Se tesa aeaans | a | the hose are Holeproof. Elegant, lustrous ap- 
i] and we will refund your money. Write for | HAT cl ae} oa pearance and fine texture mark Holeproof as the 
ve - : “ 2 
gaa | W Ps de - vay hose of style and refinement—and it is famous for 
Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 you discover in your every- 


day housework? We pay one dollar its wonderful wearing qualities. The new spring 
At all toilet counters or direct from us, in 


plain wrapper, on receipt of 63¢, $1.04 apiece for the newest and most help- colors in staple and fancy styles in Pure Siik, in 
or $2.08, which includes We ‘ay Tax. ful suggestions. Unaccepted manu- 


Silk Faced, and in Lisles, for men and women, are 
scripts are returned only if stamped, 


exibaddecsnel canclepe te enciesed. Ta now being shown by leading stores everywhere. 
12 irae 2 Address: Housekeeping Exchange, Tide wed ‘ If your dealer cannot supply you, write for 
McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West | gyro tec ga illustrated booklet and price list 


identifies ' 
Dept. 15A Park Ave. and 129th St., New York } 37th Street, New York City. | the genuine HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








| Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont 
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Nes sire 
Tables 


Sideboards 


Desks 
Dressers’ 


Bedsteads 
—Something in every room. 


Using Fixall brings back the 
joy you had in your furniture 
when it was really new. 














There's a shade for every taste 
—Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry or 
Oak. Enamels, too. 


Our free booklet on 
ing” will prove exceedingly 
Many illustrations in full color. 
@ postal today for a free copy. 
LOUISVILLE VARNISH COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 


uncer porate: 


“Home Beautify- 
helpful. 
Write 








F REE— DRESS DESIGNING oe 


Women x 
your home ar $4 Wr 
immediately 


FRANKLIN instiTUTE Dept. J&42 ‘Rochester, La 





Women of Refinement 
who wish to remove superfluous hair 
permanently in their own boudoirs 
with no risk of failure—will find 
THE MAHLER ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS DE LUXE 
a valuable and attractive addition 
to their dressing-tables. Get it from 
your dealer or send 3 stamps to 


D. J. MAHLER (0., Bldg. No, 56 Providence, R. f, 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 











Every Deat Person Knows That 
I make myself g deal tor 25 year with 
these Artif ar I 
a wear them day night 
They are perfe fort 
able. N Write 
me and I ‘ ‘ 
t b 1 
+ gene bop - oi ata Medicated Ear Drum 


Nov. 3. 1908 
GEV. P. WAY, Artificial Ear as Co. (inc. 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


RAPID 
Fireless Cooker 


SpecialLow Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ““Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes withit. Ask for free 
Home Science Book. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Prof. 1. Hubert’s 
\ MALVINA CREAM 


is a eafe aid to a soft, clear, 
bealthy skin. Usec jas amas 


and sunburr 
Use Matvina Lotion 


Prove your compiexior 
At all druggists, o 

postpaid on receipt o 
Cream 60« 


PROF L ge Teed 0. 


et 
Bush Tez mine! Sal es Bidg 





KIMONOS Direct trom IMPORTER 
$9.75 ngee K mone 


s beautiful a 


Japanese Sandals {! *!!si!* crepe 
Cy x oc idl ioe 


Speci | 


gethe r 





ct Viet mts Kn 
a talcums. sashes, incense 
tA ae T. D. GOMI Dept. 


3 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y, 


4s 75cQ_ aS 
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The Girl Across the Way 


[Continued from page 11] 


Kwa Tsu’s 
that accompanied this letter 
box introduced a welcome 

I am Miss T. D. Clay, 
At your service! 

“So then,” said Kwa’s master, lifting the 
newcomer out of the box—‘“this is Miss T. 
D. Clay, is it? I welcome you, indeed!” 

The head of Miss T. D. Clay was the 
bowl of a pipe such as you used to blow 
bubbles with when you were ten. Her 
body was the stem of that pipe ; her nose, 
the little lump of clay at the bottom of that 
bowl. Her eyes and mouth had been deftly 
painted. A nurse’s cap, apron and gown of 


master opened the little box 
A card in the 
newcomer 

a visiting district 
nurse 


white tissue-paper modestly and _ profes- 
sionally decked her forth 

Kwa’s master laughed as he had not 
laughed in some time, and then: “Little 
lady across the way,” he mused, “I wonder 
who—and what—you really are?” 


And he remained musing, with the clay- 
nurse in his hand. A score of ques 
tions, of doubts, wonders, desires assailed 
him. He felt a great impatience; a need of 
happiness and understanding. “I know 
nothing of her,” said the man, “except that 
she has dark eyes and wonderful masses of 
hair with a coppery glint; and that she un 
derstands how to Make Believe. What else 
do I know? Nothing. How old is she? 
And why, when so intelligent and am- 
bitious, and so inspired with the love of na- 
ture and all beautiful visionings, why is she 
forever sewing? What courage, what 
tragedy, perhaps, is hidden by her smile?” 

Then he looked at Helen’s picture, over 


pipe 


his desk. He looked, and his gray eyes 
grew sad 

“Ah, well,” he sighea, “che sard sara! 
What will be, will be.” 

Then he set Miss T. D. Clay up in the 


window beside the Hon. O-Hana-San and 

her spouse, and got a nod and a wave of 

the hand trom the girl across the way. 
Wherefore, that day was happier. 


VI 
EXT day, the cold came down and 
stiffened the mud of the city, and 


another day brought snow 

Kwa Tsu’s master gave the girl and 
Chin Keng something to think about. A 
great piece of news, indeed! No less than 
that of a new family. Up on the window- 
sash, beside O-Hana-San and Kwa Tsu, 
Master set the four little bridesmaids, all in 
a row. They were still the same Chow dog- 
lets, but ah, how vas tly altered in role! 
For now they had to pose as babies 

THE NEW FAMILY! Thus master’s 
sign introduced them. Then the young 
Kwa’s were named: Ping Pong, Chop Suey, 
Chow Mien and Gum Ghat. 


Whereupon, applause from across the 
way; and shortly a messenger came with a 
letter: 

Dear Brother Kwa Tsu 

Mistress took me out fora walk, last 


night 
but had to 


We could not go to the Wild Woods, 

look for Fairyland along the 

treets. We came no nearer to it than a 

lori t's window. And the flowers seemed 
ad and pent, captive and unhappy. 

Flowers’ souls languish when they are 
prisoners. Mistress says so. She says that 
to be a prisoner is life’s deepest pain, and to 
be free its highest pleasure. She is working 
for freedom. Some time she may have it— 
who can tell? 

Mistress, standing at the 
dow, had one of the greatest surprises of 
her life. She saw your master. Almost face 
to face she met him. But he didn’t see her. 


florist’s win- 


He looked worried, tired. She tried to see 
Master’s eyes, but something seemed to veil 
them. What is the reason, dear Kwa Tsu? 
His work, maybe? That should not worry 
or tire him. It is good. Mistress likes it. I 


hers? 


Suppose he 


onder if he would like 
should some day hap- 
pen to see some of 
it—would he know, or 
It shall be made 
for his sake. 
Au revoir, 

Brother Kwa, 

Your patient 
Chin Kong. 

“T wonder what 
she means?” thought 
Kwa’s master 

The Hon. O-Hana- 
San thought him very 
stupid. “Men,” she 
whispe red to Kwa 
Tsu, “never under- 
stood anything!” 

But Kwa made no 


care? 


good, 


reply. Family cares 
with Kwa Tsu were 
destined to grow 


troublous 

Came, first, the 
measles, that ravaged 
his whole family, and 
put them all to bed in 
a row. Little Ping 
Pong did not make a 
satisfactory recovery. 





A PEASANT BRIDE 


After this, young Chop Suey got lost in a 
bureau-drawer or a laundry bag, or maybe 
in the Sahara of the waste-basket, and 
never came back. And Chow Mien was 
kidnapped by a little colored boy who 
brought Master his newspaper. The House 
of Kwa had come to evil days, indeed 

VII 

Start for N. Y. at 
publication of novel, bade a peremptory 
telegram. The book was practically fin- 
ished. The last chapter could be rounded 
off in the publisher’s office. Kwa’s master 
felt that his happiness was finished, too; 
that the curtain was going down on scenes 
which to him had been very dear 

AU REVOIR! went up a sign in the 
window, painted with the glue-brush dipped 
in the ink. The girl across the way nodded 
and laughed. That laugh held something 
of both joy and sadness. One might have 
thought her work, too, was almost done. 

“Be careful of the Hon. O-Hana-San,” 
Kwa Tsu’s master admonished him 

Then the man said good-by, and went 
to New York. And all the way he won- 
dered why Helen’s last words had seemed 
so chilly, so unsatisfying. Well, it was all 
a great puzzle. The man realized only one 
thing clearly: that Helen had been cross, 
and that she had not seemed at all sorry 
he was going away for perhaps a week. 

At the end of eight days he came back 
to his rooms. With gladness he returned. 
The novel was done, and he had a check in 
his pocket. The weather had turned sunny, 
too; crisp, bright, glad, with the snow a 
sparkling garment over all the world. Noth- 
ing weighed heavily on the man’s heart save 
his approaching marriage. 

After the turmoil of New York, these 
quiet rooms seemed a haven of refuge and 
happiness. Books, typewriter, piano, easy- 
chair all lured him. All the place needed to 
make home of it, was— 

“But that’s foolish!” said the man to 
himself. “Helen wouldn’t understand a 
Bohemian lair like this. There’s only one 
girl in the world who'd understand it, and 
she’s farther away than the moomand all 
the little stars. So all this will have to be 
given up, pretty soon, and I'll have to go 
and live in some impossibly orderly house, 
prim and tidy, and not a chance in the 
world to have any Window-sash Village at 
all! Or any illusions—or any dreams.” 

He went to the window, to have a look 
at the Village. Ah, woe; it had quite dis- 
appeared. Kwa Tsu, only, remained there; 
and he was lying on his side. Of the Hon. 
O-Hana-San and of Gum Ghat, no trace 
remained. 

Into this sad situation, two letters and 
a parcel were interjected. One of the let- 
ters, and the parcel, bore the writing of 
Helen. The other letter was addressed in 
the writing of Chin Kong’s secretary, the 
girl across the way. 

Without hesitation, the man opened first 
the letter from across the way. 

Dear Brother: 

We mingle our tears with your own 
From this window we have seen catastro- 
phe sweep away the remnants of your 
family. The aged dame who cares for Mas- 
ter’s rooms, she it was who opened the fa- 
tal window and allowed the curtain to 
sweep Gum Ghat out into the snow. 

We have beheld the aged dame bearing 
off the Hon. O-Hana-San in a dustpan, to 
be consigned to “the limbo of forgotten 
things.” The tragedy of it all is that you, 
Kwa, were unable to protect your loved 
ones. Master being absent, Destiny cruelly 
smote you 

We fear your painted eyes, now 
shall nevermore behold your family. 

I, your brother, may perhaps not much 
longer rest my enameled eyes on your bat- 
tered face. My por- 
celain heart is sad 
Mistress is thinking of 
carrying me very far 
away, even beyond 
the Wild Woods by 
the sea—away to a 
place where, now that 
her work is done, a 
little of her dream of 
study and of progress 
may be realized. 

Farewell to you 
Kwa Tsu,and to you, 
Kwa’s Master. I wish 
consolation to the 
one, joy to the other. 
The toil of Mistress 
shall soon be made 
manifest to Master, 
now that his novel is 
finished Mistress 
knows he will under- 


once, to confer on 


dim, 


stand. And to him, as 
I to you, she Says: 
“Godspeed forever— 
and 


Adieu!” 
Chin Kong. 
[Continued on page 57] 











Brides and Housewives | 
will enjoy | 

The New McCall 

Embroidery Book 














HERE 





are sO many 

clever ideas for pretty 
things about the home—the 
new Summer issue has a 
supplement of especially at- 
tractive appliqué designs 
for table linens, bed- 


spreads, etc. 


The bride-to-be will find 
plenty of suggestions for her 


linens as well as patterns 
for dainty underwear 
handkerchiefs and _ other 


| 
items of the trousseau. | 


This year, with the 

‘ 

vogue of sweaters so pro- 
nounced, comes a_ brand- 


new feature, with bead de- 
signs cleverly knitted into 
the pattern. 


The woman who enjoys 
the pastime of embroider- 
ing will want to see the 
new issue. 














Price Twenty-five Cents 




















Cleaning and Renovating at Home by E. G. Osman 


A practical compendium of all the cleaning, dyeing and renovating 
processes that can be carried on in the home. Price, $1.20. HOME 
ECONOMY BOOK CO., WINNETKA, ILLINOIS, or booksellers. 
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Become a Nurse 
A most dignified and profession 


Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60 
Founded on 19 years of success— 
10,000 Graduates Earning $18 
to $30 weekly. 

Invaluable for the beginner or the 
Practical nurse. Entire tuition 
earned in a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial of the course 
ee) with money refunded if dissatisfied, 
Send for catalog and sam Nu. ¢ desson ain 
The Chautauqua School °' 

304 Main Street j anh mng a NY. 


t Way to Go 


ot . to school, or for and 
on is on a Ranger Bicycie. 
Choice of = = pony colors and ciaes. 
Save 610 t n Direct From-the. 
Factory PAL, 30 © 
Trial, shipped on approval. 
the express both ways if not 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


Absolutely Odorless 


pit perspiration. 


Lowered in Quality 


Supply 





Frees You from Excessive 
Armpit Perspiration 


If those of you who are troubled with 
Excessive Armpit perspiration because 
you have not as yet used Nonspi, could 
realize the comfort and relief afforded 
to the millions of women who have 
used it, never again would you suffer 
physically and mentally from this un- 
healthful condition for— 







Wonderful Nonspi Keeps the 
Underarms Normally Dry and 


And as one of the many leading phy- 
sicians who endorse Nonspi wrote us 
““My wife has used Nonspi for years 

she swears by it''—so would you too 
enthusiastically endorse the pure anti- 
septic liquid that will so surely and 
quickly free you from armpit odor and 
save your dresses from being ruined 
by perspiration 


You can obtain the GENUINE NONspPI 
from most any toilet or drug counter 
or we will mail itdirect (post-paid) or — 


If you desire further information and 
first wish to make a personal test 

SEND US 4c 
SAMPLE and what 
authorities say about arm- 


for TESTING 


Medical 


Never Raised im Price- Never 


Now as 


Always--S0c--Several Months 


THE NONSPI CO 
2630 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. _ — 
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Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


Use El-Rado freely and without hesitancy on under- 
arms, neck, arms and limbs, for it will mot injure 


the softest skin. 
cepted as a necessity of cleanliness 
remove undesirable hair quickly and easily. 


a liquid ready 





The hairfree underarm is now ac- 


El-Rado will 


it is 


for instant use—the ““‘womanly way” 
to remove hair. Money 
Refunded if not totally 


users, 





teresting 
Pilgrim 
Dept. 


112 East 19th Street 


New York 
Canadian Distributors. 
it Dizon - Wilson, 
re 2066, 66 


satisfied. Two Sizes 
60e and $1.00 at drug 
stores and toilet goods 
counters. 
If your dealer hasn’t El- 
Rado in stock, send your 
order for $1.00 size to us, 
enclosing 
money order 
mail El-Rado along with 
directions and most in 


stamps or 
We will 


letters from 


Mfg. 


Co. 


Dept. 


Spadina Avenue 


Toronto 


ED for publication. Cash 
? paid for those available. 


Send one short poem today for free examination. 


IDYL PUB. CO., 189 N. Clark St.. Suite 213, CHICAGO 








ASS 76-page Style Book, picturing hund- 
reds oF Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 

Waists and Corsets--specially desi 
for Mothers-to-be--sent absolutely 

Largest Maternity Specialists in the world. All 
apparel made by ourselves. 
est prices. Send for your 


reé. 


materials. Low- 


book today to Dept, 91, 











Lane Bryant Fifitire NewYork | 








store. 





to dissolve it. 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don't. : 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
To do this, just apply a | 





little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 
By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four | 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 
You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will | 
look and feel a hundred times better. | 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any 
A four-ounce bottle is usually all 
that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Correspondence Course 


The McCall Washington Bureau, 4035 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C., will be 
pleased to obtain for you, as long as the free 
edition lasts, copies of some of the booklets de- 
scribed below; the others may be obtained as 
directed. When writing to our Washington Bu- 
reau, always enclose a two-cent stamp with your 
request for booklets or information, to cover part 
of the Bureau's expenses. 


Mosquitoes and Malaria 


HIS booklet gives directions for the pro- 

tection from bites, explains the uses of 
smudges, fumigants and traps, and gives 
directions for drainage and destroying the 
larvae in the breeding places. Ask the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for F. B. 444. 

The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice has issued a booklet on the prevention 
and treatment of malaria. Our Washington 
Bureau will obtain a copy for you. 


Summer Care of Infants 


HIS booklet deals with the extra pre- 

cautions which must be taken during 
the warm months to insure baby’s health. 
Get a copy from our Washington Bureau. 


Get Rid of the Weeds 


OW to get rid of weeds is the subject of 

a booklet which may be obtained by 
asking for F. B. 660, addressing the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Controlling Insects 


ONTROL of Diseases and Insect Ene- 

mies of the Home Vegetable Garden” 
is an interesting booklet issued by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Ask for F. B. 
856, addressing the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Increasing the Crop Yield 


HIS booklet advocates a readjustment 

of the planting system to include one 
or more legumes which will increase the 
supply of nitrogen and thus greatly in- 
crease crop yields. Ask the Division of 
Publications, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for F. B. 986. 


Plant Lice on Fruit 


HIS booklet ‘deals with the control of 

aphids or plant lice on all kinds of 
fruits. Ask for F. B. 1128, addressing the 
Division of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Drug Plant Cultivation 


HIS pamphlet gives general suggestions 

relative to the culture, harvesting, dis- 
tillation, yield, marketing, and commercial 
prospects for drug plants. Ask the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for F. B. 663. 


The National Parks 


HE Government has issued fascinating 

booklets on Yellowstone National Park, 
Yosemite National Park, Glacier National 
Park. Send to our Washington Bureau for 
any of these booklets, and find out all 
about these marvelous vacation spots. 


Washington National Forests 


HIS booklet describes the various Na- 

tional Forests of Washington, and also 
tells about camp cooking, how to handle 
killed game, and so forth. Address the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and ask for De- 
partment Circular 138. 


Baking in the Home 


AKING in the Home,” issued by the 

States Relations Service, gives recipes 
for a large variety of breads from different 
flours. Write to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ask for F. B. 1136. 


Home Canning and Drying 


LL about how to can successfully. Write 

to Division of Publications, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for F. B. 853. 

Fruits and vegetables dried ‘according to 
government directions are dried the best 
way. Ask the Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for F. B. 984. 
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You 
Knoy 


r When You 
Open The 
Oven Door 


famous. 





The leavening action is uniform, even and 
SURE— positively insuring results that satisfy 
every member of the family. 


3 tUMF ORD COMPANY, 
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what makes the aroma from 
those steaming, hot biscuits so 
delicious. Every ingredient has 
retained its natural flavor and 
freshness. Just that has made 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME BAKING POWDER 


It is recognized by food experts as the baking powder 
that produces wholesome and nutritious food. 


Many helpful sugges- 
tions gre contained in 
Janet McKenzie Hill's 
famous book “The 
Rumford Way of Cook- 
ery and Household 
Economy” — sent free. 


Dept. 20 Providence, R, !, 

















. 
Free Tria 
Offer ¥s,° 

er ought, 
at least, to try Can- 
throx since to prove 
its merits and to 
show that in all 
ways it is the most 
satisfact ory hair 
cleanser, we send a 
perfect shampoo to 
any address upon 
receipt of two certs 
for postage. 


HE Summer Girl owes much of her charm 
to lustrous, abundant hair, 
way to hair-health and beauty is to use 


and the 


surest 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


which is so very easy to use and so effective that it has 
been for years the favorite of all who want to bring out 
the lustre, color and waviness that are natura! to their 
hair. 
softens and entirely removes all dandruff, excess oil and 
dirt, and gives such massy fluffiness that the hair appears 
much heavier than it is, while each strand is left with a 


Canthrox, the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly 


silky brightness and softness that makes doing 
up the hair a pleasure. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 
No Good Hair Wash Costs Less 


One reason for the great popularity of Canthrox is that it 
requires so little trouble and time to use it. You just apply 
the fragrant, invigorating lather thickly, rub thoroughly 
into the hair and scalp, rinse out carefully with clear warm 
water, after which it dries very quickly and easily 


H.S. PETERSON & CO.., Dept, 222,214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, IIl. 
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LL the things you have wished for 

in a face powder you realize in 
Garda. A texture of amazing fineness; 
a wondrous, clinging delicacy; a fra 


grance—new and distinctive—sweetly 
reminiscent of woodlands abloom ! 


Watkins 


GARDA 
FACE POWDER 


Try it. A 2c stamp will bring you a sample 
promptly—also the interesting story of Garda 
and the creation of her full line of exquisite 
tollet necessaries; 


Face Powder Cream 
Toilet Water Perfume 
Nail Polish Rouge 


Talcum Powder 
Garda toilet necessaries — and 130 other Watkins 
products—are delivered direct to your home, in 
city or country, bymore 
than 4,000 Watkins 
Retailers. The conven 
Men and ience of Watkins Serv 
Women ice, and the Watkins 
standard of quality 
Wanted (known over fifty 
to help supply the years), are responsible 
tremendous de- for twenty million sat 
mand for Warkins isfied users today. Ifa 
quality products, Watkins Retailer has 
sold direct to the | not called recently, 
home Desirable write usand we will see 
territorie s,city and that you are supplied 


country, are avail 

able for responsi | How to Get 

ble men and wom- a Sample 
Send 2c stamp and re 


en. The experience 
ceive a liberal supply 


of more than 4,000 

Watkins Retailers 
of Garda Face Powder 
perfumed with dainty 


points the way to 
opportunity tor 
| you. Writeforcom new Garda odor; als 
plete selling plan attractive booklet 
about Garda, the mys 
terious Spirit of Health 


and lise of 137 
Warkins products. 
| LUC Os Deauty 
THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 
Dept. 21-X, Winona, Minn. 
Established 
1868 
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Keep Sweet 
with 


eel 


re Dat 
Deodorant 


ereweet is @ smooth white 










cented cream — soothing 
antisepts 
It n eutraliges all bodily rs 
@ives that freah-f m the at 
sweetness throughout the day 
and h 


Just pat « little under arme 
m feet, etc 


Harmless to clothing and sk 
At ORUG and Dept. gyones 
25c and S0c A 
EVERSWEET Co. Dept. M-1 
62 Cliff St., New Tork 





Do You Dare 


to raise your arms freely in this sea 
son's thin waists and gowns low cut? 
y nind w be at ease if you use 


DEL- A-TONE 


it is a pres ~y n made scientifica 
ly correct for the purpose of sa/ely 
removing | a tr m the face, neck or 
under arms 
It leaves the skin clear, firm and 
perfectiy smooth—and iq easy 
to apply 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original I oz jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. NQ , 339 S. Webash Av.,Chicago 
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A gesticulating policeman dominating a 
brilliant entrance-way. Crowds of men and 
women pouring into this entrance; men in 
silk hats and black coats, women muffled in 
furs, with jewels in their hair 

Against the side of the building a ‘long 
line of nondescript humanity, shivering, and 
yearning toward the lobby. . . . Blue 
faces whetted to a certain sharpness, a cer- 
tain hunger 

An open door guarded by a man with a 
high hat on the back of his head; a pale, 
unimpressionable man A slow swirl 
and influx of people A large wo- 
man studded with diamonds and uphol- 
stered in blue velvet. A flight of red-car- 
peted stairs, a circular lobby, set with doors. 

; One particular door with “Mil 
lard” engraved neatly upon the bronze 
name-plate ° ; 

They entered a small cloak-room fur- 
nished with a mirror, a chair and a couch 
“You can leave your things here,” said 
Stephen 

Teresa slipped off her evening cape 
Drawing aside a red velvet curtain, she 
stepped forward into a little balcony, ap- 
parently suspended in space. Below was a 
pit full of people, whose heads one looked 
down on A surf of white shoul- 
ders, white linen; ripples of color, waving 
fans, the intermittent hot flash of jewels 

Before her, at a distance, a huge, bronze- 
gold curtain. “The opera!” said Teresa 

Stephen smiled and leaned forward, 
saying something she didn’t hear. 

The overture began. The lights went out 
like stars snuffed by a strong wind. The 
curtain was caught up swiftly at either side, 
disclosing a world of striking intimacy and 
charm. Figures appeared in this world, hu 
man figures who, instead of speaking, tossed 
their voices into the wind A queer 
world that accepted the ridic ulous to get at 
the sublime. It affected Teresa with a 
strange nostalgia 

Why should she see so cle arly the patio 
of the convent on the hill above El Monte? 

the patio with its sunlight and its dusty 
green foliage? Sister Inez is sitting under 
the palm, sewing She has quick 
hands and a fascinating fold in her chin 
She raises her head. “J/t’s time to 

go in now and practise the Ave Maria.” 

An exquisite sweetness of violins 
Silence The gold curtain falling 
into place. Lights and a staccato tempest 
of hand-clapping The singers have 
come out before the curtain 

Teresa herself stood with them, bowing 
and smiling. She saw the upturned faces, 
pale and confused, the myriad eyes fixed 
upon her, the flutter of hands ‘or 

“I want you to meet Mrs. B ” said 
Stephe n close to her ear 

Teresa started; twisted about, and saw 
facing her the large woman done in blue 
velvet and diamonds. . . . “How do 
you do, Mrs. Millard? I noticed you on 
the stairs. Very pretty, Stephen! Stun 
ning, really. I congratulate you a 


jr 


Lark 


ym page 14) 


During the intermission a number of 
other people came into the box. They were 
curiously alike: sleek, smooth-haired men 
with small mustaches and indeterminate 
faces; thin girls and fleshy women, décolleté 
to the point of cynicism. . . . 

But one figure with a black beard 
Teresa remembered. 

“Mr. Z said Don Esteban. 

The man had a fine, dark face, sharp 
little eyes and a silken manner. He bowed 
over Teresa’s hand; then turning spoke in 
Italian to Stephen. “Piacere rivederla. ...” 

Afterward Teresa learned that Mr. Z— 
was the manager of the opera. 

Going home in the motor she turned 
to her husband. “The lady in the blue dress 
reminded me of Madame Sabatelli.” 

“Yes,” agreed Stephen. He felt a trifle 
disappointed. He had expected Teresa to 
be profoundly stirred. Had she come away 
with no other impression than that of simi- 
larity between two women with large busts? 

But the following afternoon, returning 
from a business engagement down-town, 
the significance of Teresa’s reference to 
Madame Sabatelli was forcibly revealed to 
him. As he entered the house—he was con- 
scious of the sound as he came up the stoop 

he heard her singing. It was the first 
time in months that she had sung—really 
sung—like that 

He stood listening in the hall. ° 
Her voice had a new quality, a kind of 
crudeness. It was passionate and uncon- 
trolled; but it roused in Stephen emotions 
that gave him, for the moment, a feeling 
of painful vulnerability. 

He found Teresa posed in the center of 
the music-room, a purple and gold brocade 
table-cover caught over her breast and one 
hand flung up in an ecstatic gesture 
When she saw him she stopped short and 
threw down the table-cover. Her face 
turned red 

“I’ve been making a fool of myself, Don 
Esteban.” 

“Well, that’s 
joy it?” 

She said almost angrily: “Yes 

He came toward her; took her by the 
arms. “You're a great little person, do you 
know it?” 

“Why ?” 

“Why! Because you were born so.” 

She smiled in a way that brought her 
lips together in a red line 

“You are wrong, Don Esteban. I’m not 
a great person. I’m too”—she groped for 
a word—“soft. What do you say? Senti- 
mental—? I have too many dreams in my 
head.” 

He was somewhat bewildered by her 
confession 

“I'd planned to have you go on study- 
ing,” he said. “But if you don’t think it’s 
worth while—” 

She caught his coat with both hands. 

“I do! I’ve got togoon. . . . You 
must find a teacher for me, Don Esteban.” 

[Continued in the July McCatt’s] 


all right. Didn’t you en- 


Why I’m Glad I Married 


[Continued from page 8] 


had been still dependent upon him, instead 
of having become his independent partner 
and equal? 


FEEL tonight as though I had just 

waked up after a major operation. 

There is such a shrieking pain of some- 
thing gone 

Yet I’m glad I married 

In our marriage, in the children, in our 
family circle, I have experienced certain 
happiness, certain real ecstasies, which only 
marriage could have given me, I know. 
There's enough thrill in the first baby alone 
to do an ordinary mortal for life! 

Babies have always seemed to me es- 
sential toa woman’s happiness. While mine 
were little 1 was neither well enough nor 
leisured enough to overlook the hard work 
they cost me, and yet there was never a 
day when I did not enjoy their sweetness 
and feel thankful that I had them. So, 
even had I had no happiness with Carl, I 
should still have considered my marriage 
worth while 

But I did have some happiness with 
him. I wasn’t wise enough, perhaps, to 
adapt my practical, prosaic temperament 
readily to his improvident and artistic na- 
ture—wives have to do any adapting that 
is done, usually—but there were spots of 
joy ali through our married life. It wasn’t 
the comforting, glowing, steady sort of 
happiness I had hoped for, but some of the 
bright flickerings were very bright indeed 

A tolerance of other people’s ways, and 
a courage to face hard work and hard ex- 
periences without fear have both been born 
of my married experience, and they are 


worth having. How different my whole 
story might have been had I possessed them 
in the beginning, I don’t know. I wasn’t 
very tolerant in those early days of my 
marriage, and I was a fearful coward about 
hard work 

My spirit just quailed at the thought of 
the actual physical effort needed to carry 
on our simple home. Gradually, however, 
I learned to face hard work and dirty work 
(like cleaning bathroom tiles or the broiler 
without flinching. Having my hands red 
and my nails broken ceased to be a tragedy 
and a grievance, and became merely an in- 
cident. Having to refuse invitations to 
parties and week-ends and motor trips 
with friends because of the children, gradu 
ally lost power to depress me 

I got a correct perspective on my life 
I saw, finally, that since I had chosen Carl 
and marriage and babies, I had to abide 
by the conditions of my life without com- 
plaint. 

Now, when a maid goes away for her 
Thursday afternoon out and never comes 
back, I am not dismayed. When delight- 
ful invitations come, it does not hurt to re- 
fuse them if the children’s need of me is 
urgent. I am happy to spend most of my 
free time with them. 

Our home isn’t paid for yet, our chil- 
dren aren’t reared and educated. But I am 
undaunted. Just why marriage should 
teach a woman that kind of courage to face 
responsibility I don’t know. I know I 
have a wider tolerance, a deeper courage, 
a steadier poise, because of my married life. 

Those are some of the reasons why I’m 
glad I married 


























Sani-Flush 


TRADE MARK REG US PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


‘ 





Makes a 
Spotless Closet Bowl 


WITHOUT SCRUBBING, 
Sani-Flush dissolves stains and in- 
crustations in the closet bowl, re- 
moves sediment from the trap and 
by thoroughly cleaning destroys all 
odors. Sani-Flush does all of the 
hard work for you. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl accord- 
ing to the directions on the can. 
Flush. The bowl and hidden trap 
are as shining white, as spotlessly 
clean and odorless as new. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 


postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


AAAS 





Learn Piano 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows bow you ean become a skilled player of 
pisno or organ at quarter usual cost. Itshows 
why one lesson with ap expert is worth 
dozen other lessous Dr. Quinn's famous 
Written Method includes all of the many im- 
portant modern improvements inteach ing music 


Brings right to your! nome ' Le great advantages of conservatory study. For 
2 o: 


ner or expe players Endorsed by great artists. Successful 





* coanioticin jentific, yet easy to understand — illustrated 


all music free. Diploms granted. Write today for free 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio MC 26, 598 Columbia Read, one 25. Mass. 
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Keeps the Hair Wavy, 
Glossy and Beautiful 


‘I often find Liquid Silmerine valuable in 
my work, especially when I am in a hurry 
to arrange my coiffure, and particularly for 
scenes where I must ‘look my prettiest’, It 
Saperte oe sheen or Jastre which 
shows to suc vantage Laon/, 
under changing lights.” Hag ce 
Many other popular screen stars praise 
virtues of this unique product. - ae 
Liquid Silmerine 

largebottle,. . $1.00 
Parker-Beilmont 

Rose Compact . 1.00 
Parker-Belmont 

PowderCompact 1.00 
Powdered Tarkroot 

ace rester) 1. 
Powdered Barriflower 
depilatory) ° 1 
A... Preparations obtain- 
able at drug stores and 
toilet counters everywhere. 
A great many women now 
consider Liquid Silmerine 
& real necessity. Splendid 
as a dressing, as well as 
for heoping ¢ e hair curly 
gad were. a pasent to use. 
er sticky nor greasy, 
Perfect} 
you tried it? 7 — 
Parker, oe, Detnens &Co 
134 Madison Street, Chicago 
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CUTICURA 


Promotes Beauty 
Of Skin and Hair 





Cuticura Soap when used 
for every-day toilet pur- 
poses not only cleanses, 
purifies and beautifies but 
it prevents many little 
skin troubles if assisted 
by occasional use of Cuti- 
cura Ointment to soothe 
and heal. Cuticura Tal- 
cum imparts a delicate 
lasting fragrance leaving 
the skin sweet and whole 
some, 

Sere "Es Cement 2b ed We, ge 
sample each free address: “Cuticura Lab- 


Dept. S, Malden, Mass.” 
ura Soap shaves without 





mug. 














A danger signal —_ 
tender and bleeding gums 












EALTHY teeth 
cannot live in dis- 
eased tissue ums 
tainted with Pyorrhea 
are dangerously dis- 
eased. For not only 
are the teeth affected, 
but Pyorrhea germs 
seep into the body, 
lower its vitality and 
cause many ills. 
Pyorrhea begins with 
tender and bleeding 
gums. Then the gums 
recede, the teeth de- 
cay, loosen and fall 
out, or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the sys- 
tem of the poisonous 
germs that breed in 
pockets about them. 
Four out of five 
people over forty have 
this disease. But you 
need not have it. Visit 
your dentist often for 
tooth and gum in 
spection. And keep 
Pyorrhea away by 
using Forhan’s For 
the bu 


Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea— or check 
its progress—if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do 

is. Forhan’s keeps 
the gums hard and 
healthy, the teeth 
white and clean. If 
you have tender or 
bleeding gums, start 
using it today. If 
gum -shrinkage has 
i already set in, use 


h Q Forhan’s accordin 
ran se) 
5 | 


to directions, an 
consult a dentist 
FOR 
THE 


GUMS 














New YORK CI 


SPECIALIST. 
DISEASES OF 


PREPARED ; 
PRESCRIPTION © 


DENTAL 


Ure. 


35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can. 


Formula of 
R.J.Forhan, D.D.8. 
FORHAN CO. 
‘ew York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 


Montreal 




















special treatment. 
When answering ads. mention McCALL’S 


The Girl Across the 
Way 


[Continued from page 54] 


Kwa Tsu’s master stood thinking. He 
was conscious of pain, of loss. So then, the 
girl was going away somewhere. And all 
that happy playtime was over? 

The man’s lips were a little hard as he 
opened the parcel and the other letter. 
Then he smiled. He laughed, as he beheld 
the ring that he had given Helen. His eyes 
swept up fragments of her words: ; 


After due consideration un- 
suited to each other. You will 
understand the incompatibility never- 
theless I appreciate your 


and | 
shall always regard you as a friend. ; 
eres. «5 «= - 

“Oh, thank God!” he cried, with sud- 
den tears of happiness. “Thank God!” 


VUul 

They met, in the Wild Woods by the 
sea, a few days later, the girl and he. 

Winter sunshine on a hard crust of snow 
made all the world a glitter and a glory. 
As the man had bidden her in his letter, 
she brought Chin Kong in the pocket of her 
long gray coat. And Kwa Tsu traveled to 
the tryst in the man’s ulster pocket; for 
who else, save the two little dog brothers, 
was there to give them introduction? 

The man saw her coming through the 
bare, sunshiny woods. They came closer 
still, and met; and as they brought Kwa 
Tsu and Chin Kong vis-a-vis, their hands 
clasped. 

They walked through the Wild Woods a 
little silently, for in these epochal moments 
words seem intrusive. Their eyes were 
questioning, their hearts not steady. And 
so they came to the cliffs and the sea. 

“Freedom!” the sea cried out to them. 
“Freedom and life and joy!” 

Little Kwa Tsu heard that exultant 
choral. Though bereaved, he still had 
memories, and hopes. Also, he was Chinese 
and a philosopher, and knew how to be 
joyful in the felicity of others. His Ori- 
ental heart warmed, there in the ulster 
pocket. So, too, did Chin Kong’s heart of 
porcelain. The two little dogs were happy. 
True, they were crowded together, a bit; 
for you understand they were both in the 
same pocket, now; and so was the man’s 
hand, and the girl’s. But who cared? 

“Life,”’ murmured Chin Kong, “is 
strange indeed. Is it not, brother mine, 
Kiodai? Why does your master hold the 
hand of my mistress, so very tight?” 

“Life is the great riddle,” whispered 
Kwa Tsu. “Doth not Confucius say: 
‘Life is a lock, love is its only key’? And 
why does the hand of your mistress trem- 
ble in the larger hand of my master, which 
holds it so very tight?” 

“O my Kiodai, peace!” 
Kong. “ ‘Che sdra, sara’ 
will be!” 

Chin Kong kept silence. So also, Kwa 
Tsu. For neither one had words to voice 
the happiness of that glad hour. 


answered Chin 
What will be 


A Message totheJune 
Brides of America 


[Continued from page 2] 


struggle—more, the actual failure, that 
draws together! And virtues are no more 
endearing than the familiar and forgivable 
faults. Life is sweet to its tiniest detail. 
The pathetic and yet comic speech of an old 
man I once knew, upon his old wife’s 
death, becomes entirely comprehensible. 

“Folks are tellin’ me to forget her. But 
we done everythimg together,” he said. “I 
don’t know as I can take a cup of coffee, 
or change my collar, without thinkin’ of 
Mollie!” 

The other day a large car, with a man 
and a woman in it, stopped at a certain 
corner in one of the East Seventies, New 
York City. Out of it got a man and a wo- 
man, and they stood for a moment looking 
up at the high mansard windows of a 
shabby old building. They were rich peo- 
ple, famous in a modest way, still young 
at forty. 

They stood there, looking up and think- 
ing. And the woman thought of a little 
table that was managed on seven dollars a 
week, of burning summer Sundays in Cen- 
tral Park, of bitter winter nights when hot 
lemonade was elixir. She thought of the 
Friday night rolls from the bakery nearby, 
and the chamois gloves she washed and 
pinned to dry in those windows, and the 
times when the family exchequer was rep- 
resented by pennies! And she glanced at 
the little dry-goods store on the corner, 
where she had once bought two yards of 
blue flannel for a little gown, at eleven 
cents a yard. 

After a while the man said, in a low 
voice: “We could be happy there again, to- 
morrow, couldn’t we?” 

But the woman could not answer, be- 
cause her eyes were filled with tears. 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder 
with its touch of delicate 
cold cream for clinginess, is 
fi—in the little hatbox. 
Armand Bouquet,a lessdense 
oa, is 50c—in the square 
ox. Armand Cold Cream 
Rouge is 50c—in the dainty 
metal box. Armand Com- 
pacte Powder, 50c. Armand 
Cold Cream, 50¢ per jar. 


wil 


dered. 





E might say that Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is simply wonder- 
ful—in the way it stays on, keeping the 
skin soft and clear and freshly pow- 
We or anyone who uses Armand 
might tell you that its fragrance is de- 





lightfully fresh and its texture won- 
derfully soft and fine. 


But after all, the only way for you to 
c know if Armand pleases you is to try it 
yourself. We think you will be delighted 
with it. 
15c for three samples. 





ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe-LETTLE ‘PINK: & WHITE: BOXES 





ARMAND—Des Moines 


Canadian customers should address Armand, Ltd., 





Buy a box today, or send us 


Address 


St. Thomas, Ont, 











Accept My 
Free Trial 
Offer 


for your own protection 


Advice from Mary T. Goldman 


T introduces you to the safe, sure, scien- 

tific way to restore gray hair, discovered 
It both proves 
results and protects you from imitators who 
make the same claims but can’t do the work. 


by me over 50 years ago. 


The restoration of gray hair is a serious matter. 
Learn how to restore your hair safely and surely 
without danger of disfiguring streaks and discolor- 


ation. 


The original Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer was not made 
to sell. I worked on the problem 
and perfected the formula to restore 
my own gray hair. 

I would not dye and I was not 
willing to turn prematurely white. 
So I set myself to find a remedy. 


What Mary T. Goldman’s Is 


Simply a clean, pure, colorless 
liquid which you can’t tell from 
water, applied by combing through 
the hair. You don’t have to depend 
on hair dressers or take your friends 
into the secret. The restoration is 
gradual and won’t attract attention. 

Only four to eight days of treat- 
ment are required —days through 
which you watch a transformation. 
Little by little, the gray disappears 
and the natural color returns. You 
need never have a gray hair—not at 
any age. 

My restorer doesn’t interfere with 
shampooing, there is nothing to 
wash off or rub off. It keeps the hair 
softand fluffy, easy to curland dress. 


Perfected to Restore My Own Gray Hair 


give the exact color of your natural hair. 
If possible, enclose a lock in your letter. 


size bottle and special application comb, 
with full directions for the trial treatment 


hair, watch the gray disappear and the 
natural color return 
When you know exactly what my hair 


color restorer wil! do, get a full size bot- 
tle from your druggist, 
me Don't accept 
are no “just as goods’’— you want Mary 
T. Goldman's, 


egw SaaS epaerares 










Mail the Coupon Today 
For Free Trial Bottle 


Fill out the coupon carefully—be sure to 
By return mail! you will receive a trial 


Use this trial bottle on a single lock of 


or send direct to 


anything else. There 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
433 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Se ee eae ee eae eae ae eee eee eee 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 

433 Goldman Blidg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle 
of Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Re- 
storer with special comb. I am not obli- 
gated in any way by accepting this free 
offer. 
The natural color of my hair is 





black jet black........ dark brown........ 
medium brown........ ight brown........ 
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Rat Bis-Kit kills rats and mice, too— 
quickly, easily. No muss, mixing no?T 


8 


Bis-Kit contains a different bait that 
unfailingly allures. After eating it, 


t 


—to die. 

Don't mix poisons. Buy Rat Bis-Kit 
It's clean, certain and already pre- 
pared. At all drug and general 


8 


Roaches, rats, mice, etc. alsokilled 
withRat Bis-Kit Paste. Intubes25c 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 


preading. Just crumble it up. Each 


he rats and mice scoot for outdoors 


tores. Prices—25ce and 35c 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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LABASTINE beautifies your walls 
conduces to the health of your family 
sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster, or wallboard 


—in full five pound packages, directions on package; mixes with cold 
water. All Alabastine packages have cross and circle printed in red. 


| 








To Enjoy Good Health 


play golf and other outdoor games. 
Have no fear of lameness or strains, 
for a rubdown after your bath witha 
mild solution of 





will prevent stifiness, invigorate tired 
muscles and soothe the ache in over- 
taxed ones. It will also exclude in- 
fection from scratches or chafing. 
Pleasant to use, of agreeable odor, not 
greasy and not poisonous, Absorbine, Jr. is 
aninvestment in comfort that no one should 
be without. 
$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or post- 
paid. A liberal trial bottle sent for 10c 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
395 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. 




















mE ANTI-COLIC™ 884n? 


THREE-HOLE 
ie 


Hae three small feed 
holes like the mother’s 
breast, Three feed- 
holes give perfect even 
flow, and keep baby’s 
mouth shapely and pretty. 

sed in maternity hos- 
pitals. Cutshows regular 
eize (No. 147). Petitesize 
(No, 247) is a trifle 
smaller. Insist on 
getting the “‘ANTI- 
COLIC” Brand,or for 
léc. stamps or coin 
we will send 2 NIP- 
PLES [either size) 
prepaid, 


Davot Russer Co 
DEP T.M.M.,PROVIDENCE*R. 1 
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Two MILLION BABIES USE | 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all 

For men, women and children All « 
styles, colors and fancy stripes, includ- 
ing the finest line of silk hose. Any man 
or woman can sell this wonderful line 
of hosiery at less than store prices. 


GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 









_ 
A prospect in every 
sell dozen pair to one family Re- 
peat orders will make you a 
steady in Work spare 
time or full time. 
Sik Hose Free—Try our 
hosiery before selling it 
Write quick for particulars and 
state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., 


H- 1602, Dayton, Ohio 


Tooth Brush prophy 












labastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER. 


ls—modernizes your home, and 


Alabastine is durable, 


ALABASTINE CO., 491 Grandville Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


+ Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

1 n script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 

samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 

C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Weise’ BEADS suvétes 


tor Decorating Waists and Gowns 
Pear! B 


Beaded Bags eads Jet Bead: 
Bead Loom: Cut Metal Beads for Woven Chains 


s 
Beads for U. S. P. H. S., Red Cross and Sanitariums 
New Direction Book for Loom-Woven Chains 17c 
Send stamp for descriptive circular and samples 


Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


*@ Pleating and Hemstitching 


YX By Embroidery, Braiding, Beading, But- 
“ye tons Covered, Button Holes, Scal- 
loping, Stamping, Feather Work 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 


JACOB MANGE 
711 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 
These Ugly Spots 


There's no longer the slightest need of feeling 
hamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
is guaranteed to remove these homely 
























Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 


ind morning and you should soon see that even 
the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely It is 
seldom that more than one ounce is needed to 


completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
com plexion 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if 
it fails to remove freckles 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 

Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax - 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath, 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness. Have you tried it? 


Mercolized Wax {,007,20nc° Dasher ith direc 


ASLAC 


Face Powoer 


For over 50 years, fair women and fair skins 
have paid homage to Lablache. As a safe pow- 
der for the complexion, it has stood the test of 
time unto the third generation. Popular, pure, 
delicate — it clings. 
Sold in the old-fash- 
ioned box. 
Refuse Substitutes— 
they may be danger- 
is. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream Tic. 
a box — druggist 
or by mail. Over 
two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
0c for a sample bo@ 
BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumeries, Dept.E 


125 Kingston St., Boston, 
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The Heart Doctor of 
Greenwich Village 


[Continued from page 5] 


the country. Girls, just as fresh and whole- 
some and healthy as Betty; are tainted by 
it. They begin, as she began, by question- 
ing by doubting, by experimenting. . .. 
Some of them end much more sadly 

One day the full story will be told 

For the present it is enough to point 
out that under any circumstances the rela- 
tion between the man who practises psy- 
choanalysis and his patient is a very in- 
timate one. It is closer than that which 
prevails between the physician and his pa- 
tient. There seems to be no reason why it 
should not be surrounded by the same safe- 
guards 

It is not women alone who are duped 
by quacks. An _ extremely’ well-known 
physician specializing in psychoanalysis told 
me of a case which had come to his atten 
tion. A man of middle-age was troubled 
by fainting spells in the theater. He had 
recently gone through a period of extreme 
nervous excitement. One of the most har- 
rowing of his experiences had come in a 
London theater, when a bomb from a Ger 
man aricraft exploded outside. It was after 
this that his malady became pronounced 

Here was a ready-made case for the 
sham psychoanalyst. Fainting fits in thea- 
ter—bomb explosion outside theater. Any- 
one could see there ought to be some con- 
nection between them. The humbug set 
about to psychoanalyze his patient to find 
it; but the man’s condition grew steadily 
worse. Finally he abandoned the imposter 
and consulted the physician to whom I 
have alluded 

The man was suffering from a spinal- 
cord tumor. The quack, who had never 
had any medical training, was unable to 
distinguish an organic disease from an 
initial disorder. Men and women in all 
stages of organic diseases might pass be- 
fore him, and only the coroner’s autopsy 
would reveal that he had been treating 
purely physical ailments with methods that 
are not effiacious except in the case of men- 
tal troubles 

Another man whose curiosity on “the 
subject had been aroused, wanted the ex- 
perience of having his brain turned inside 
out—as he put it 

When the job was completed he pro- 
fessed to have gained a new insight into his 
own mental processes. As closely as I could 
make out, the chief item of information 
which he had acquired was, as he ex 
plained: “I used to think I was very much 
in love with my wife, but now I see I have 
only a slight affection for her.” 

Certainly this makes him no _ happier. 
On this subject it is interesting to have 
the word of a man who practises psycho- 
analysis without any knowledge of medi- 
cine 

“Any lie is a poison,” he declared. “A 
husband who does not love his wife is bet- 
ter and happier for knowing the fact. 
There is a fearful biological honesty con- 
nected with psychoanalysis, and this may 
be violated only at the cost of great suf- 
fering. 

“I am now treating a girl who has been 
subject to a number of delusions. In my 
first talk with her I discovered she was 
carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with a young man. I saw it was making 
her nervous. I immediately dictated a 
letter, which she wrote word for word, 
breaking off the relation so harshly and 
abruptly that it could never be resumed.” 

Persons who are not acquainted with 
the methods of these practitioners may be 
surprised that they are so ready to assume 
such authority as this. However, it is not 
unusual for them to direct even the most 
personal details of their patients’ lives. It 
is the same in material affairs. Many busi- 
ness men and women who consult psycho- 
analysts have come to rely almost exclu- 
sively upon their advice. 

Why, one asks, is there no regulation of 
the men who practise this form of mental 
healing ? 

The mind is more delicate than the 
body. Should a man who, because of lack 
of scientific training, is not permitted to 
treat a sore thumb, be allowed to tamper 
with a young girl’s brain and heart? 

The subject is an intricate one. Most 
reputable psychoanalysts would be glad if 
some means of control could be found. It 
would be difficult to frame a law which 
would at once offer the requisite protection 
and at the same time do injustice to no 
one, but in the end intelligent public opinion 
is certain to prove as strong as any law. 

In the meantime, that young man in 
the Middle Western city and those other 
young heart doctors of Greenwich Village, 
who are following the same path, continue 
to count their victims in shattered nervous 
systems, disordered mentality, and broken 
relationships. They give spiritual advice 
and know nothing of religion; they pretend 
to employ scientific methods and are ignor- 
ant of science; they pose as the heralds of a 
new dawn and yet their own ways cannot 
endure the light. 








Cosmetics lend only temporary aid, 


; and, used indiscriminately, can be 
i harmful. Clear skin and youthful 
} color depend upon pure blood and a 
| healthy body. Internal attention 


means more than external care, 





You'll be surprised to find how 
a good aperient will aid your 
complexion, 


| Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets), a 

vegetable aperient, acts naturally 

to clear the skin of blemishes and 

preserve a healthful, youthful ap- 

pearance. Improves the general 

health and prevents headaches and 
! 
| 
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Chips off the Old Block | 
NM JUNIORS— 


Little Nis—One-third 
the regular dose, 
Made of the same in- 
i} geredients, then candy coated. For 
l children and adults. NW JUNIORS 
|| in the BLUE AND YELLOW BOX. 




















Superfluous 
Hairs Roots 


“ZIP is indeed the 

only actual hair 

destroyer.” 
Faithfully 
VMarésaret Irving 


Rapid, harmless, pain 
bess, fragrant Praised 
as the only effectual 
remedy tor perman 
ently destroying hair 
and root 

17 YOUR DEALER or 
lirect by mail. Write 
for FREE Illustrated 
Book: “A Talk on ” , 
Superfluous Hair.” Or Wlsolauns 72s 
call at my office we : 

have FREE DEMON vine 
STRATION. Avoid 


Imitations. 


t 4 ut i 
Dept 562 Fifth Ave. 
Ent 


6Se. (Miller Bld 











‘Aspirin 


Always say ““Bayer’”’ 


Unless you see the name ‘“‘Bayer”’ 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Momnoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 
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or send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions ER- 
MAID WAVER CO., 





Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 


Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly 


Wash 
off in the morning with a good soa) 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 

Start to-night—after two or three ap- 

plications you will see results. 

After years of research specialists 

have created this delightful, harm 

cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. s§0c per jar 
Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - - Be 
At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund 
ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet 
W ouldst Thou Be Fair!” for helpful beauty 
hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept. 4. Aurora, Illinois 


less 








Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a 
week or more, even in damp weather or 
when perspiring. Stop burning hair or 
twisting with curlers. Ask a —_— 







F-117 W, 7th S8t., Cine Ck hie. 


You a be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.” .% tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 2 N. Bogue, 
9029 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. oe. "Ldcassele 





Beautiful 
Hand Embroidery 


The hand embroidery on this charming blouse caf} 
be quickly and easily done in less than one-half the 


usual time by using the 


Broider-Fast Needle 


With this wonderful invention, exquisite waists, blouses, 
coats, lingeries and bandings —all in the latest fashion — 
can be made at surprisingly little cost. Or you can 
embroider bureau scarfs, center pieces, hand bags and 
other useful articles. 
There are three sizes of Broider- Fast Needle points, 
suitable for silk, wool and cotton. Embroiders chain- 
stitch, solid French knots or rich velvet effed. 
Only $1.00 for holder, three sizes of points and com- 
plete directions. Get this needle today, dire@ from 
us or from your dealer. 


AMERICAN ART NEEDLE CO. 
Dep D. — Practorian Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











The Other Side of 
the Moon 


[Continued from page 32) 


her about Kathleen and Frances, of course; 
and when_he did, she nodded. 

“That was what I thought,” she said. “I 
knew Francie had said it was that house!” 


“Francie!” he repeated. “You know 
them then?” 

“Francie—very well,” she said. “And 
I've met Kathleen—” 

He frowned. “I don’t see why she 


never told me that she knew you.” 

“How much have you seen of Francie?” 
she asked, and shattered all his defenses 
with that one stroke. 

“Why—I see her—all 
stammered 

She laughed at him, openly. But she 
was wise, and she was his friend and knew 
when to temper justice with mercy, curi- 
osity with patience 

She asked herself to dinner the next 
night. “And have Francie and Kathleen,” 
she begged. “I’m dying to see your ménage 
a trois!” 

From the beginning of that dinner he 
was helpless. For Mary and Kathleen 
struck fire from one another at sight; they 
held the talk between them, all through 
the meal. Francie sat back, content to lis- 
ten. As for him, he was out of it. 

It was the other side of the moon that 
was turned now, with a vengeance. He 
might have known that Mary would know 
about Kathleen’s work—Grant and Ander- 
son were important customers of her house 
That didn’t surprise him; it was the way 
Kathleen posted Mary about what had gone 
on during her absence 

Kathleen—his absurd, adorable Kath- 
leen! She was as keen as Mary herself; 
her work meant as much to her; her ob- 
ject was as definite. It was a thoughtful 
young man who listened to them. He met 
Mary’s eyes, cocked at him amusedly once 
or twice, and looked away, hastily. 


the time!” he 


The subterfuge to which he descended, 
after dinner, was wholly unworthy of a 
playwright soon to see his name among the 
lights of Broadway. Mary had perched 
herself on the arm of the deep chair in 
which Francie sat; he turned to Kathleen. 

“I wish you’d come out and look at 
that cosmos,” he said. “I’m wondering if 
we oughtn’t to thin it out before Mrs. Bar- 
ron gets back—” 

But when they were outside he didn’t 
know what to say. They looked at the cos- 
mos, and Kathleen turned to him, wonder- 
ing. “Steve!” she said, somewhat irrele- 
vantly, “I’m so glad you had.us down to- 
night. I’ve always wanted to have a chance 
to really know Mary Parke—” 

“Kathleen—” he said. “Oh, Kathleen—” 

“Why—Steve—” She looked at him; 
caught her breath, suddenly, as she saw his 
face 

And then, somehow, in a great rush of 
clumsy words, he told her how he loved her 
—and what he had thought of her. “I 
never began to know you, really, till the 
other night!” he said. “It scared me to 
love you! But, oh, Kathleen—is there any- 
thing I can do to make you love me- 

“No,” she said. He could scarcely ee 
her. “There isn’t anything more—you did 
it all—long ago—” 

He took a great deal for granted, 
just for a moment. . 

It was Kathleen who ended that inter- 
lude 

“But 
from him. 

“Marry me!” 
else—?” 

But she shook her head. “Oh, I want 
to, but—all those things you thought— 
they’re true! I won’t marry you and just 
hang around your neck! And I don’t see 
how I can keep my job and be your wife, 
too—“Oh, I can’t—I won’t!” she cried, pas- 
sionately. “I’ve seen girls do it, and sac- 
rifice all that they’d fought for. I couldn’t 
bear that. Mary Parke wouldn’t sacrifice—” 

“T know,” he said. “But we—we're dif- 
ferent. We can make a go of it—” 

“Everyone thinks that,” she said. “Are 
we different Steve?” 

“Ves!” he cried. He met her challenge. 
“Kathleen, I never wanted to marry you 
until I knew you were like this. I'd hate it 
if you were like most of the wives I know. 
It is different. I’m not asking you to give 
me what Mary couldn’t give the man she 
wanted to marry—” 

“Ah—” she said. 

“Look here! Suppose you do chuck 
your job. Can't you work up something 
of your own? Can’t we work it out to- 
gether? Isn’t that about the biggest thing 
a marriage can mean: the two of us work- 
ing things out together, each of us for the 
other ?” 

“T’ve thought of that—” “Oh 
—if we can, Steve—” 

“We will!” he said. His arms reached 
out for her, hungrily. But she checked him; 
put out her hand. He understood. And 
not until their hands were clasped did their 
lips meet. 


then, 


Steve—” she said, and drew away 
I don’t know what to do!” 
he said. “My dear—what 


she said. 
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Corns Will Go 


while you sleep—if you do this 


Aprty Blue-jay to a corn 
tonight —the liquid or 
the plaster. It is done in a 
moment. 


The corn ache will end; 
the removal of the corn will 


begin. 


Hour by hour Blue-jay 
will gently undermine that 
corn. In a little while the 
corn willloosenandcome out. 


The way is easy, gentle, 
sure and scientific. A famous 
chemist perfected it. A 
laboratory of world-wide re- 
pute prepares it. 


Millions of corns every 
year are removed by it. 
Countless people, by its use, 
keep free from corn pains 
always. 





© B&B1921 


Cease your wrong 
methods. Try this modern, 


this efficient way. 


There is no need for 
harsh treatment, no need 
for soreness. And paring 
is futile and dangerous. 


All about you are people 
delighted with the Blue-jay 


method. Find out what they 
know about it. Try it tonight. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue 
The Scientific 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago 


“jay 
Corn Ender 


New York Toronto 


Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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. Adjustable Dress tore Co. 
EAS. os Ave., Brooklyn, New York 


Price 


Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby | 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating flan- 
nels made and are sold only by us, “Non - Nettle’ 

stamped every half yard on selvage except silk 
warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, Separate Garments, Rub- 
ber Goods, Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary 
articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and 
valuable information on care of the baby r 
2s will add a complete set of seventeen 

Paper Patterns for baby's first wardrobe that would cost 
$i. 10 if peagnt separately. Write at once or save this 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 342 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Established in 1885 Known around the globe. 
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«Many secrets you will find 
revealed in the green box of 


Nadine Face Powder 


They are secrets which every 
woman would solve—secrets of 
personal charm. 


The secret of a rose-petal complex- 
ion—NADINE'S own gift to woman- 
hood, 
The secret of lasting charm, charm 
which endures throughout the day 
The secret of skin comfort—of re 
freshing coolness, with never a hint 
of harm. 
To you, as to a million others, 
NADINE will reveal these inti 
mate secrets. You can procure 
NADINE from your favorite toilet 
counter or by mail—60 cents. 
Send 4c. for postage on liberal 
sample in tint preferred. 


NATIONAL TOILET CO. 


Department M 
Paris, Tenn., U. S. A. 


v - ace 

; No Paste Neeoep - 
Use them to mount all kodak 

albums 
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The HEART of WOMAN 


Dear Mrs Wilcox: 

My husband 
recently was 
obliged to wait 
three hours at a 
R. R. station for a 
delayed train. He 
fell into conversa- 
tion with a show 
girl, finally carried 
her bag into the 
car, and sat with 
her until he 
reached his destination He told 
me about the incident as if it 
were of little consequence, but it 


was very important to me | 


could not help feeling hurt I do 
not think it was necessary for 
him to remain with the young 


person after he had courteously 
helped her to her place. Cer- 
tainly he took advantage of my 
absence to talk with the girl. Of 
course the average man and girl 
cannot converse long without be 
coming personal, therefore | consider the 


affair extremely improper l am disap 
pointed in my husband. I trusted him al 
ways to respect my rights. | have wept 
bitterly over this affair. | would like the 


opinion of a disinterested person.—Mrs. 


D. D. A——, Marquette, Mich. 


HARPLY, as in an etching, the wife out 
S lines a little picture which might be used 

to illustrate various tales of the hurts and 
doubts of thousands of married women 

The husband and the strange girl, the hus- 


1 


band and the wife’s school friend, the husband 
/ } 


By Winona Wilcox 







between friends. Shape 
your own thoughts, give 
§ othe pin, and help to 
} prove the primitive su- 
perstition false. 


A Biting Child 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

My baby son, two 
years old, bites every 
child he plays with but 
he never bites adults. 1 cannot decide 
how to prevent this. —Caroline H. L . 
Spokane, Wash. 





A child who is highly endowed will show 
such a reversion to an early type more often 
than the passive, tractable child. So do not de- 
cide that the little one is “bad” because he 
obeys a natural impulse. Some conscientious 
mothers would bite the child, just to show how 
biting hurts—and thus set an example for more 
biting ! 

Others would spank the baby or ad 
minister other chastisement—which the child 
would some day imitate, but which would not 
cure the biting impulse. Perhaps he may be 
cured by robbing him of the playmate whom 
he bites. Social ostracism is the penalty which 
must always be paid by those who injure 
others, whatever their age, and baby cannot 
learn what it means too soon. 


Married Man Intrudes 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


A married man treats me as if | were 
his sweetheart. What am | supposed to 
do?—"**Puzzled.” 





and his best friend’s wife, the husband and the 
client in business, the husband and the social i 
acquaintance, the husband and the neighbor's 
wife, the husband and the business girl—when 
does a conversation between them become “un 
necessary?” Many a wife has wondered 

The essence of the question in the abovy 


life is the material from which everything must spring. 
catch up with life, and consequently many problems 


Have You a Problem? 


LL the great fiction of the world is based on tremendous problems ¢hat 
obsess human hearts. Each of the problems was drawn from life, for 
Fiction will never 





letter covers more than the obvious. It is of | 
almost universal interest to wives. Condensed 
it runs 

Does the marriage ceremony make it im 
proper for husbands and wives to hold pro 


longed talks with persons of the opposite sex 
except in the presence of their partners in 
matrimony ? 

Many a wife would have it so, but unfor 
tunately she who answers in the affirmative 
places herself in conflict with facts and con 
ditions which she cannot chang¢ 

Men and women were human beings long 
before they invented the conventions. They 
remain human now that they have developed a 
complex social code. Manners and good forn 
do not much interfere with the elemental needs 








knowledge of any author. 

Persons with real problems, who need 
them, are now Mrs 
through this “Question Page” of 


invited to consult 


zine 


helped countless women with 


of vision and wide experience. 


vexing human hearts will never be solved in stories 
for these problems will never become part of the 


light on 
Wilcox 
McCall’s Maga- 
Mrs. Wilcox is a woman who has already 
entanglements 
threatened their very existences, and she has a great 
fund of human sympathy, poised judgment, breadth 


Impossible to say what a girl should do 
who is puzzled by such a simple question. 

Impossible to tell whether she ought to be 
sent to an insane asylum, or a reformatory, or 
to a hospital for an operation upon her brain 
Impossible to assume any responsibility for 
answering her question because I think that if 
she really preferred to do the right thing, she 
would not be at all puzzled. 


“ 8 ” “ ° ”) 

Affinity” or “Fiancee? 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

A man who has been seeing a girl 
every day for many months has begun to 
call her his “affinity.” Can she accept 
that word as meaning the same as 


“fiancee ?—Blanche W . Baltimore, 
Md 





that 


By no means. A man promises to marry 
his fiancée whether he loves her or not, while 


of human beings. Of these needs, gregariou She will, in all cases, protect your identity, and he promises to love his affinity whether he 
ness—sociability, companionship—is _impera will use only initials in answering you; in fact, you marries her or not. 
tive, and its opposite, loneliness, is hard to . : gene ste re -" 
combat especially in the male of the species need only sign your initials if you wish. Or, if you Perplexed Widow 
It was quite unnecessary, however, for the prefer, she will answer you with a personal letter, providing you enclose a ; 
husband referred to above to spend several | self-addressed, stamped envelope with your question. Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 
hours talking with an attractive show-girl, but ! : ', l am a very perplexed widow of nearly 





it was not improper for him to do so, and it 


Address your inquiries to Mrs 


37th Street, New York City 


Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 


sixty years. My children, both married, 
are angry if | speak to a certain man. He 
comes to see me twice a week, he says 
that he loves me, and he wishes to marry 








was decidedly the human thing for him to do 236 West 
His wife's objections, if recognized by him as } 
existing, wou!ld have appeared to him quite un- ‘ 
reasonabk 

But it is highly probable that the man did not think at 
all about the “right” or the “wrong” of getting through a 
few dragging hours in an agreeable chat with a pretty girl 
Probably the actress meets so many men daily that there 
was nothing improper, nor even important, to her in gossip- 


ing with a stranger in a train 


ERTAINLY it is to the husband's credit that he made 
no secret of the incident He would have done so had 


it held any impropriety in his own mind. He had no 








intention of betraying his wife’s trust, and doubtless he was 
astonished to discover her attitude toward the affair 

Only the wife deemed the situation important. When 
she paid for it with her tears, she paid too high a pric 

Her exaggeration was as inevitable as it was deplorabk 
Voman has been brought up to believe that the man who 
marries her must be deaf as well as blind to the charms of 
all other we I 

Tradition and convention are the foundation and sup 
ports of her conviction Generations and generations of her 
grandmothers have persuaded themselves or deceived them- 
elves into believing that husbands actually conform to the 
tandard “rights” of wives as set up by women 

The modern wife 1 she VS wiser, weeps because 
her new wi cannot assuage her old hurts. She con- 

st waste too h vali ie emotion over t rights 

1 wron f her husband’s conduct when it would be far 
nore profitable deal c ind decisively with the fals« 
tra { n whi Mr her 

She has defined too seldom the i ind little claims of 
matrimony, has had hysterics too frequer 
which escape the attention of man, has ¢ 
which the husband never Sntended to inflict 

Whether the wife stresses trivial things too much, and 
the husband too little, is not now the point, although many 
a matron would introduce it here The gist of an honest 
answer to a problem which in various aspects often obsesses 
devoted wiv that the marriage vows have no charm to 
diminish mar gregarious instinct; that the husband him 
elf attaches littl eaning to his fleeting interest in women; 
that wives often imagine slights and exaggerate disrespects 


emotional waste is as 


disastrous as it is unscientific and out of date. Here is a 
comforting thought for the wife who honestly seeks to cure 
this common form of petty tyranny: 

It is part of the average man’s pride, another of his rul- 
ing instincts, to honor his wife above all other women—just 
because he chose her for his wife! 


Gossip Blunders 
Dear Mrs Wilcox: 


When visiting my home town recently a married 
man whom | have known for years walked to my 
mother’s house with me after an evening party. I am 
a married woman and my mother and other relatives 
criticized me severely and before 1 came away the 
gossiping, all because the man had 
proposed to me years ago. Am | right in resenting this 
gossip ?—Bertha M. F , Waterbury, Conn. 


neighbors were 





Mrs. Grundy has misplaced her criticism once more. Con- 
vention permits, even demands, that any man pay any wo- 
man the attention under the condition. Nevertheless gossip 
and scandal have often no better foundation. While one 
may rightfully resent affording entertainment for a com- 
munity, it seems foolish to give the matter any serious or 
prolonged consideration 


“Cut Friendship?” 
Dear Mrs Wilcox: 


I would like to give my fiance a handsome stickpin 
for his birthday, but I am haunted by the old super- 
stition ‘wished on me™ when I was a little girl, 
that the gift of a knife or any pointed article will 
“cut friendship.” So what shall | do?—Wini- 
fred P Atlanta, Ga. 





Say to yourself that friendship may be severed 
by the superstition but not by the pin point. In other 


words, the gift of a sharp edged article will not “cut 
love,” but the mind which gives importance to so 
trivial a belief will accept any small cause for trouble 


me. My son and daughter say that the 
man wants my property. He assures me that they 
are entirely wrong, that he desires my companionship 
He is quite a fascinating person. I would be grateful 
for the opinion of a disinterested party.—(Mrs.) Bar- 
bara L. T , New York City. 





Sometimes I think that romance never dies in the human 
heart but always must be put to death and that this par- 
ticular and peculiar obligation falls to many a woman 
widow, spinster or divorcee—as the years close in. 

Old men are seldom criticized for continuing to explore 
the unlimited stretches of romance, but old women are sup 
posed to forfeit their dignity if they look for romantic lov« 
outside the pages of a book 

There’s a reason. Almost any unattached woman of 
sixty can read it in her own mirror. Facing herself there, 
let her recall all that the years have taught her about the 
initial attraction of man. What calls it forth? And why 
does it pass? 

If she is able to be very frank with herself, she will at 
least admit with the general public that the marriage of a 
widow of sixty seldom proves fortunate, unless it is the cul- 
mination of some love affair of her girlhood 

It might be well for the perplexed widow, looking in her 
glass, to ask herself what she would say of another rich 
widow of her own age in the same state of mind. 

Though the need to be loved in a romantic way never 
dies, but has to be slain by sensible old women, there should 
be a great comfort to a woman of advancing years in the 
surety that at last she can see through the motives of a 
mercenary fascinating man even when camouflaged by talk 
of love. 
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HE science of proper nutrition is one of 

the most modern of all exact sciences. 
We are finding out new things about food 
every day. 

It isn’t enough just to eat any kind of food. 
You must eat the right kind of food to get the 
best nutritive results. 

There are foods that build up the system 
and there are other foods that supply heat and 
energy to run the system. 

The most important of all these energy foods 


is Dextrose, the wonderful energy sugar, which 


is absorbed directly into the blood. 
4 
What is Dextrose? 


You could not live long without Dextrose. 
The starch and sugar in all the food you eat 
—bread, vegetables, rice, potatoes or fruit— 
must be changed into Dextrose before your 
system can use them as energy foods. 

These are scientific facts, supported by the 
very highest authorities. 

Write for the free booklet mentioned below 
and read the full facts about Dextrose and 
Karo. It will be sent free, together with the 
new handsomely illustrated 64 page Corn Prod- 
ucts Cook Book. 

There is a very large percentage of Dex- 
trose in Karo syrup, and Karo itself in a form 
to be most easily digested and absorbed into 
the system. 

This is why food experts everywhere are 
recommending Karo—the great energy food, 
for children, as well as for everyone who 


works hard and uses up a lot of energy. 























Here are facts that interest 
the mother and father of 
every child in America 


Are you paying enough attention to the 
energy value of your children’s food? 


e 
z 


Why children must have 
plenty of nourishing food 


Children need more food than adults. Their 
active life and more rapid growth demand, 
in proportion to their weight, just about twice 
the amount of food a grown person needs. 

A child uses up a lot of vitality in active 
play and study. This explains the perfectly 
natural craving of almost every normal child 
for a wholesome sweet like Karo. 

There is nothing that will help to put more 
energy, vigor and good health into your chil- 
dren and every member of the family than to 
give them plenty of Karo. Everyone will be 
glad of the increased force and resistance to 


fatigue that Karo gives them. 


What some authorities say about 
Karo and Dextrose 


Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, noted writer on foods, 
says Karo is one of the most valuable of all 
energy foods for growing children. It is 
unusually palatable, and its heavy dextrose 
content makes it an ideal food for little hu- 
man dynamos in short dresses and knicker- 
be »ckers. - 

Dr. William H. Porter, great food author- 
ity, says that dextrose ‘‘develops increased re- 
sistance to fatigue, and a greater capacity for 
sustained mental and physical effort. The nerv- 
Children 


seem to develop a better color, as well as an 


ous system shows more stability. 


increase in the appetite, and in the capacity 
for assimilating food.’’ 

Dr. William J. Gies, Professor of Chemistry 
at Columbia Medical School, says ‘“Quanti- 


Your Protection 

Do not be deceived by cans containing syrup that might look like 

“Te Karo. The name ‘“‘Karo’’ is on every can of original Karo— 
look for it and be assured of full weight cans and highest quality. 





BLUE Karo 


The standard table syrup, 
Also for cooking, baking and 
candy-making. Light brown 
color, delicious flavor—a 
heavy-bodied syrup, 


ties of dextrose, equal to reasonably large shares 
of the requirements for heat-yielding material, 
may be eaten daily, indefinitely, with high nu- 
tritive advantage. ” 

Give the children all the Karo that nature 
tells them to eat—spread on sliced bread or 
well-done pancakes. It is a health and strength 
insurance of the very best kind 

Let the children enjoy the pure wholesome- 
ness of Karo Home Made Candy—Taffy, 
Fudge, Fondant and other delicious dainties. 

There’s the greatest fun making these appe- 
tizing candies—that are so easily digested and 
converted into Dextrose. And they furnish the 
kind of energy that every active child uses up 
in play, study and work. 

Karo candy is economical. It does not cost 
nearly as much as store candy. And you can 
be absolutely sure it is pure. 

There are three kinds of Karo—one qual- 
ity—a flavor for every taste. 

Get acquainted with these three kinds of 
Karo by reading the descriptions under the 


cans below. 


FR E EK A booklet every parent should read. 

4 Tells all about the wonderful value 
of Karo; explains the meaning of Dextrose and why 
children thrive on it. Sent free with the beautifully il- 
lustrated Corn Products Cook Book of sixty-four pages. 
Write Corn Products Refining Co.,Dept. A, Argo, IIL 


ss 
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GREEN Karo 


Plavored with highest grade 
real maple sugar. Very mod 
erate in price ~~ absolutely 
pure. The makers of Karo 
are the world’s largest users 
of the highest grade maple 
sugar — over a tbousand tons 
used annually. 


RED Karo 


The Ideal Syrup for every 
use ~~ for cooking, baking, 
candy-making and preserv- 
ing. Because of its honey- 
like appearance many prefer 
it as a spread for cakes, bis- 
cuits, breads. 









© 1913 C_.P.R.Co 
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